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CITED  FOR 


In  his  review  of  the  late  John  E.  Allen’s  recently  published  book,  "Newspaper  Designing” 
(Harper  &  Brothers),  Jerry  Walker,  writing  for  Editor  &  Publisher,  stated  that  "those  who  wish  to 
pursue  the  modern  makeup  style  could  profit  from*  perusal  of  the  Chicago  (Daily)  News.” 
Reproduced  here  is  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Walker’s  review. 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

John  S.  Knight,  Editor  and  Publisher 
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EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— when  the  whole  family  is  together! 


Mothers  are  always  cooking  up  surprises.  They  are  ever  alei 
(nr  new  recipes  and  foods  to  vary  tfie  family  menu.  Gin^erlireac 
men  and  cookies  for  tKe  children  —  new  desserts  for  Dad  —  it 
lakes  a  lot  of  planning  anc/  a  lot  of  groceries  to  uphold  mother’s 
culinary  reputation!  This  pride  in  doin^j  for  the  family  spices* 
up  your  sales. 


;r  mar  ket  for  all  ^oods,  is 
le  process  of  accumulation 


one  reason  why  youn^  tamilies  in 
'iiW  more  of  everything. 


In  Chicago,  the  Herald- American  is  the  preferred  newi 
paper  of  youn^,  active,  on-the-way-up  families.  It  is  their  kinc 
of  a  newspaper.  It  publishes  more  of  their  favorite  features, 
^ives  them  greater  news  coverage  quickly  and  concisely. 

In  ChicaiJo,  you  sell  more  hy  advertisin;!^  in  the 
II  era  Id-A  merican  because  it  ^oes  into  the  home,  reaches  and 
sells  the  whole  family. 


1  ou  can  proiitably  iniluence  the  purchases  o 
500,000  families  each  evening  and  more  than  a  milli( 
Sunday  hy  placing  your  advertising  in  the 


nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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speaking  of 

Profits . . . 


Newspapers  all  over  the  country  are 
carrying  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
“home-town”  advertising  on  the  subject 
of  profits. 

More  and  more,  individual  companies 
are  talking  over  their  profit  picture  with 
the  people  in  their  communities. 

Why? 

Because  the  average  American,  as  shown 
by  recent  public  opinion  polls,  has  a 
fantastic  misconception  regarding  the 
size  of  business  profits. 

These  surveys  show  that  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  think  industry’s  peacetime  profits 
amount  to  from  18%  to  25%  a  year. 

What  are  the  facts? 

Here  are  the  figures,  for  the  past  ten 
years,  computed  directly  from  sales  and 


profit  data  published  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce: 

Profit  Margins  on  Sales 
All  Manufacturing  Corporations: 


1938 . 

. 2.3% 

1943  . 

.3.9% 

1939 . 

. 5.2% 

1944  . 

.3.6% 

1940 . 

. 5.8% 

1945  . 

..3.3% 

1941 . 

. 6.2% 

1946  . 

.5.0% 

1942 . 

. 4.5% 

1 947  (First  6  mus 

00 

Paradoxically  enough,  the  same  people 
who  think  profits  are  so  high  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  10  to  15  cents  out  of  each 
sales  dollar  would  be  a  fair  profit.  As 
you  can  see,  industry’s  profits  average 
less  than  half  that  much. 

What’s  more,  about  half  of  these  profits 
are  “plowed  back”  by  industry  to  pay 
for  the  progress  and  development  that 
mean  more  products,  more  jobs,  and 
greater  security  for  everyone. 
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(^or  a  Better  Tomorrow  for  Everybody 


ANUFACTURERS 
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THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Heai/  Office  •  55  WALL  STREET  •  New  York 


Condensed  Statement  of  Condition  as  of  December  31, 1947 

Including  Domestic  and  Foreign  Branches  But  Not  Including  The  Affiliated  City  Bank  Farmers  Trust  Company 


( In  DoIiar$  Only — Cm/i  Omt$t*d ) 


ASSETS 

Cash  and  Due  from  Banks .  $1,443,283,803 

United  States  Government  Obligations  (Direct 

or  Fully  Guaranteed) .  2,131,035,234 

Obligations  of  Other  Federal  Agencies .  28,214,818 

State  and  Municipal  Securities .  231,062,937 

Other  Securities .  80,775,281 

Loans,  Discounts,  and  Bankers’  Acceptances...  1,215,660,245 

Real  Estate  Loans  and  Securities .  2,819,263 

Customers’  Liability  for  Acceptances .  22,309,381 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank .  7,200,000 

Ownership  of  International  Banking  Corpora¬ 
tion  .  7,000,000 

Bank  Premises .  28,491,252 

Items  in  Transit  with  Branches .  2,977,704 

Other  Assets .  2,454,110 

Total .  $5,203,284,028 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits .  $4,874,418,234 

(Includes  United  States  War 
Loan  Deposit  $23,605,479) 

Liability  on  Acceptances  and  Bills.  .$33,460,941 
Less:  Own  Acceptances  in  Port¬ 
folio .  8,427,813  25,033,128 


Reserves  for: 

Unearned  Discount  and  Other  Unearned 

Income . 

Interest,  Taxes,  Other  Accrued  Expenses,  etc.. 

Dividend . 

Capital . $77,500,000 

Surplus . 162,500,000 

Undivided  Profits . 30,115,614 


5,673,264 

23,393,788 

4,650,000 


270,115,614 


Total .  $5,203,284,028 


Figures  of  Foreign  Branches  are  as  of  December  23,  1947. 

$251,123,478  of  United  States  Government  Obligations  and  $3330.105  of 
other  assets  are  deposited  to  secure  $207,922,739  of  Public  and  Trust  Deposits 
and  for  other  purposes  required  or  permitted  by  law. 

[Member  Federal  Deposit  Irtsurance  Corporation) 
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We  staked  out  this  claim  144  years  ago.  If  you 
use  Johnson  Inks  you  know  why  our  rights  to  the 
claim  have  never  been  questioned. 


GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 
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10th  and  Lombard  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT 


BALTIMORE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  PITTSBURGH  .  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS  [  ^ 
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by  David  N.  Latix.  Vice  President 
Sports  Afield  Magazine 


“In  Detroit  recently,”  says  Mr.  Laux,  “my  business 
finished,  I  offered  a  friend  a  ride  back  to  New  York 
in  Sports  Afield’s  4-place  Bonanza.  But  he  had  other 
plans.  I  took  off  at  2:30  p.m.  and  reached  ni> 
country  club  near  New  York  at  6.  Just  to  needle 
my  friend,  I  phoned  him  in  Detroit  where  he  was 
still  waiting — with  a  night’s  travel  ahead! 


“This  is  just  one  example  of  the  speed  and  mobility 
our  Bonanza  gives  our  top  men.  Distance  had  kept 
us  from  making  trips.  Now  Chicago  and  even  the 
coast  are  near  with  this  fast,  comfortable  plane. 
We’re  averaging  better  than  3,000  miles  a  week  in  it. 
Because  it  cuts  the  waste  out  of  travel  time,  we  do  a 
week’s  work  in  two  days”! 


#  A  note  on  your  company  letterhead  will  bring 
an  informative  brochure  on  "The  Air  Fleet  of 
American  Business.”  Write  today  to  Beech 
Aircraft  Corporation,  Wichita,  Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 


BeeCHCRAfTS  ARC  THE  AIR  HEET  Of  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


Top  tpood,  184  mph 
Cntit'ng  ipood,  172  mph 
Kongo,  750  mihi 
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ever  play  post-office? 

Classified  advertisers  in  The  New  York  Times  are  always  playing  post-office  .  .  .  and 
not  just  for  fun.  They  play  it  for  the  hundred  and  one  services  that  classified  advertising 
performs  for  people. 

How  successfully  they  play  it  in  The  New  York  Times  is  shown  by  this  fact— in  1947, 

classifiecf  advertisers  using  box  numbers  in  The  New  York  Times  (only  a  fraction 

of  all  classified  advertisers)  collected  4,336,525  letters  in  response  to  their  advertisements. 

This  was  701,106  letters  more  than  they  collected  in  the  previous  year  ...  an  indication 
that  the  game  gets  better  and  better  in  The  New  York  Times. 

This  tremendous  response  to  classified  box  number  advertising  is  an  indication,  too, 
of  the  total  response  to  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times  ...  a  response  that  has 
kept  The  New  York  Times  the  advertising  leader  in  New  York  for  29  consecutive  years. 
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ISSUED  EVEBY  SATUBDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Congressmen  Say  ITU  Issues 
Can  Be  Resolved  within  Law 

Union  Protection  Is  'Overlooked'; 

Hearing  Opens  on  ANPA  Complaint 


REP.  Thomas  Owens  of  Illin¬ 
ois,  who  conducted  the  House 
Labor  Committee  probe  into  the 
Chicago  newspaper  strike,  is 
confident  the  issues  can  be  re¬ 
solved  within  the  present  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law 
and  his  views  are  shared  by 
Rep.  Charles  J.  Kerston  of  Wis¬ 
consin  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  hearings. 

Owens  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Washington  representa¬ 
tive  it  is  too  early  to  forecast 
the  outcome  of  the  committee 
study  or  of  the  labor  dispute 
since  more  testimony  may  be  of¬ 
fered,  but  he  protested  that  a 
widely  quoted  statement  that 
“the  law  should  be  revoked” 
was  taken  out  of  context  and  did 
not  reflect  his  views  at  all. 

8  He  enlarged  upon  that  subject 
to  say:  “If  the  workers  of  the 
country  are  against  the  law, 
naturally  it  should  be  revoked. 
But  that  means  the  workers  and 
not  individual  union  leaders.  So 
far  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  wish  this. 

Provisions  in  the  Low 
"We  still  are  positive  that  this 
strike  can  be  settled  satisfactor¬ 
ily  within  its  provisions.” 

Kersten  added:  “The  issues 
merely  point  up  provisions  that 
already  exist  in  the  law;  pro¬ 
visions  which  protect  the  work¬ 
ers,  but  still  remain  the  main 
contentions  in  this  strike.” 

Thus  the  Congressmen  sum¬ 
marized  their  discussions  of  the 
T-H  law  with  Robert  J.  Bassett, 
Hearst  labor  relations  counsel, 
when  the  latter  was  testifying 
on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  News- 
I  paper  Publishers  Association. 

It  was  the  gist  of  this  ex¬ 
change  of  comments  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
in  pressing  its  no-contract  pol¬ 
icy,  had  “overlooked”  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  law  which  would 
prohibit  “bad”  publishers  from 
disrupting  the  union. 

(Pertinent  excerpts  from  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  are 
published  on  pages  75  ond  76 
of  this  issue.) 

Joseph  Rhoden,  chairman  of 
Chicago  typographical  union’s 
scale  committee,  was  a  final  wit- 
ness  before  the  committee.  He 
a  vehement  criticism 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  as- 
that  it  prevents  true  col¬ 
lective  bargaining. 

Language  of  the  law,  which  is 
injurious  to  the  union  is  speci- 
I^oden  told  the  committee, 
but  that  to  protect  the  union  is 


vague.  He  praised  I’TU’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Woodruff  Randolph,  as 
“the  most  patriotic  and  honest 
official  that  this  or  any  other 
union  ever  had.” 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  at  which  several  union  lead¬ 
ers  had  insisted  the  Chicago 
strike  is  “for  wages  only,”  a 
member  (Lawrence  Stevens  of 
Chicago  Tribune’s  composing 
room)  urged  Local  16  to  “tell 
the  public  we’re  really  striking 
against  the  Taft-Hartley  Law.” 
He  was  greeted  with  applause 
and  boos. 

Mailers  Continue  at  Work 

An  expected  stoppage  of  work 
by  mailers,  who  are  affiliated 
with  I’m,  did  not  materialize 
upon  expiration  of  the  contract 
Jan.  3,  but  union  officials  would 
not  comment.  It  had  been  point¬ 
ed  out,  however,  that  I’TU  offi¬ 
cials  have  warned  all  members 
to  follow  the  union's  customary 
strike  procedure. 

“We  very  definitely  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  even  if  the 
mailers  go  out,”  said  John  F. 
O’Keefe  of  the  publishers’  asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  Chicago  dailies  have  not 
miss^  publishing  one  day  since 
the  union  printers  walked  out 
Nov.  24.  Extensive  use  of  photo¬ 
engraving  methods  has  been 
made  and  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  technique  has  been 
achieved.  The  results  have  at¬ 
tracted  widespread  attention  to 
the  new  “cold  type”  methods  of 
printing,  in  special  magazine 
articles  and  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  half  a  dozen  dail¬ 
ies  in  smaller  cities,  affected 
similarly  by  composing  room 
stoppages,  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
cruit  new  forces  and  continue 
publication  in  the  conventional 
manner. 

Two  weeklies  in  Queens  Coun¬ 
ty,  part  of  New  York  City,  sus¬ 
pended  Dec.  31  “rather  than  be 
faced  with  the  uncertainties  (of 
union  wage  demands)  as  well  as 
the  threat  of  a  strike.”  Pub¬ 
lisher  C.  W.  A.  Cannon  said 
“we  decided  to  lay  the  men  off 
and  close  our  plant.” 

ANPA  Case  Under  Way 

Hearings  by  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  ITU  is  guilty 
of  unfair  labor  practices  opened 
in  Chicago’s  City  Hall  Jan.  7. 

First  action  by  NLRB  Attor¬ 
ney  Allen  Sinsheimer,  Jr.,  was 
presentation  to  Trial  Examiner 
Arthur  Leff  of  a  partial  bill  of 


particulars  setting  forth  specific 
newspapers  affected  by  alleged 
offenses. 

The  complaint  in  the  case  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  al¬ 
leges  that  the  ITU: 

Attempted  to  impose  a  closed 
shop  in  newspaper  composing 
rooms  contrary  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law. 

Failed  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  on  a  new  contract  and  co¬ 
erced  its  local  unions  not  to 
bargain  in  good  faith. 

Coerced  its  members  to  en¬ 
gage  in  “slowdowns”  and  in 
“feather-bedding.” 

Required  under  “feather-bed- 
( Continued  on  page  64) 


JAMES  E.  STILES,  publisher  of 

the  Rockville  Center  (N.  Y.) 
Nassau  Review-Star,  was  ex¬ 
amined  this  week  concerning 
the  strained  relations  between 
him  and  the  publishers  of  Hemp¬ 
stead  Newsday  which  developed 
during  negotiations  with  Nassau 
County  Typographical  Union 
No.  915  last  summer. 

With  Mr.  Stiles  on  the  stand 
for  the  seventh  day  in  the 
month-old  trial  of  his  charges 
of  unfair  labor  practices  against 
the  union,  Allan  F.  Perl,  repre¬ 
senting  the  local  and  also  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
pressed  the  Review-Star  pub¬ 
lisher  to  answer  whether  there 
was  a  “gentleman’s  agreement” 
with  the  rival  paper  to  conduct 
negotiations  jointly. 

Stiles  said  there  was  no  for¬ 
mal  agreement  but  Henry  C. 
Page,  who  was  then  general 
manager  of  Newsday,  “went 
along”  on  a  wage  offer  in  the 
early  stages  of  negotiation. 

“Was  it  agreed  that  it  would 
be  a  joint  offer?”  Perl  inquired. 

“Now,  Mr.  Perl,”  Stiles  re- 
pli^,  “youre  trying  to  assume 
ainicable  relations  which  didn’t 
exist.  .  .  .  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
friendly  enemies?” 

“Actually,”  Perl  came  back, 
“weren’t  you  trying  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  your  compet¬ 
itor?” 

NLRB  Examiner  Peter  F. 
Ward  ruled  it  out  as  an  im¬ 
proper  question. 

Coming  back  to  the  matter 
later,  the  union  counsel  cross- 


Joseph  F.  Sorace.  assembles  type 
in  the  Nassau  Review-Star  com¬ 
posing  room  where  he  has  token 
up  duties  os  mechonical  superin¬ 
tendent.  He  was  formerly  at 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 


examined  Stiles  on  his  previous 
testimony  that  Newsday  later 
made  a  better  offer  than  the  one 
submitted  jointly.  Stiles  then 
told  how  the  ITU  representative, 
Robert  C.  Kirkpatrick,  had 
sought  to  “trade  one  paper 
against  the  other”  and  had 
asked  Stiles  to  make  a  better 
offer  than  Newsday’s. 

On  the  12th  day  of  testimony. 
Examiner  Ward  interrupted 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Stiles 
and  asked  counsel  to  confer  on 
any  possible  bases  for  settle¬ 
ment.  Adjournment  was  taken 
until  Jan.  12. 

“We  refused  to  change  our 
offer,”  Stiles  related,  “until  the 
union  members  had  voted  on 
the  Newsday  proposal.” 

The  union  rejected  Newsday's 
offer  of  $75  for  40  hours  and 
Kirkpatrick  then  told  Stiles  he 
would  recommend  an  offer  of 
$73  (plus  $2  later)  for  38% 
hours. 

A  break  in  relations  with  the 
Newsday  management  occurred 
later,  Stiles  said. 

“It  was  Kirkpatrick,”  he  said, 
“who  first  told  us  about  News- 
day’s  $75  offer.” 

Stiles  repeated  that  he  had 
not  made  any  better  offer  prior 
to  the  union’s  rejection  of  News- 
day’s  offer. 

Perl  intimated  in  a  question 
that  Stiles  and  the  union  scale 
committee  were  at  odds  gener¬ 
ally  and  Stiles  replied;  “Our 
relationships  with  the  union  had 
been  friendly  until  Mr.  Ran- 
( Continued  on  page  76) 
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Stiles  Is  Queried  on  Split 
With  Rival  in  Union  Talks 

By  Jerry  Walker 
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Justice  Dept 
Studies  'Break' 
On  Speed  Plane 

Washington  —  Capital  news¬ 
men  are  awaiting  Department  of 
Justice  and  Air  Forces  guidance 
as  to  how  far  they  may  go  in 
describing  military  weapons  de¬ 
veloped  in  peacetime. 

The  latest  round  of  conjec¬ 
tures  was  set  in  motion  when 
Aviation  Week  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  an  article,  Dec.  22,  telling 
of  the  faster-than-sound  flight 
that  had  been  completed.  On 
the  same  day,  a  story  carrying 
somewhat  similar  facts  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Raised  immediately  were  ques¬ 
tions  whether  the  publications 
had  disclosed  forbidden  infor¬ 
mation,  had  associated  parts  of 
allowable  information  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  story  that  revealed 
something  the  military  arms 
preferred  to  keep  hidden,  had 
published  matter  of  current  in¬ 
formation  properly  at  their  dis¬ 
posal — or  had  used  “old  stuff?” 

The  Air  Forces  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  swung  into 
action,  but  both  declined  to  say 
what  the  objective  was,  other 
than  "study.” 

The  only  statement  the  Air 
Forces  would  make  is:  “It  is 
Air  Forces  opinion  that  the 
XS-1  project  was  classifled  in¬ 
formation  and  publication  of 
the  story  was  a  security  viola¬ 
tion.  Having  no  facilities  for 
prosecution  of  such  a  matter, 
the  Air  Forces  turned  the  mat¬ 
ter  over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  information  and 
whatever  action  might  be 
needed.” 

Although  a  picture  of  the 
XS-1  was  releas^  by  the  Army 
a  year  ago,  the  Air  Forces  claims 
that  only  performance  is  re¬ 
stricted  information. 

Robert  H.  Wood,  editor  of 
Aviation  Week,  said  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  the 
Air  Forces  would  release  the 
story  later,  which  was  the  rea¬ 
son  for  running  It  Dec.  22. 
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N.  Y.  Piessmen 
Approve  Contract 

Membership  of  Local  No.  2, 
International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants’  Union,  ap¬ 
proved  on  Jan.  7  a  new  contract 
with  the  Publishers  Association 
of  New  York  City,  by  a  vote  of 
1,012  to  256.  The  publishers’ 
representatives  and  Joseph  F. 
Dwyer,  president  of  the  local, 
reached  agreement  in  their  ne¬ 
gotiations  two  weeks  ago.  The 
contract  provides  for  a  union 
shop  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

Foods  Airline 
Leaders  to 
Address  NAEA 

Leaders  in  the  food  and  avia¬ 
tion  industries  will  be  luncheon 
speakers  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association,  which 
takes  place  in  Chicago  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Jan.  11 
through  14.  They  are  Paul 
Willis,  president  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  and 
W.  A.  Patterson,  president  of 
United  Airlines. 

Advance  indications  are  that 
a  record  or  near-record  number 
of  delegates  will  attend,  it  is 
reported  by  Bob  Pace,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Danville 
(ITL)  Commercial-News  and 
NAEA  secretary.  Applications 
received  have  already  exceeded 
hotel  accommodations,  he  said. 

Final  touches  were  put  on  the 
program  this  week  by  Harold  V. 
Manzer,  program  chairman.  Mr. 
Manzer  is  business  manager  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
gram^Gozette  and  first  vice- 
president  of  NAEA.  Following 
is  an  outline  of  the  program: 

Sunday,  January  11 
2:30  p.m. — NAEA  annual  board 
meeting,  to  which  state  vice- 
presidents  and  committee 
chairmen  have  been  invited. 

Monday,  January  12 
8:00  a.m.— Convention  registra¬ 
tion. 

9:lSa.m. — President  James  W. 
Egan,  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  the 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  will  bring 
the  Annual  Meeting  to  order. 
12:15  p.m. — Luncheon. 

2:15  p.m. — Business  sessions. 
6:00  p.m. — Agency  reception. 
7:00  p.m. — Buffet  supper. 

Tuesday,  January  13 
9:15  a.m. — eBusiness  session. 
12:15  p.m. — Luncheon. 

2:15  p.m. — Four  off  -  the  -  record 
roundtable  meetings. 

Wednesday,  January  14 
9:15  a.m.— 'Final  session. 

12:00  noon — Elections  of  officers. 
Adjournment.  Meeting  of  new 
officers  and  board. 

A  special  exhibit  and  dis¬ 
cussion  session  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  on  “How  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Is  Prepared  in  Chicago 
Today.”  ’The  program,  which 
will  follow  the  ’Tuesday  lunch¬ 
eon,  will  be  featured  by  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  period  with 
Chicago  ad  executives. 


Guild  to  Seek  E  &  P  CALENDAR 

$500  Base  for 

^  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi- 

Exempt  Class  n.l?— printing  Edu  * 

American  Newspaper  Guild  cation  WmI^ 

will  recommend  two  amend-  12-16  —  National 

ments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand-  Goods  Assn.,  37th 

ards  Act  when  the  guild  and  annual  convratlon.  Hotel 
American  Newspaper  Publish-  Pennsylvania 

ers  Association  appear  at  hear-  Jan.  15— ^lifornia  News-  j 
ings  Jan.  13  in  Washington.  PaPfJ*  Publishers  Assn.,  an- 

ANG  will  urge  setting  of  a  0,“?.*  n'spibcrship  meeting  of  ; 

$500  instead  of  $200  a  month  California  and  Nevada  Asso-  i 

salary  test  for  professionals  ex-  cmed  Press  members.  Coro- 

empt  from  overtime.  Secretary-  nado.  ,,  ,  ' 

Treasurer  Ralph  B.  Novak  told  „  Jan.  16-17  —  New  Mexico 

Editor  &  Publisher.  It  will  alM  Press  Assn.,  annual  convea- 

ask  that  the  language  of  the  law  J*®®*  University  of  New  Mis- 

be  clarified  to  put  the  permis-  .  .  , 

sible  amount  of  non-exempt  .,•'■?*  18^20  — Great  l^kei 
work  in  hours  rather  than  per-  conference,  PMt- 

centage  and  make  it  a  flat  eight  1*^.  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids, 
hours  Mich. 

According  to  the  present  No^eastem 

wage-hour  provisions,  profes-  Classified  AdvCTtislng 
sional  and  administrative  em-  agws  meeting,  Hotel  Statler, 
ployes  are  exempt  from  over-  uumio. 
time  requirements  of  the  act  if  York 

they  receive  more  than  $200  a  Publishers  h^n.,  annual  wn- 
month,  and  executives  if  they  Clinton  Ho- 

earn  more  than  WO  a  week.  ’The  tei,  Albany, 
wage-hour  division  is  conduct- 

Michelsou  Dies; 
PubUcityWizord 

ed  to  take  opposing  stands  on 

classification  of  editorial  em-  1  Ol  11  @W  1^0ai 
ployes  as  professionals  much  as  Washington— Charles  Michel¬ 

le  National  Aswiation  of  g^n,  79,  who  turned  from  newe 
Broadcasters  a^  the  N^ional  paper  work  to  politicsd  prea 
Association  of  I^io  Artists  did  agenting  upon  emmise  of  the 
on  a  similar  point  this  week.  New  York  World  and  wu  I 
ANPA’s  Mneral  imnager,  credited  with  a  large  share  in 
Cranston  Williams,  declined  to  the  successes  of  the  New  Deel 
outline  the  proposed  ANPA  died  here  Jan.  8  following  •  I 
stand  prior  to  official  approval,  long  illness, 
but  left  E&P  with  the  expecta-  At  the  height  of  the  Roosevelt 
tion  that  It  would  take  the  same  administration,  Michelson  wu 
position  it  did  some  years  ago  paid  $24,000  a  year  by  the  Demo- 
when  it  requested  a  wage-hour  cratic  National  Committee,  i 
division  to  classify  news  and  figure  which  had  not  been  ap- ' 
editorial  writers  as  professional,  proached  up  to  that  time  by  siqr 
holding  that  many  writers,  ex-  political  publicity  man  and  hu 
ecutives  and  outride  salesmen  not  been  exceeded  by  any  tines 
had  been  Incorrectly  classified,  his  retirement,  to  write  tht 
Executive  Vicepresident  Sam  Speaks.” 

Eubanks  will  be  chief  spokes-  Michelson  s  typewriter  was  » 
man  for  the  guild.  sponsible  for  much  of  ffie  dli- 

un,....  Ttf  AD  favor  in  which  Herbert  Hoover 

found  himself  midway  through 

Ue  carried  on  a  relentless  cam-  ■ 
dlo  news  editors  and  onnouno-  naisn  to  de-nonularize  the  In- 

*’•  cuiSen^  «dTel,Sd  pa^  £ 

Doherty  of  N^  called  for  a  Democratic  regime 

more  reaUstlc  appUcation  of  envious  Washington  re 

the  Act,  dMlaring  uiat  announc-  porter  protested  during  a  iat« 
ers,  news,  farm  and  fashion  edi-  campaign:  “What  does  CharU# 
tors,  home  economists,  sports  Michelson  do  to  make  him 
and  other  special  events  an-  worthy  of  a  $24,000  salary?”  The 
nouncers,  commentators  and  answer  was  succinctly,  “Martin, 
public  relations  specialists  pro-  Barton,  and  Fish”— another  tsll- 
duce  creative  work  calling  for  ing  campaign  slogan, 
both  talent  and  Judgment.  Michelson  was  a  reporter  <* 

■  the  Son  Francisco  Post,  Exami*-^ 

tfoi  nnn  a  -a-  ***6  Call  before  he 

$31,000  to  Chanties  out”  beyond  the  limits  of  that 

Pittsburch.  Pa.-The  annual 
audit  of  the  books  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh  Post-Gazette  Dapper  Dan  Joum^  ln  1M6. 

Club  revealed  that  1947  was  the 

biggest  in  the  history  of  the  the 

club,  a  charitable  organization, 

since  it  was  put  on  a  permanent  San  P™ncisco  Examine 
membership  basis  in  1939.  (E.  &  to 

P.,  Nov.  22,  1947.)  A  total  of  P  1908  and  l^.  Chicogo  A^- 
$31,396.59  was  turned  over  to  icon  from  1909  to  1914,  Ww 
various  charities,  boosting  the  ington  correspondent  ox 
club’s  all-time  contributions  to  Chicago  Herald  and  later  tot 
$84,459.36.  the  New  York  World. 
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Plant  Engineers  Formula 
Helps  to  End  Labor  Dispute 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  Study 
By  Runion  Sets  Work  Standards 


LOUISVILLE,  KY.  —  An  indus¬ 
trial  engineering  study  was 
us^  for  what  was  believed  to 
be  the  first  time 
by  a  newspaper 
to  settle  a  labor 
dispute.  The  is¬ 
sue  i  n  v  o  1  v  e  d 
weight  and  size 
of  bundles  of 
papers  handled 
by  mailers  on 
t  h  e  Louisville 
Courier -Journal. 

The  dispute 
arose  when  the 
mailers  protest¬ 
ed  the  oversize 
papers  and  their 
working  load  and  complained  to 
the  management  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  be  remedied.  Lisle  Baker, 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  CJ  and  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  F.  E.  Wood, 
labor  relations  director  for  the 
paper,  decided  to  use  an  engi¬ 
neering  approach  to  settle  the 
issue  rather  than  call  in  an 
arbitrator. 

C.  C.  Thompson,  president, 
and  C.  J.  Waddell,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Louisville  Mailers 
Union  Local  99,  IMIU,  accepted 
the  proposal  to  substitute  the 
findings  of  an  industrial  engi¬ 
neering  study  for  the  decision 
of  an  arbitration  group. 

Worked  With  the  Men 

The  management  hired  and 
paid  H.  Earle  Runion,  produc¬ 
tion  engineer,  experienced  in 
newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  problems,  to  make  the 
survey,  and  to  study  the  situa¬ 
tion  impartially  in  detail. 

The  study  determined  definite 
standards  in  manual  work  load 
requirements  consisting  of  bun¬ 
dle,  weight  and  size  for  each 
operation  when  noticeable  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  employe 
was  necessary  during  job  per¬ 
formance. 

Runion  accumulated  his  facts 
by  working  side  by  side  with 
the  men  in  the  mailroom.  An 
analysis  was  made  in  a  written 
report,  cc^ies  of  which  were 
given  to  both  sides.  The  report 
contained  the  operational  facts 
as  Runion  found  them  and  his 
unbiased  opinions  regarding  a 
mlution,  along  with  an  explana- 
in  detail  as  to  the  reasons 
for  his  recommendations. 

Neither  party  was  obligated 
to  accept  the  recommendations 
but  they  were  expected  to  use 
the  facts  in  drawing  their  con¬ 
clusions  to  reach  the  final  agree¬ 
ment.  The  recommendations 
were  to  be  considered  as  sug¬ 
gestions  in  reaching  a  fair  set¬ 
tlement. 

Runion’s  engineering  analysis 
contained  detailed  information 
tor  each  operation  where  time. 


body  movement  and  body  handl¬ 
ing  were  concerned  the  amount 
of  effort  required  by  the  worker 
was  based  on  authoritative  tech¬ 
nical  standards  of  muscular 
work,  fatigue  and  recovery.  The 
varying  speeds  of  the  presses 
were  also  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  Runion’s  sur¬ 
vey.  standards  were  decided. 
These  standards  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  dimensions  of  the 
bundle  to  be  handled  by  the 
mailer  and  the  prevailing  work¬ 
ing  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
Courier-Journal : 

MAILROOM 

BUNDLE  HANDLING  CHART 
STRAIGHT  PRESS  RUN 


No.  Pages  No.  Papers  Weight 
per  Paper  per  Stack  per  Bundle 


10 

300 

43.80 

12 

250 

43.80 

14 

200 

40.88 

16  22 

1.50 

35.04  to  48.18 

24  30 

100 

35.04  to  43.80 

32  36 

100 

46.72  to  52.56 

38-40 

50 

27.74  to  29.20 

COLLECT  PRESS  RUN 


40  44  7.5  43.80  to  48.18 

48  60  50  35.04  to  43.80 

After  the  engineering  study 
had  been  completed,  the  man¬ 
agement  and  the  union  required 
two  weeks  to  digest  the  report 
but  were  able  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  agreement  at  their 
first  meeting  after  the  study 
period.  Both  parties  conceded 
minor  points  and  the  final  de¬ 
cision  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  findings. 

Seen  As  Forward  Step 
Baker,  speaking  for  the  Cour¬ 
ier  management,  called  the  re¬ 
sults  extremely  satisfactory  and 
said  the  use  of  a  production 
engineering  study  to  solve  a 
labor  dispute  was  a  forward 
step  in  labor  management  rela¬ 
tions.  The  union  also  preferred 
a  scientific  approach  to  the 
problem  rather  than  bringing 
in  an  arbitrator  who  was  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  problem  and 
who  would  make  a  decision 
that  could  be  distasteful  to  both 
sides. 

“I’d  much  rather  see  situa¬ 
tions  of  this  sort  straightened 
out  like  this  than  by  arbitra¬ 
tion,’’  ’Thompson,  mailer’s  presi¬ 
dent,  said. 

Runion,  head  of  the  Louisville 
production  engineering  firm 
bearing  his  name,  has  varied 
experience  solving  industrial 
problems  for  newspapers.  A 
specialist  in  production  and  lay¬ 
out  work  for  papers,  he  has 
been  called  in  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  the  South  Bend  Tribune, 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
and  other  papers. 

He  said  the  Courier  Journal 
is  the  first  paper  to  solve  a 
union  dilute  by  using  a  produc¬ 
tion  engineering  survey.  Citing 


the  advantages  of  this  method. 
Runion  declared  the  thing  for 
both  sides  to  do  is  to  establish 
the  facts  at  issue.  The  only 
way  to  do  that  is  from  a  un¬ 
biased  technical  approach,  he 
claimed.  Runion  called  the 
C  J’s  and  the  union’s  acceptance 
of  a  solution  most  encouraging 
and  predicted  that  the  practice 
of  calling  in  an  engineer  to 
settle  labor  problems  will  be¬ 
come  more  widespread. 

Discussing  this  new  approach 
for  E&P,  Runion  declared: 

“Let  us  suppose  it  had  been 
necessary  to  submit  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  to  arbitration.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  arbitrator  with 
the  aid  of  a  detailed  factual  re¬ 
port  on  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion  is  in  a  better  position 
to  arrive  at  a  fairer  and  more 
reasonable  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  than  he  would  have  been 
listening  to  the  confused  explan¬ 
ations  given  orally  by  the  two 
parties  in  controversy? 

“Actually  a  fair  and  honest 


WASHINGTON  —  “There  are 

some  signs  that  during  1948  the 
gap  between  supply  and  demand 
for  newsprint  will  narrow,”  the 
pulp  and  paper  report  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
said  this  week. 

The  better  newsprint  situation 
“may  be  partly  due  to  prospects 
of  a  slightly  augmented  supply 
in  1948  and  partly  to  a  dis¬ 
inclination  or  an  inability  on 
the  part  of  some  publishers  to 
pay  the  present  high  spot 
prices,”  the  report  said. 

“One  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  field  offices  reported 
the  trade  has  noted  a  slight  drop 
in  the  demand,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  newsprint  still  ap¬ 
peared  hard  to  obtain.  Adver¬ 
tising  offering  small  spot  ship¬ 
ments  of  newsprint  for  sale  are 
appearing  in  printing  trade 
journals.  Norwegian  and  Swed¬ 
ish  producers  are  manifesting 
more  interest  in  the  American 
market.  And  one  Canadian  and 
one  United  States  milt  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  increase  their  output 
early  in  1948. 

“Offsetting  these  favorable 
factors  is  the  present  power 
situation  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  which  threatens  to 
curtail  newsprint  output.  ’The 
outlook  is  particularly  bad  in 
Finland  where  all  mechanical 
pulp  mills,  excepting  those 
working  on  reparation  orders, 
were  closed  in  the  early  part  of 
November. 

"Consumption  of  newsprint  in 
October  continued  the  upward 
trend  manifested  in  September 
and  established  a  new  high  for 


conclusion  cannot  be  decided 
upon  unless  a  detailed  survey 
has  been  made  of  the  problem 
and  the  facts  recorded  by  a 
disinterested  party.  The  writer 
firmly  believes  that  the  difficul¬ 
ties  existing  today  between 
Management  and  the  Unions  is 
the  lack  of  confidence  in  each 
other.  The  cause  for  such  a 
condition  can  usually  be  traced 
to  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  both  parties,  since  neither  is 
equipped  with  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  other  s  problem.  Oral 
discussion  is  not  adequate.  Ar¬ 
guments  and  confusion  usually 
develop  and  the  true  facts  in  the 
case  are  soon  overshadowed  by 
distrust  and  irritation. 

'Facts  First' 

“When  we  stop  and  think 
about  it,  what  has  either  side 
done  to  encourage  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  other?  The  method 
of  establishing  the  facts  first, 
which  both  the  Courier- Journal 
and  the  International  Mailers 
Union  have  selected  to  settle 
their  differences,  is  the  most 
encouraging  sign  for  labor-man¬ 
agement  peace  and  understand¬ 
ing  to  date.  Its  success  should 
open  the  way  to  greater  accom¬ 
plishments  by  both  in  establish¬ 
ing  confidence  that  is  so  badly 
needed.” 


any  one  month.  As  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year  is  a  period 
of  high  newsprint  consumption 
due  to  the  seasonably  heavy  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  is  probable  that 
United  States  total  consumption 
for  1947  will  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  4,900,000  tons. 

“Rumors  of  a  rise  in  contract 
prices  of  newsprint  by  Canadian 
mills  have  been  current  over  the 
past  month.  'These  have  been 
substantiated  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  two  mills  in  Canada 
that  their  contract  price  would 
advance  $6  per  ton  effective 
Jan.  1,  1948.  A  third  large  Cana¬ 
dian  company  ( Consolidated ) 
has  announced  that  its  1947  con¬ 
tract  price  will  remain  in  effect 
during  January  and  February, 
1948,  thus  leaving  the  way  open 
for  an  increase  later  in  the 
year,”  the  report  said. 

The  report  was  prepared  prior 
to  announcement  by  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Paper  Mills  group  and 
Bowater  Paper  Co.  of  a  $6  in¬ 
crease,  effective  Jan.  1  to  July  1. 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  noti¬ 
fied  customers  it  was  not  ad¬ 
vancing  its  price  ($88.50  base) 
“pending  a  more  thorough  an¬ 
alysis  of  manufacturing  cost  in¬ 
creases.” 

Price  Bros,  has  made  no  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  change  from 
the  $91  base ;  neither  has  South¬ 
land  Paper  Mills  of  Texas  re¬ 
vised  its  price  schedule. 

James  Maclaren  Co.  has 
boosted  the  price  $4  for  January 
and  February,  to  be  followed  by 
an  additional  $2  increase  for 
March-June.  Donnaconna  Paper 
Co.  price  will  advance  $3  or  $4, 
depending  on  contract  clauses. 
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Wisconsin  Law  ^  Local  Council 

Limits  Press,  ^  i£.  Row  Rates  Over 

Editor  Asserts  Truman,  Dewey 

Madison,  Wis.— Arguing  that  Kingston,  N.  Y  — In  the  battle 

press  freedom  is  abridged  by  a  between  local  and  national  news 

Wisconsin  statute  that  prohibits  in  i  n  i  i.  for  oage  1  headlines  in  the  Ei»c- 

pubhcation  of  the  -identity  ’  of  Tw  MOef  taCiS  abOUt  fUfl  Oil  SUDWieS  ning  Leader,  a  local  Common 
a  female  who  0}ay  have  been  .  _  Council  story  won  out  this  week 

rap^,  Wiiliam  ^  Eyjue,  editor  '  over  President  Truman's  State 

of  the  Madison  Capital  Times.  '•  I  “1^^'""!!-^“  I  of  the  Union  message  and  Gov- 

hled  a  brief  last  week  defend  | i  ernor  Dewey's  annual  message 

nims0lf  sj^sinst  d  criminsl  ^  to  the  Lc^isldturc 

*  The  Truman  and  Dewey 

The  case  arose  from  the  pub  _ ... ,  jj  stories  placed  second  and  third 

Imation  by  the  Capital  Times  of  » »w »« ii  gij  n  <  and  stories  on  Pa.estine  and 

who  was  c*»»f  Germany  were  trimmed  to  bul- 

with  a  university  student  when  |gQ29  letins,  because  the  Leader  is 

he  was  murdered.  The  killers.  _  ^  limited  to  eieht  oaees  dailv.  due 


and  unconstitutional  because  it  all-time  high  it  cannot  meet  all  of 
w  unc  ear,  uncertain  and  dis  the  greatly  increased  demand. 

criminatory  and  becaiLse  it  vio  _ 

lates  freedom  of  the  pre.ss.  ' 

Prosecuting  Attorney  ^win  ground  to  differentiate  between 
M.  Wilkie's  brief  denied  the  law  the  evils  to  be  apprehended 
abridges  press  freedom  and  as  from  a  publication  in  printed, 
serted  the  statute  is  a  valid  use  permanent  form  and  those  re 


Local  Council  Quarantined 

Row  Rates  Over 

publisher  el  the  Richmond 

ItL  f-  "  Truman,  Dewey  ""'1°  i" 

Tf*!!  .,  Kingston,  N.  Y.— In  the  battle  ^j,g  edition  because  his  six- 

1^  between  local  and  national  news  ,  .  _ .,-,,,1.4 

-  ,  «  ,  n  .  .1  for  oage  1  headlines  in  the  Ere  year-old  son  contracted  scarlet 

IIK  sober  tads  atXMlt  lild  Oil  supplies  nutg  Leader,  a  local  Common  fever.  Le  Breton  said  he  felt 
•  .  Council  story  won  out  this  week  could  not  take  the  chance 

-  ,  over  President  Truman's  State  ,  _ 4U«  Tk« 

|  |:.;r'"r4r**  I  of  the  Union  message  and  Gov  spreading 

r  I  ernor  Dewey's  annual  message  Times,  printed  in  Le  Bretons 

■"  ''"■“T  j J I  to  the  Legislature.  home,  was  quarantined  for 

■  '.'Tir-:  '  The  Truman  and  Dewe.v 

—  -  J  stories  placed  second  and  third  21  days. _ Y- 

•  MiM M 4 9 dr ,  stories  on  Pa.estine  and  _ 

4r.».»  .11  c*.p..f  ......  Germany  were  trimmed  to  bul  A  I 

because  the  Leader  is  ^  rKXyVSL^ 

-k  k  c.  j  j  rt  i  1  limited  to  eight  pages  daily,  due  Qi^rrr'A 

Ad  above,  by  Standard  Oil  of  jq  mechanical  problems  and  a  ^^TDGrX  i3paC© 

Indiana,  ran  this  week  in  191  shortage  of  paper.  Explained  —i  K  ikT  H  TkT  n  J 

newspapers  in  Midwest.  It  urges  Managing  Editor  Robert  J.  Tq  AJN  A.^  AOS 

conservation  of  fuel  oil,  pointing  Stone:  * 

out  that  although  production  is  at  “Our  readers  keep  reminding  Because  of  easily  of  the  t^ws- 
all-time  high  it  cannot  meet  all  of  us  ‘We’re  reading  a  Kingston  print  situation,  the  four  bMlc 

the  greatly  increased  demand.  paper  and  we  would  rather  read  Northwest  members  in  tne  ra- 

_  about  the  Kingston  Common  cific  Coast  Region  of  the  Ameri- 

j  4  j  «  4-  *  u  4  Council  than  President  'Tru-  can  Newspaper  Advertising  Net- 

ground  to  differentiate  between  ..  work  are  now  able  to  accept 

the  evils  to  be  apprehended  three  linecasting  network  orders  for  advertising, 

from  a  publication  in  printed,  machines  working,  a  fourth  according  to  a  statement  this 


over  President  Truman's  State 
of  the  Union  message  and  Gov 
ernor  Dewey's  annual  message 
to  the  Legislature. 

The  Truman  and  Dewe.v 
stories  placed  second  and  third 
and  stories  on  Pa.estine  and 
Germany  were  trimmed  to  bul 
letins.  because  the  Leader  is 
limited  to  eight  pages  daily,  due 


who  are  now  serving  life  terms.  Ad  above,  by  Standard  Oil  of  to  mechanical  problems  and  a 

also  admitted  assaulting  the  girl  Indiana,  ran  this  week  in  191  shortage  of  paper.  Explained 

Evjue’s  brief,  filed  by  his  at  newspapers  in  Midwest.  It  urges  Managing  Editor  Robert  J. 

torney,  W.  Wade  Boaixlman.  conservation  of  fuel  oil,  pointing  Stone: 

contends  the  statute  Is  invalid  out  that  although  production  is  at  “Our  readers  keep  reminding 


shortage  of  paper.  Explained 
Managing  Editor  Robert  J. 
Stone: 

“Our  readers  keep  reminding 
us  ‘We’re  reading  a  Kingston 
paper  and  we  would  rather  read 


permanent  form  and  those  re  operator  is  in  the  hospital  and  a  week  by  txiwara  w.  maaaen 
suiting  frono  tran.sitory.  oral  machine  is  “down."  executive  vicepresident  of 

communications.  Handling  of  the  local  story  ANAN.  u-  u  k 

On  the  question  of  identifica  proved  the  big  headache.  The  The  four  papers,  which  be 
tion.  Wilkie  has  this  to  say:  “It  council  had  a  three-hour  session  came  activated  as  of  Jan.  1, 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  more  fighting  over  the  budget  and  1948,  are:  the  PonlarM  Oregon 
positive  method  of  identifying  a  there  were  several  angles  to  it.  Journal,  Seattle  I  wash.)  Timet. 
person  through  newspaper  pub  Stone  favored  separate  stories  Spokane  (Wash.  )  Spokesman 
lication  than  by  publication  of  on  the  theory  that  no  reporter  Review  and  Chromcle,  Tacoma 
such  person's  name."  could  possibly  handle  the  whole  (Wash.)  News  Tribune. 

Outside  the  courts,  the  situa  story  in  one  piece  and  there  It  is  anticipat^.  Madden 


of  the  state's  police  power  to  suiting  from  transitory,  oral 
protect  public  welfare  and  communications." 


according  to  a  statement  this 
week  by  Edward  D.  Madden, 
executive  vicepresident  of 


morals. 

“Had  Mr.  Evjue  merely  re 
ferred  to  the  alleged  rapee  as  a 
‘female  companion  of  the  mur 
dered  man,  as  one  or  two  news 
papers  did,  he  would  have 
placed  a  cloud  of  scandal  on 
the  murdered  man,”  Boardman's 


On  the  question  of  identifica  proved  the  big  headache.  The 
tion.  Wilkie  has  this  to  say:  “It  council  had  a  three-hour  session 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  more  fighting  over  the  budget  and 
positive  method  of  identifying  a  there  were  several  angles  to  it. 
person  through  newspaper  pub  Stone  favored  separate  stories 
lication  than  by  publication  of  on  the  theory  that  no  reporter 
such  person's  name."  could  possibly  handle  the  whole 


cho^  ruf/^to'T'h  •  Evjue  tion  was  complicated  in  another  isn’t^  anyone  who  would  read  said, 

fabricate  such  a  case  in  which  a  girl  leaned  six  or  seven  continued  columns  basic  meml^rs  in  the  Pacific  re 

r<^mpndina  fhoi  4h  4  4  4  I'’®'"  ^  ®3r  and  was  killed  while  on  one  meeting.  gion  will  be  in  ® 

riding  with  two  men.  The  Capi  In  all,  the  stories  ran  almost  accept  ANAN  business.  In  fte 
does  not  c.early  establish  the  4„i  Titr.4.=  raivaino,!  fr-nm  six  columns  Southwest  region  the  the__San 


(Wash.)  News  Tribune. 

It  is  anticipated,  Mr.  Madden 


case  in  which  a  girl  leaned  six  or  seven  continued  columns 
from  a  car  and  wa.s  killed  while  on  one  meeting. 


riding  with  two  men.  The  Capi  In  all,  the 
tal  Times  refrained  from  using  six  columns, 
her  name  because  of  the  possi  The  lead-a 
bility  that  she  “might  have  been  Ira  V.  D.  Wa 
raped.”  The  Times  pointed  out  paperman. 
in  an  editorial  that  the  name  Councilmei 


[11  aiiyuiie  wiiu  wuum  icau  -  —  ------- 

1C  or  seven  continued  columns  basic  members  in  the  Pacific  re 
i  one  meeting.  gion  wili  be  in  a  position  to 

In  all,  the  stories  ran  almost  accept  ANAN  busi^ss.  In  fte 


_ _ 1  *«‘j  r.  ‘■‘•A  liiiitis  itriraiiiea  irum 

Roarrfm^n  r>o‘^ I'®*’  name  because  of  the 
Boardman  points  out  that  many  gjij.y  fu-*  g  "micht  hav 

raS.’'  The  Timef  point 
wyTSnity  ‘hat  the 

Th44  41,  4  41.  I  was  being  withheld  beca 

The  brief  added  that  the  law  .ge  s„j*  aeainst  Eviue 

lfo?‘coTr‘"new7ni’n."““"^  ^‘a‘®  PaP®*-^-  hoUver  u.sed  the 

not  cover  newspapers  not  pub  name  immediatelv 
lished  in  Wisconsin  or  radio  sta  ®  immediately. 

tions  operating  either  within  or  ■ 

outside  of  the  state.  ,  .'i  ..  i 

“Most  uncertain  and  unintelii  Oberielder  Named 

gible  of  all  expressions  of  the  fl  J  Diror'frir  ri<  ARr* 
statute  are  the  words,  “who  may  LUreCtOF  01 

have  been  raped,”  Boardman  Theodore  I.  Oberfeldei 
charges.  been  named  director  of 


The  lead-all  was  handled  by 
Ira  V.  D.  Warren,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman. 

Councilmen  smiled  as  War- 


Southwest  region  the  the  Son 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  Newt 
is  activated,  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News  has  agreed  to  take  net¬ 
work  business  March  1,  and  at 


111  dll  CUliUlldl  lllctl  me  Jlclllie  that 

was  being  withheld  because  of  ren,  who  is  associate  editor  of  that  time  it  is  expeciM  ma 
the  suit  against  Evjue.  Other  the  Leader,  and  his  son,  John,  other  papers  in  this  region  wii 

state  papers,  however,  used  the  a  recent  transfer  from  his  become  activated. _ 

name  immediately.  father's  paper  to  the  opposition  Jhe  network  currently  hw 

Daily  Freeman,  sat  on  opposite  total  membership  of  54  news- 
"  sides  of  the  press  table.  papers  in  51  cities  ,?Jl,  ?,& 

The  Freeman  also  played  the  g*"®®®^® , 

ObGrtsldGr  NamGd  council  story  as  the  lead,  with  on  weekdays  and  17,340.254  o 

nf  John  Warren's  bvline.  Sundays.  _ 


ObGriGldGr  NamGd 


Theodore  I.  Oberfelder,  has 
been  named  director  of  adver 


“If  the  words  of  the  statute  tising  and  promotion  for  the 


a  recent  transfer  from  his  become  activatea. 
father's  paper  to  the  opposition  The  network  currer 
Daily  Freeman,  sat  on  opposite  total  membership  of 
sides  of  the  press  table.  papers  in  51  cities  wi 

The  Freeman  also  played  the  gregate  circulation  of 
council  story  as  the  lead,  with  on  weekdays  and  17,^ 
John  Warren's  byline.  Sundays. 

The  12  page  Freeman  gave 
Dewey  an  overline  streamer  and  food  RGtClilGI 
Truman  drew  a  five-column  _  .  , 


.  .  .  are  to  be  literally  con 
strued,  and  if  this  statute  could 
be  held  valid,  then  the  newspa 


American  Broadcasting  Com 
pany,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Ivor  Kenway.  vice 


oe  neia  valid,  then  the  newspa  week  by  Ivor  Ken  way.  vice  Mowcortnor  AiH  Plcrri 
pers,  to  protect  themselves,  president  in  charge  of  advertis-  niu 

would  have  to  omit  a.l  refer-  ing.  promotion  and  research  for  Cut  from  'VoicG*  Bill 
ences  directly  or  even  indirectly  the  network.  »  • 

to  any  female-for  after  all,  any  From  1928  until  June,  1934. 


Uses  4-Color  Ads 

Chicago — New  retail  food  ad¬ 
vertising  technique  was  intro¬ 
duced  here  Jan.  8  by  Jewel  Food 
Stores  in  a  four-color,  full-page 
display  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Ihe  advertisement  launched  a 


aiven  femalp  ‘mav  hnwo  'i /-.w  »  i j  uniii  juiie,  thorizing  the  Government  to  aid  „,ppklv  schedule  which  will  in 

Oberfelder  was  a  copywriter  circulation  of  American  dCde  addiUonal  Tour-color  a 


raped.’  ’’ 

Wilkie’s  brief  asserts,  how 


ever,  that  the  phrase,  “who  may  Hearst  Radio  where  he  served 
have  been  raped,"  has  “definite  until  September,  1937.  as  direc- 
meaning  in  the  criminal  law,  as  tor  of  promotion,  merchandising 


with  Lennen  &  Mitchell.  Inc.,  a  newspapers  abroad  has  been 
position  he  re.^gned  to  join  eliminated  from  the  “Voice  of 


is  well  known  to  the  court.” 
“The  wisdom  of  using  the 


and  research. 

In  September.  1937,  Oberfeld- 


words,  ‘  he  adds,  “.  .  .  is  quite  er  was  named  promotion  man  authority  to  make  .special  finan 

apparent’  if  one  will  observe  ager  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  cial  arrangements  to  permit  ex 

‘  /'®^®P3P®i’  publicity  to  the  Inquirer,  a  position  he  held  un  pansion  of  newspaper  sales  ir 
elfect  that  a  certain  girl  ‘may  til  October.  1941,  when  he  be  Europe. 

have  b^n  raped’  is  damaging  came  promotion  director  for  George  V.  Allen,  U.  S.  Am 

in  much  the  same  sense  that  WCAU  in  Philadelphia.  Two  bassador  to  Iran,  is  now  consid 


newspapers  abroad  has  been  special  food  merchandising 
eliminated  from  the  Voice  of  elates  Increased  feminine  ap- 
America"  appropriation  bill.  peal  emphasized  in  the  inaugu- 
Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith  ^al  advertisement,  wili  be  fea- 
( R  N.  J. )  said  the  matter  would  tured  throughout  the  schedule, 
be  handled  in  a  separate  meas  according  to  George  L.  dem¬ 
ure  giving  the  State  Department  gnts  general  manager  of  Jewel 
authority  to  make  .special  finan  Food  Stores.  • 
cial  arrangements  to  permit  ex-  Spotlighted  in  each  advertise- 
pansion  of  newspaper  sales  in  nient  will  be  a  new  cartoon  strip 


Allen,  U.  S.  Am 


titled  “Betty  the  Bride  Learns 
a  Thing  or  Two.” 

Greater  ease  in  reading  and 


such  publicity  to  the  effect  that  years  later  he  joined  WFIL.  ered  the  most  iikely  successor  ordering  from  Jewel  advertise- 
she^  was  actually  raped  would  Philadelphia  affiliate  of  ABC,  as  to  William  Benton  as  Assistant  ments  is  the  aim  of  increased  U- 

director  of  promotion,  publicity.  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  lustration  of  advertised  items 
in  answer  to  Boardman’s  merchandising  and  research,  the  Affairs.  He  was  a  newspaperman  and  of  increased  departmental- 
charges  of  discrimination,  Wil-  position  he  held  at  the  time  he  in  North  Carolina  prior  to  enter-  ization  it  was  stated 
kie  maintains  that  “there  is  came  to  ABC  in  1945.  ing  diplomatic  service.  '  _  - 


ization,  it  was  stated. 
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Its  Fnther-and-Son  day  at  the  Poor  Richard  Club  and  there'; 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  manager  of  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  en 
joying  lunch  with  his  sons.  Bill  and  Dick,  Jr. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  10,  1948 


Down  below,  James  Powers  of  INS  Above,  William  Stringer  of  Chris- 
holds  on  when  ship  carrying  ex-  tian  Science  Monitor  and  Bruce 
pedition  to  "Mountains  of  the  Munn,  United  Press  chief  in  Lon- 
Moon"  in  East  Africa  hits  heavy  don,  corner  British  Foreign  Mini¬ 
seas.  He  doesn't  look  too  well  ster  Ernest  Bevin  at  a  party  given 
cl  the  moment  either.  by  American  Correspondents  in 

London. 


CITY  EDITOR — Meet  B.  O.  McAnney,  boss  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram's  city  room.  He  took  over  the  job  in  May,  1933,  being 
promoted  ;rom  assistant  CE,  his  first  job  with  the  Telly.  The  56- 
year-oid  editor  got  his  start  with  the  New  York  Tribune  (No.  4 
in  3  ierie.s  by  Jim  Collings  of  E&P  staff.) 


The  Working  Press . . . 


Boston  spiorts  writers  talk  about  the  Olympics:  Left  to  right,  Murray 
Kramer,  Record;  Les  Smith,  Yankee  Network  special  features  direc¬ 
tor;  Jerry  Nason,  Globe,  and  Gerry  Hern,  Post. 


Publisher-columnist  Gene  Howe,  center,  of  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe 
News  entertains  Robert  R.  Young,  left,  president,  and  Thomas  J. 
Deegan,  Jr ,  public  relations  director,  of  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
way  Co  at  his  Canadian,  Tex.  ranch.  Young  was  born  in  Canadian. 


Atlanta  Constitution 
Now  In  New  Plant 

ATLANTA,  GA. — The  80-year-  overhead  pipes  or  wires  of  any 


old  Atlanta  Constitution’s  new 
aix-story  plant  with  110,000 
square  feet  of  working  space 
is  now  in  full  operation. 

The  new  building  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  Atlanta  is  diago¬ 
nally  across  from  the  ornate 
red  structure  built  in  1884.  From 
top  to  bottom  the  streamlined 
fireproof  building  is  the  last 
woi^  in  modern  newspaper  and 
radio  planning,  engineering  and 
execution. 


kind.  The  ceiling  carries  only 
the  built-in  lights,  the  sprinkler 
system,  and  the  air  changing 
ducts.  If  a  machine  needs  a 
major  overhaul,  it  can  be  rolled 
into  the  repair  department.  Each 
machine  is  connected  with  a 
master  indicator  in  the  machin¬ 
ist  department.  When  there  is 
mechanical  difficulty  an  opera¬ 
tor  merely  presses  a  button 
which  illuminates  a  position  on 
numbered  panel,  simultan- 


Designed  and  constructed  to  ® 

give  maximum  efficiency,  the  ” 


beauty  of  the  building  derives 
more  from  its  functionalism 
than  from  a  desire  or  an  effort 
to  build  for  looks.  This  under¬ 
lining  motif  is  carried  through 
in  all  interior  arrangements — 
from  the  location  of  linotype 
machines  in  such  a  fashion  that 
no  operator  is  required  to  walk 
more  than  28  feet  from  his 
machine  in  the  course  of  his 


machinists. 

The  proof  room,  now  called 
the  "Aquarium,"  is  enclosed  in 
a  windowed  nook. 

Marble  Entrance  _ 

Lobby  walls  are  of  marble 

and  there  is  a  large  entrance  Chi.  Tribune  Noznes 
way  of  glass  and  aluminum.  ^  ±  it  ^  n  i. 

The  floor  is  of  terrazzo,  strik-  JvurZ  tO  Au  rOSt 
ingly  decorated  with  a  large  Chicago  —  Walter  C.  Kurz, 
built-in  replica  of  the  Consti-  manager  of  the  sales  develop- 
tution  seal  and  its  motto,  “Wis- 


New  home  of  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 


paper  will  be  carved  across  the 
facade  by  the  noted  sculptor, 
Julian  Harris. 

A  commodious  paper  storage 
room  opens  directly  onto  a 
railroad  siding  at  freight-car 
door  height.  The  Editorial  De¬ 
partment,  Composing  Room  and 
Stereotype  Department  are  all 
on  one  floor.  Pneumatic  tubes 
connect  the  composing  copy 


ciety  department,  and  other 
tubes  lead  to  the  press  room 
and  the  main  floor  classified  ad 
counter  and  the  phone  taker 
classified  ad  room. 

Built-in  Connections 


History  Mural 
Will  Be  Feature 
In  Courant  Plant 

Hartford,  Conn. — This  week 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  disclosed  pre¬ 
liminary  plans  for  the  new 
Courant  building  on  Broad 
Street.  The  most  arresting 
feature  will  be  a  huge  mural 
on  the  wall  of  the  lobby,  which 
will  be  visible  from  the  street, 
day  or  night. 

The  building  which  the  Cour¬ 
ant  is  remodeling  for  its  own 
use  was  purchased  in  March, 
1945.  According  to  John  Sudar- 
sky,  vicepresident  of  the  Cour¬ 
ant  who  is  directly  in  charge 
of  the  building  program,  a  con- 
editor  of  the  Constitution,  now  advertising  department  of  the  siderable  degree  of  the  remodel- 


■  ,  154.4l-!k  l-UHV/ll  OCCIl  aiivt  Aka  lllVkkkJ,  T?  Aia-  mcnt  department  of  the  Chicago 

Justice  and  Moderation.”  Tribune,  has 

automatic  third  floor  houses  the  been  appointed 

telephone  system.  executive  offices,  comprising  manager  of  gen- 

Historical  Frieze  quarters  for  Clark  Howell,  eral  advertising  ^ 

A  vast  relief  depicting  not-  president  and  publisher;  Ralph  of  that  newspa-  ( 

able  events  in  the  history  of  the  McGill,  editor,  and  Jack  Tarver,  per,  it  was  an- 

associate  editor.  Also  on  the 


third  floor  is  the  photographic 
department  with  five  dark 
rooms  and  air  conditioned  stu¬ 
dio. 

The  building  is  heated  by 
natural  gas.  Radio  station  facili¬ 
ties  are  on  the  top  floor. 

The  same  old  maplewood  roll¬ 
top  desk  which  served  the  late 


n  o  u  n  c  e  d  this 
week  by  Ches¬ 
ter  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  advertising 
manager.  Kurz 
success  Clyde 
S  .  B  e  n  h  a  m  , 
whose  continued 
illness  since  last 
June  makes  in- 


Kurz 


Clark  Howell  and  also  Henry  advisable  his  return  to  work. 


desk,  sports  copy  desk  and  so-  Grady,  the  famed  crusading  Kurz  joined  the  classified 


serves  Editor  McGill  as  com¬ 
fortably  and  as  sturdily  as  ever. 

■ 

Advice  on  Agencies 


Tribune  in  1933,  later  being  ing  of  the  building  has  been 


transferred  to  the  promotion  and 
general  advertising  departments. 
In  1946  he  was  named  manager 
of  the  sales  development  de- 


completed.  When  the  renova¬ 
tions  are  completed  the  build¬ 
ing  will  afford  approximately 
80.000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

According  to  the  architect’s 


Formation  of  an  advertising  partment.  A  graduate  of  the 
The  editorial  department  is  advisory  service,  designed  to  as-  University  of  Illinois,  he  has  plans,  the  front  of  the  new 
contained  in  one  large  open  sist  business  firms  in  the  selec-  been  an  instructor  in  advertising  building  will  be  finished  in 
area,  excepting  the  society  de-  tion  of  their  advertising  agen-  at  Northwestern  University  large,  rectangular  slabs  of  In- 
partment  which  has  separate  cies,  is  announced  by  Daniel  G.  school  of  journalism  for  the  last  diana  limestone  and  the  trim 
quarters  on  the  same  floor.  Walls  MacMillan,  formerly  of  J.  Walter  six  years.  around  the  doors  and  windows 

are  of  a  light  creamy,  easy-on-  Thompson  Co.  and  more  re-  Benham  joined  the  advertis-  will  be  in  white  marble, 
the-eye  green.  All  desks  are  cently  advertising  manager  of  ing  department  of  the  Tribune  The  main  feature  of  the  front 
alike  of  attractive  metal  con-  Great  American  Industries  in  in  1910,  leaving  in  1917  to  serve  is  a  very  large  picture  window, 
struction  with  composition  tops.  New  York.  The  new  firm,  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  Returning  62  feel  wide  and  12  feet  high. 

Gas  and  electric  connections  known  as  MacRann  Associates,  to  the  newspaper,  he  was  for  There  will  be  two  main  en- 
for  the  present  battery  of  26  Inc.,  will  confine  its  initial  ac-  years  in  charge  of  automotive  trances,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
typesetting  machines  were  built  tivities  to  the  New  York  metro-  advertising.  He  was  appoint^  window.  The  lobby  of  the  build- 


into  the  floor  and  there  are  no  politan  area. 


manager  of  general  in  1927. 


Model  of  architect's  plan  for  facode  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  plant. 


ing  will  be  90  feet  long  and  36 
feet  wide. 

The  principal  feature  in  the 
lobby  is  a  mural  painting  ex¬ 
tending  the  entire  width.  The 
study  for  the  mural  painting 
made  by  Austin  Purvis  of 
Litchfield  portrays  the  history 
of  the  Courant  from  its  earliest 
beginning  in  1764  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  mural  weaves 
the  more*  important  episodes 
and  periods  of  history  into  the 
imaginative  fabric  of  a  unified 
design. 


AP  Directors  Meet 

Pasadena,  Calif. — The  Eloard 
of  Directors  of  the  Associated 
Press  conducted  its  midwinter 
meeting  here  Jan.  6-9  at  the 
Hotel  Huntington. 


I 
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CARTOONISTS  JUST  CAN'T  KEEP  PENS  OFF  WALLACE  AND  WASHINGTON 


Long  Delay  Expected 
On  Vendor  Definition 

By  lames  I.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  Many  months  “The  Supreme  Court  has  made 
may  elapse  before  the  Bureau  it  plain  that  determination  of 
of  Internal  Revenue  determines  who  are  employes  involves  a 
what  types  of  newspaper  ven-  number  of  considerationts,  in- 
dors  are  subject  to  payroll  tax  eluding: 

provisions  of  the  Social  Security  "1.  The  social  purposes  of  the 
Act.  law.  .  , 

In  the  Los  Angeles  cases  which  "2.  Whether  the  individual,  as 
resulted  in  Supreme  Court  de-  a  matter  of  economic  reality,  is 
cision  that  vendors  are  employes  dependent  on  the  business  to 
of  the  publishers  whose  product  which  he  renders  service  or  on 
they  handle,  definitions  were  not  his  own  business, 
spelled  out  with  enough  clarity  “3.  The  total  situation  in  the 
to  permit  the  BIT  to  draft  regu-  case  must  be  looked  to,  and  no 
lations  at  once.  one  factor  governs. 

Last  July,  Congress  passed  the  “4.  Among  the  factors  which 
Gearhart  Bill  which  would  have  are  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
exempted  vendors  from  the  tax  with  the  foregoing  principles 
provision,  but  President  Truman  are:  degree  of  control  over  the 
vetoed  the  action  with  the  sug-  individual  performing  services; 
gestion  that  Social  Security  Act  permanency  of  relation;  integra- 
coverage  should  be  broadened,  tion  <Jf  the  individual's  work  in 
not  lessened.  the  business  to  which  he  ren- 

George  J.  Schoenfeman,  Com-  ders  service;  skill  required;  in- 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  vestment  by  the  worker  in  fa- 
took  these  and  related  actions  cilities  for  work;  and  opportu- 
as  a  mandate  to  him  to  prepare  nities  of  the  worker  for  profit 
a  new  definition  of  "employes,”  or  loss.” 

which  begins  with  acceptance  of  The  Treasury  Department  has 
the  fact  that  newspaper  carriers  extended  to  Feb.  1  the  time  for 
in  their  normal  operations  are  receiving  views  of  interested 
exempt.  The  Commissioner  has  persons,  and  Chairman  Knut- 
invited  suggestions  from  all  in-  son  of  the  House  Ways  and 
terested  parties,  not  only  as  to  Means  Committee  had  advised 
news  vendors  but  also  as  to  life  he  will  arrange  for  a  formal 
insurance  agents,  door-to^oor  hearing  on  the  proposed  regu- 
salesmen,  home  ’workers,  and  lations.  The  American  Newspa- 
other  classes.  At  least  two  more  P®*"  Publishers  Association  has 
months  will  be  required  to  as-  formally  notified  Schoeneman  of 
semble  and  analyze  the  material  Its  objections, 
on  the  general  subject  of  em-  ■ 

ployment;  after  that  will  come  eu-, 

application  to  the  various  occu-  UUSGt  wlant  StlO^VIl 
pations,  including  vendors.  More  than  3,800  newspaper 

fnr  “  publishers  and  printers  in  the 

®  payroll —  Chicago  area  have  been  invited 
tne  lack  of  one  was  the  to  an  open  house  Jan.  21-24  at 
rrason  for  swift  congressional  the  American  Type  Founders 
”  approving  the  planned  Sales  Corporation’s  offices,  519 
exemption  of  vendors.  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  to 

^mmissioner  Schoeneman  view  a  modern  offset  printing 

plant,  set  up  for  the  occasion. 

Editor  &  publisher  lor  January  10,  1948 


Hearst  Subpoena 
Weighed  by  FCC 

Washington  —  Commissioner 
Rosel  Hyde  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  has 
taken  under  advisement  a  de¬ 
mand  that  William  Randolph 
Hearst  be  called  to  testify  in  the 
case  involving  the  renewal  of 
license  for  WBAL,  Baltimore. 

Leonard  Marks,  counsel  for 
Public  Service  Radio  Corp.,  in 
which  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Drew 
Pearson  are  principals,  argued 
that  Mr.  Hearst  was  still  in  ac¬ 
tive  control  of  his  properties 
and  his  appearance  is  "vital”  to 
the  proce^ings.  Hyde  said  he 
would  study  the  Hearst  voting 
trust  arrangement. 

Cleveland  Press 
Posts  $5,000  Reward 

Cleveland,  O.  —  Scores  of 
“tips”  poured  in  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  after  announcement 
of  the  posting  by  the  Press  of 
a  $5,000  reward  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  killer  of  an  eight- 
year-old  girl  on  New  Year’s 
Eve. 

In  announcing  the  reward 
offer.  Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer 
said:  “Usually  the  Cleveland 
Press  insists  that  the  regularly 
constituted  authorities  track 
down  a  murderer  and  solve  such 
a  terrible  crime. 

“In  this  instance,  however,  the 
element  of  time  is  precious  and 
every  additional  day  the  killer 
is  allowed  at  large  is  so  filled 
with  danger  that  the  Cleveland 
Press  makes  this  investment  in 
the  safety  of  the  women  and 
children  of  Greater  Cleveland.” 
■ 

Berry  Re-elected 

President  George  L.  Berry 
and  all  other  officers  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union  of  North 
America  have  been  re-elected 
without  opposition  for  four-year 
terms,  it  was  announced  this 
week. 


Fairchild  Heads 
Group  Buying 
De-Inking  Mill 

Reorganization  of  Sheffield 
Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  at  Saugerties, 
N.  Y..  was  announced  this  week 
by  Edgar  W.  B.  Fairchild,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Fairchild  Press,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

In  the  re-alignment  of  pub¬ 
lishing  interests  (St.  Louis  Dis¬ 
patch,  Indianapolis  News,  Day- 
ton  Daily  News,  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications),  Fairchild  was  select¬ 
ed  as  president  by  the  partici¬ 
pating  papers  who  have  assumed 
active  direction  of  the  mill. 

The  property  was  purchased 
in  December,  1946,  by  Buffum 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manufacturing  de-inked 
newsprint  from  waste  stock  in  a 
process  developed  by  F.  B.  Old¬ 
ham  of  Buffalo. 

Neither  the  Buffum  firm  nor 
Cooke  Coen,  who  was  promoting 
a  $10,000,000  corporation  to  op¬ 
erate  de-inking  mills,  remains 
in  the  reorganization  E&P  was 
told.  Oldham,  meanwhile,  has 
worked  out  an  arrangement  for 
use  of  his  process  at  a  mill  be¬ 
ing  established  by  a  group  of 
Mid  West  papers. 

The  new  owners  of  the  Sau¬ 
gerties  mill  have  not  committed 
themselves  as  yet  on  plans. 


Buttles  Leaves  Tech' 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. —  Bruce  But¬ 
tles.  associate  professor  and 
head  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  Department  of 
Printing,  has  resigned  from  that 
office  in  order  to  answer  a  call 
to  government  service.  Presi¬ 
dent  Robert  E.  Doherty  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Buttles  will 
assume  his  new  office  this  montb 
as  civilian  Director  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Control  in  Berlin,  Germany. 
During  the  war,  he  had  been  As¬ 
sistant  Military  Attache  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow. 


^yyianltaltan  to  ^^yjanhattan 

He  Insists  the  Sand 
Is  Out  of  His  Shoes 


By  James  L  Collings 

ONE  DAY  not  too  many  years 

ago,  a  young  shoe  clerk  in 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  walked  a 
few  short  blocks  to  the  bank 
with  the  day’s  take. 

In  those  few  short  blocks, 
Jerome  S.  Hardy  met  13  persons 
he  could  call  by  their  first 
names. 

Jerry,  a  friendly  sort  of  a  guy, 
liked  those  13  people.  There’s 
no  doubt  of  that.  He  seems  to 
like  everyone. 

But  he  didn’t  like  the  idea 
that  those  13  people,  and  all  the 
other  people  in  that  small  town, 
for  that  matter,  knew  the  color 
of  his  eyes,  how  many  colds  he 
had  a  year,  the  misdeeds  of  his 
grammar-school  days. 

And  where  he  took  his  best 
gal  on  a  spring  night. 

The  town  was  too  confining. 
That’s  pluperfect  understate¬ 
ment  multiplied  by  two  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned.  Every 
shopkeeper,  every  petty  gossip, 
every  bustin’  pride  and  pro¬ 
vincialism — a.l  too  confining. 

Why,  daggunit.  things  were 
so  quiet  of  a  Satuixlay  night 
that  if  he  talked  to  himself  in 
front  of  McGillicudy’s  drug¬ 
store  the  echo  would  come 
bouncing  back  from  clear  across 
town,  strong  and  virginal  in  tone. 

The  Nomad 

So  Jerry  moved  on  from  Man¬ 
hattan.  Kansas,  to  Manhattan, 
New  York  City.  As  have  so 
many  smalltowners  who  felt 
cramped.  It  was  a  circuitous 
venture,  however,  and  in  the 
nomadic  process  he  passed  time 
as  a  sodajerk,  curb  hop.  pub¬ 
licist,  clerk,  soldier,  FBI  lec¬ 
turer,  poet  and  freelance  writer 
not  in  that  order. 

When  this  department  finally 
caught  up  with  him,  Jerry,  Just 
30,  was  brand  new  plus  one 
week  as  advertising  manager  of 
Doubl^ay  &  Co.,  New  York 
City  book  publishers,  famous 
for  not  having  their  pages 
banned  in  Boston. 

Jerry  wears  his  30  years  well, 
as  he  wrears  his  gray — always 
Kray— -^Its  well.  He  is  medium 
to  well  done  in  standing  posi¬ 
tion  and  poundage.  He  said  he 
has  been  told  many  times  that 
he  looks  like  John  Hersey,  the 
fellow  who  writes  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Hemingway. 

Our  boy  speaks  Spanish,  goes 
for  good  music  and  hamburgers 
and  Sammy  Snead’s  golf  de¬ 
tests  double  features,  the  newer- 
look  and  New  York  City  bus 
drivers. 

w  an  honor  graduate  of 
University  of  Maryland 
(39)  an  expectant  father  (this 
June)  and  about  as  pleasant  as 
can  be  to  talk  to  (as  of  Janu 
ary  8). 

JSH  has  an  Irish-warm  smile 
poise  running  on  all  four  wheels 
and  nrianners  imported  from  the 


better  parlors.  Those  are  enough 
compliments  for  one  day’s  as¬ 
signment. 

Now  on  with  the  talk. 

"Well, ■’  he  opened  the  ses¬ 
sion  with,  "I’m  too  new  on  the 


Jerry  Hardy 

job  to  sound  off  like  an  oracle. 
The  truth  is.  I’m  not  fair  in  it 
yet.  But  I  can  make  a  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  South  America 
(where  he  wrote  freelance).” 

Later,  Jerry,  later.  Let's  stick 
to  your  job  for  the  present  and 
hear  about  South  America  in 
a  column  or  so. 

O.K.,  he  agreed.  The  job,  he 
said,  consists  of  working  with 
three  associates.  As  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  little  quartet,  they  write 
jacket  copy  for  the  firm’s  250 
titles.  This  is  the  amount  of 
books  published  in  a  year,  al¬ 
though  some  5,000  manuscripts 
are  submitted  in  that  span  by 
would-be  authors. 

In  addition,  he  and  his  crew 
prepare  catalogs  for  book  sell¬ 
ers  and  reviewers,  as  well  as 
ads  for  Sunday  book  review  sec¬ 
tions.  daily  book  pages  and  book 
trade  journals. 

Jerry  estimates  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  annual  budget 
goes  for  newspaper  advertising. 
They  also  do  general  publicity. 

The  scenery  and  the  passeng¬ 
ers  and  the  route  are  not  strange 
to  him.  Like  that  man  Kllroy, 
he’s  been  there  before.  Only 
the  accommodations  are  differ¬ 
ent  on  th’is  trip.  He  now  oc¬ 
cupies  the  drawing  room. 

But  it  was  only  a  little  over 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  he 
was  a  mere  babe  in  Doubleday’s 
advertising-publicity  depart- 
ment,  uneasily  tossing  in  a  lower. 

He  says  he  got  the  job  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  one  else 


around;  the  office  pitch  is  that 
he  got  it  because  he  did  a  fine 
bit  of  understudying  for  it — 
that  he  initiated  and  developed 
new  publicity  attacks. 

Be  it  one  way  ’tother,  he’s 
atop  the  pole  today,  and  those 
are  his  duties,  and  ali  you  can 
wring  out  of  him  are  the  duai 
admissions  that  it’s  a  St.  }3er- 
nard's-size  job  and  he’s  got  "the 
world's  most  open  mind”  in  re¬ 
lation  to  it. 

If  that's  that.  Jerry,  thanks 
for  the  telling,  and  it  was  nice 
and  how  about  your  background 

Right  fresh  from  his  college 
textbooks,  he  acquired  the  won¬ 
derful  title  of  Manager  of  Ex¬ 
tension  Projects  for  Highway 
Education  Board. 

It  has  to  be  in  capitals,  and 
spelled  backwards  it  means  the 
job  was  in  Washington,  home 
of  initials,  and  the  initials  for 
this  are  MEPHEB. 

FBI  Lecturer 

And  so  on  to  the  FBI,  where 
he  stayed  for  four  months, 
teaching  policemen  wartime 
traffic  control,  about  which  he 
says  he  knew  not  a  damned 
thing  when  he  began  and  not 
much  more  when  he  quit. 

Next  he  did  publicity.  Then 
the  Army.  From  private  to 
first  lieutenant. 

South  America  now  takes  It 
away.  He  and  an  Army  pal 
went  there  as  a  team;  he  as 
writer,  his  pal  as  photographer. 
Jerry  remembers  that  the  seven- 
months’  excursion  cost  $11,- 
123.50.  For  the  pix-stories  they 
.sold  they  collected  $11,286.45, 
leaving  them  a  profit  of  $162.95, 
if  the  arithmetic  is  correct. 

When  the  boys  reached  Ar¬ 
gentina,  all  their  photography 
equipment  was  impounded  by 
the  government.  This  Included 
two  small  cameras,  one  press 
camera  and  one  16  mm.  movie 
camera,  complete  developing 
paraphernalia,  about  400  peanut 
bulbs,  75  rolls  of  film  and 
plenty  of  both  black  and  white 
and  color  cut  film. 

Jerry  man-oh-manned  it  as 
he  recalled  the  incident. 

“For  six  days  we  tripped  over 
government  red  tape,”  he  said. 
"We  finally  got  out  by  becom¬ 
ing,  and  I  quote,  ‘official  import¬ 
ers  of  photographic  supplies  and 
equipment  into  the  Republic  of 
Argentina,’  unquote.” 

Another  time,  he  said,  his 
friend  shot  color  picture  after 
color  picture  in  Medellin,  Co¬ 
lombia,  which  is  an  orchid  cen¬ 
ter.  The  film  and  story  were 
flown  to  the  States  pronto. 

“We  got  a  wire  several  days 
later  that  the  film  had  been 
loaded  backwards.”  Jerry  said. 
“The  story  is  still  available — 
at  a  drastic  reduction." 

Jerry  thinks  S.A.  is  great 
country  for  a  single  man  seek¬ 
ing  shekkels  and  security. 
But  not  for  a  short  snatch.  The 
guy  has  to  livo  there 
one  of  the  neighbors,  he  insistl. 

Well,  then,  Jerry,  if  its  dol¬ 
lar  heaven,  why  didn’t  you  stick 
around  .  .  .  Huh? 

“I  didn’t  want  to  live  there 
forever.  Me,  I  want  roots,  the 
sand  is  out  of  my  sanda's,  I 
want  to  settle  down,  it’s  New 
York  for  me.” 

It’s  strictly  from  Manhattan 
to  Manhattan  for  Jerry. 


14  Southern 
Publishers  Back 
Mill  Venture 

Philadelphia  —  Fourteen 
Southern  newspapers  and  pub¬ 
lishing  firms  are  named  as 
backers  of  the  Coosa  River 
Newsprint  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  which  will  construct  a 
$32,000,000  plant  for  manufac¬ 
ture  of  newsprint  from  South¬ 
ern  pine,  according  to  a  regis¬ 
tration  statement  fned  here  with 
the  U.  S.  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission. 

Papers  on  file  show  that  the 
company  has  purchased  615 
acres  of  land  in  Talladega 
county,  A.abama,  from  the 
government  -  owned  Alabama 
ordnance  works  plant,  40  miles 
south  of  Birmingham,  with  cer¬ 
tain  facilities  oi  the  ordnance 
works  to  be  made  available  to 
the  purchasers,  the  registration 
said.  The  miL  upon  completion 
is  expected  to  have  a  daily  pro¬ 
duction  of  300  tons  of  news¬ 
print  and  200  tons  of  sulphate 
pulp. 

Shares  Offered  to  Public 

The  company  registered  238,- 
829  shares  of  $50  par  common 
stock  for  public  offering  at  par. 
The  shares  would  be  sold  with¬ 
out  underwriting  and  the  com¬ 
pany  estimates  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  $11,941,450.  Addi¬ 
tional  funds  to  finance  the  mill 
would  be  received  through  the 
sale  of  bonds.  It  was  not  indi¬ 
cated,  however,  what  type  of 
bonds  would  be  offered  or  when 
the  proposed  future  financing 
would  take  place. 

Newspapers  and  publishing 
firms  named  in  registration 
papers  as  founders  of  the  com¬ 
pany  include  the  Advertiser 
Co.,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  A.a.;  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  Co.;  A.  H. 
Belo  Corp.,  Dallas,  Texas;  Bur- 
mingham  (Ala.)  News  Co.; 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free 
Press  Co.;  Constitution  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Atlanta;  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Louisville  Times  Co., 
Ky. 

Also  General  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  Gadsden,  Ala.;  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  Publishing  Co.; 
Nashviile  (Tenn.)  Banner  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  The  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
Raleigh,  N.  C.;  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co..  Oklahoma  City; 
Richmond  (Va. )  Newspapers, 
Inc.;  Tennessee  Newspapers 
Co.,  Inc.,  Nashville,  and  the 
Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co.. 
New  Orleans. 

The  company  said  it  has  an 
agreement  with  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.,  Neenah,  Wise.,  paper 
firm,  wherein  Kimberly-Clark 
assumes  responsibility  for  the 
management  and  direction  of 
the  proposed  enterprise. 

■ 

Dimes  Drive  to  Start 

Hartford.  Conn. — The  eighth 
annual  Hartford  Courant  -  t\”riC 
Mile  O’  Dimes  campaign,  will 
open  Jan.  15  and  extend  through 
Jan.  31.  The  goal  is  again  at 
five  miles  of  dimes,  or  $44,936. 
In  1947  collections  amounted  to 
$81,785.30. 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURh^AL 


papers,  for  instance.  Or  the 
mushrooming  cooperative  ads  in 
the  household  appliance  field — 
Bendix,  Launderall,  RCA  radio, 
Emerson  radio,  etc.  Or  Sher¬ 
win-Williams’  switch  from  one- 
third  newspapers  and  two-thirds 
magazines,  to  two-thirds  news¬ 
papers  and  one-third  magazines. 
Or,  in  the  retail  field,  Sears- 
Roebuck’s  and  Montgomery- 
Ward's  greatly  increased  use  of 
newspaper  space,  to  the  very 
limit  that  the  paper  supply 
would  allow. 

So  much  for  predictions. 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

NOW  THAT  ALL  the  predic-  This  latter  statement,  plus  the 

tions  and  other  rhetorical  ef-  evidence  of  such  practice  in  the 
fusions  of  the  year -end  are  in,  year  just  past,  is  at  the  bottom 
let’s  add  them  up.  of  item  number  6  above. 

If  you  subtract  a  small  por-  For  the  experience  of  1947  is 
tion  of  1948  s  new  look  as  the  a  favorable  augury  for  localized 
product  of  a  natural  overoptim-  media,  particularly  the  daily 
ism,  the  picture  shapes  up  thus:  newspaper. 

1.  Business  volume  as  a  whole  The  latest  estimate  of  the 
will  exceed  slightly  that  of  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 

1947.  places  the  1947  bill  for  “na- 

2.  Continued  price  rises  will  tional”  advertising  in  news- 

increase  dollar  volume  to  a  papers  at  $372,000,000,  approxi- 
somewhat  greater  degree.  mately  40%  higher  than  the  .  -  - 

3.  Advertising  expenditures  1946  figure.  Pittsburgh  Post¬ 

will  be  about  10%  greater  than  How  did  it  happen?  Not  to  Gazette  was  an- 
in  1947,  with  most  of  the  in-  burden  the  reader  with  figures  n  o  u  n  c  e  d  this 
crease  coming  in  national  ad-  — first,  many  of  the  biggest  ad-  week  by  Co- 
vertising,  but  with  an  important  vertisers  increased  considerably  publi^er  Wil- 
gain  likely  also  in  retail  news-  their  newspaper  budgets; 
paper  advertising.  second,  many  new  advertisers 

5.  The  total  ad  budget  will  came  into  the  newspapers  in 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,-  force.  (Included  among  the  lat- 
500.900,000.  (This  figure  has  ter  are  established  corporations 
been  estimated  by  several  seers  which  returned  to  large  use  of 
as  the  1947  total,  but  more  newspaper  space  after  years  of 
realistic  admen  have  placed  last  absence.) 

year  s  volume  at  something  In  the  first  category  are  the 
closer  to  $3,200,000,000.)  auto  builders,  cigarette  manu- 

6.  Media  will  remain  in  about  facturers,  food  processors,  most 

the  same  relative  positions,  with  of  the  leading  soap  manufac- 
newspapers  perhaps  the  only  turers,  electrical  appliance  man- 
important  gainers,  for  two  rea-  ufacturers,  etc.  To  be  sure, 
sons:  more  selective  campaign-  these  industries  spent  more 
ing  by  national  advertisers,  and  money  in  other  media,  but,  so 
heavier  promotion  by  retailers,  far  as  standard  measures  of 
Television  will  pass  out  of  the  media  volumes  indicate,  news- 
purely  experimental  stage  and  papers  enjoyed  considerably 
by  the  end  of  ’48  will  have  es-  larger-than-average  proportions 
tablished  itself  as  a  bona  fide  of  the  increases  in  most  of  these 
medium,  though  on  a  very  small  fields, 
scale  comparatively.  Probably  the 

All  these  prognostications  are  vertisers  were 
surrounded  by  “ifs”,  of  course,  this  respect.  Ju 
the  iffy  factors  being  such  for-  figures  as  an  indii 
midable  matters  as  inflation,  admitted  leader 
labor,  materials,  taxes,  etc.  raisers  as  the 

Also,  let  it  be  emphasized.  In  the  first  nine 
this  is  eclectic  evaluation  of  the  (last  quarter  t 
prospects,  comprising  written  available)  Buicl 
and  quoted  statements  by  lead-  lines  of  newspap 
ers  in  business  and  ad  circles  cities,  chosen  at 
and  E  &  P’s  semi-official  con-  cago,  Los  Angelei 
versational  gleanings  among  Hartford.  Etenvi 
same.  This  department  itself  burgh.  In  1946, 
makes  no  predictions. 

Only  one  person  will  be  quot¬ 
ed  directly,  because  his  state¬ 
ment  is  not  a  forecast  but  a 
relaying  of  advertisers’  actual 
plans.  He  is  Paul  B.  West,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  who,  report¬ 
ing  a  poll  of  ANA  membership, 
said  47%  plan  to  increase  their 
advertising  appropriations  for 

1948.  Others  are  expected  to 
keep  theirs  at  1947  levels,  while 
a  relative  few  have  prepared 
smaller  budgets. 

Mr.  West  points  out,  however, 
that  most  of  the  higher  appro¬ 
priations  are  merely  reflections 
of  increased  media  costs.  “High¬ 
er  space  rates  for  national  maga¬ 
zines  are  partly  responsible,”  he 
said.  “Other  media,  however, 
have  also  become  increasingly 
expensive.”  Then,  significantly, 
he  adde^:  “Some  advertisers  are 
examining  more  selective  media 
— the  rifle  rather  than  the  shot¬ 
gun  technique.” 


^OklCr'i  ^ 

ONE  i**  ONE 

\ytia>tket  f 


A  One-newspaper  buy  In  One 
of  the  country’s  richest  mar¬ 
kets  is  a  great  combination 
for  the  advertiser,  particu¬ 
larly  when  that  newspaper 
completely  and  economically 
covers  the  market. 


There  is  such  a  combination 
in  Akron  where  the  Beacon 
Journal  has  100%  coverage 
of  the  rich  Akron  Retail 
Trading  Area. 


Here  is  the  story  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  There  are  124,512 
families  living  in  the  Akron 
Retail  Trading  Area.  The 
Beacon  Journal  dally  circu¬ 
lation  in  this  Area  totals 
124.543.  Retail  sales  for  1946 
were  in  excess  of  $350,000.- 

56^00. 


Praise  for  Reporter 

Jackson,  Mich.  —  Leland  T. 
Matthews,  city  hall  reporter  of 
the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  re¬ 
cently  was  the  recipient  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  city 
commission,  praising  his  “thor¬ 
ough  coverage”  of  city  govern¬ 
ment  activities  for  the  last  nine 
years. 


There  is  no  denying  that 
Ohio’s  One  in  One  Market 
must  for  your  next  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule. 


To  secure  your  rightful  share 
of  sales  from  this  rich  Area 
you  need  ONLY  use  Akron’s 
only  dally  and  Sunday  News- 
The  Beacon  Journal. 


paper, 


We  can  take  care  of  your 
Additional  Newsprint  Requirements, 

in  any  size  rolls  for  immediate  and  future  de¬ 
liveries. 

ire  or  Phone  us  for  prices. 

EAST-WEST  TRADING  CORP. 

79  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

Phone:  HAnover  2-0165 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Publisher 


Represented  by: 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
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Gimbels 


“Gimbels  advertised  these  cur¬ 
tains  ($3.99)  exclusively  in  The 
Sun.  Entire  curtain  Department 
very  active.  Advertised  curtain 
was  best  seller  all  day.  Quantity 
purchases  were  made  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  customers. 


Si-iMcK  Unftk 
tl-indk  Imgth 
7iAnek  Ungtk 
Sl-inAhngth 
PO-mM  UngOi 


*Macy*s  advertised  these  stock¬ 
ings  (S1.98)  exclusively  in  The 
Sun.  This  was  the  best  hosiery 
response  observed  this  fall.  Coun¬ 
ters  were  crowded  all  day.  Mid¬ 
afternoon  brought  near  mob  ac¬ 
tion.  Many  quantity  sales  noted. 


our  cotton  marquisettes 


The  results  recorded  here  are  from  two  of  the 
world’s  largest  department  stores.  However,  this 
buying  action  is  only  typical  of  the  day-to-day 
response  Sun  families  give  New  York  stores 
large  and  small.  Large  ads,  small  ads  too,  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  kind  of  intent  Sun-family  read¬ 
ership  which  the  L.  M.  Clark  survey  defined  “as 
one  of  the  best  among  America’s  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers.”  It  is  understandable  why  New 
York  department  stores,  for  twenty-four  con¬ 
secutive  years,  have  given  The  Sun  more  adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  morning,  evening  or  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 


R«preMnt*d  in  Chicago,  Dalroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angolas  by  Williams,  Lawrtne#  &  Crosmor  Company)  in 
Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bolf.^ 


^Reported  by  The  Retail  Newt  Bureait 
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THE  PHILADELPHUI 
CARRIED  MORE  THAII2 
OF  ADVERTISIHG-L 
EVER  PUBLISHED  BY« 
HEWSPAPER  AT  ANYT 

CIRCULATION:  DAILY.  .  .  OVER  700,000  •  SUNDAY  .  .  .  OVER  1,000,000 


EXCLUSIVE  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

THEO.  W.  LORD  ROBERT  R.  BECK  GEORGE  S.  DIX 

Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City  20  North  Wocker  Drive,  Chicago  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit 


WEST  COAST  REPRESENTATIVES  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN  155  Montgomery  Sl^  Son  Francisco 
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liiNQUIRER  IN  1947 
1128  MILLION  LINES 
LARGEST  VOLUME 
llANY  PHILADELPHIA 


F.  L.  Collier,  Jr. 
Appointed  by 
Charlotte  News 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  —  Appoint- 


Constitution  Franklin  Societ} 
Stock  Sells  Fast  Plans  Luncheon 

Y  71  il  1  The  International  Ber 

In  /Atlanta  FrankUn  Society  has  sch« 

*  ^  ^  its  25th  anniversary  lur 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Underwriters  Franklin  s  birthday,  Ji 
who  bou^ght  20.000  shares  of  At-  Hotel  Commodo 

lanta  Constitution  Publishing  ^ew  York  City.  James  \ 
Co.  stock,  rang  up  a  record  Brown  is  president  of  th 
sold  out  the  first  day  the  ciety 
shares  were  offered  to  the  gen-  j^e  two  principal  sp< 
eral  public  at  $37  a  share.  be  Brig.  Gen.  Carl 

The  company  was  given  the  Romulo.  Philippine  Amba: 
approval  by  the  Georgia  Secre-  to  the  United  Sattes,  and 
tary  of  State  for  the  issuance  y  McNutt  former  U.  S. 
of  100,000  shares  of  common  Commissioner  to  the  F 
stock  for  $3,500,000  in  capitalize-  pines.  They  will  discus 
tion.  Atlanta  brokers  were  al-  future  of  the  human  free 
lowed  to  offer  the  20,000  to  the  which  Franklin  exposed, 
public  and  although  the  issue 
was  merely  a  formality,  it  was  »  .  _ 

subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bavings  bond  Unv< 
Constitution  stockholders  at  Tn  Be  Increased 
their  meeting  Dec^M.  An  intensified  drive  in  t 

Capitalization  of  the  Constitu-  q£  Savinas  Bonds  is  s 
$KO,000  tQ  begin  in  April,  it 

when  the  late  Clark  Howell  pur-  announced  this  week  by  I 
chas^  with  several  as-  Light,  New  York  State  Dir 

sociates  in  1900.  ,  of  the  Treasury  Departn 

Five  thousand  shares  of  the  savings  Bond  division, 
original  rommon  stock  will  be  i«he  campaign  will  be 
exchanged  for  the  new  issue  at  ported  by  $20,000,000  wor 
wi-  The  20,000  advertising  nationally  in  a  t 
T'  month  period,  he  said.  I 
IjOOO  shares  of  the  newspaper  advertisers  arc 
pnmnonlr  retired  by  the  pected  to  increase  their  sup 

Specific  promotions  will  . 
payroll  deduction  plan 
20^  of  Bond  a-Month  program  an< 

L!?  ‘he^.company  anti-infiation  theme. 

The  new  capitalization  will  _ _ _ 

cover  both  the  Constitution  and  I 
its  radio  station  WCON.  I 


IN  SHANGRI-LA 


THE  DAY  CONGRESS  OPENED 


Pulliam  Booklets 

The  articles  which  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Phoenix  (Ariz. ) 
Republic  and  Gazette,  and  Mrs. 
Pulliam  wrote  on  their  recent 
European  trip  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  separate  booklets  for 
a  selected  list  of  editors,  agen¬ 
cies  and  persons  who  have  re¬ 
quested  them. 


'Tis  Washington 

By  THE  DLtHESS 

WASHINGTON — 'Twas  the  night  before  congress  when  all 
through  the  Capitol  not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  page¬ 
boy. 

The  corridors  had  been  scrubbed.  Some  extra  beans  had  been 
thrown  in  the  pot  simmering  in  the  big  kitchen  under  the  dome. 
It’s  traditional  for  men  of  congress  to  have  bean  soup  daily,  and 
congress  clings  to  traditions  despite  the  doctors’  warnings  of 
resulting  high  blood  pressure.  The  gavels  of  the  speaker  and  of 
the  president  of  the  senate  are  ready  for  the  beating  certain  to 
come  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  and  a  presidential  election. 

All  Washington  is  expectant. 

The  president  is  awaiting  the  congress  that  soon  will  be 
there.  He  s  speech-drunk.  Three  of  ’em  keep  him  away  from  the 
piano  he  loves  to  play  so  much.  The  “State  of  the  Union’’  must 
be  reported  to  congress  on  Wednesday.  The  budget  message,  as 
usual,  will  delight  only  certified  public  accountants.  The  third  is 
a  special  headache. 

Alread.v  in  the  lobbies  of  the  hotels,  every  third  man  in  a 
Stetson  looks  a  senator.  Over  in  the  government  offices  the  pre¬ 
holiday  tempo  has  been  re-established.  Lobbyists  have  flocked 
back  to  town  like  homing  pigeons. 

Here  in  the  National  Press  Building,  where  most  of  the  news 
made  in  the  capital  is  sent  to  the  world,  reporters  have  taken  the 
covers  off  their  typewriters,  ready  to  tell  Main  Street  folk  what 
congress  is  going  to  do. 


Can't  Be  Stopped 

,  Fire  damaged  the  Washington 
(N.  C. )  Daily  News  building,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Masonic  Lodge  hall, 
and  other  nearby  buildings  Dec. 
24,  but  was  brought  under  con¬ 
trol  in  45  minutes.  Editor  Fred 
Pendleton  said  that  although  the 
composing  room  was  damaged 
the  Daily  News  was  published 
again  Dec.  26  as  scheduled. 


ATOMIC  BOMB?fc'. 


YOU  had  THIS 


Hof  Just  showing  tho  way  Tho 
Standard  •  Timtt  in  Ntw  Bedford 
complotaly  covert  the  4th  largett 
market  in  Mastachutettt. 


If  Mrs.  Tufty  is  Writing  For  You! 


DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO,  Inc 

30  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


iCIjc  ^lunilartl-irimrs 

trpmrnfrd  $y 

Gtintati.  NiceU  B  RwrKmaii 
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Fairchild  Publications  mean  business 

the  world  . . .  loses  no  time  and  spares  no  expense  get¬ 
ting  it  to  them  .  .  .  reporting  things  as  they  happened. 

That  is  why  our  news  is  scanned,  mulled  over  and 
sent  around;  made  the  subject  of  business  and  trade 
and  association  discussions.  That  is  why  Fairchild 
Publications  are  on  top  of  top  executive  desks  every 
morning,  .and  are  must  reading  with  the  morning  mail. 

That  is  why  so  many  large  retail  and  wholesale 
organizations  check  our  pages  before  making  large 
or  seasonal  commitments. 

Because  the  news  is  so  important  and  fresh  and  current, 
aur  117,000  subscribers  keep  their  noses  buried  in 
Fairchild  Publications;  and  because  they  never  miss  a 
trick  the  advertiser  gets  a  qualitative  plus  for  his  money. 

FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 

8  Cost  13th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  •  Phone  ORchord  4-5000 

Covtring  Itie  Teatite,  ApportI,  Hem*  furnishings  ond  ralottd  industries 


They  mean  business  to  the 
retailer,  the  jobber,  the 
manufacturer,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  prime  and  semi¬ 
prime  products,  and  to 
the  whole  gamut  of  the 
$27,000,000,000  markets 
covered  by  Fairchild 
Business  Papers. 


They  mean  business  to 
these  businessmen  and  their  advisers  and  controllers 
and  advertising  agencies  and  all  their  policy  makers  — 
because  they  all  know  that  Fairchild  disseminates  busi¬ 
ness  news  first  and  foremost . . .  gathers  it  from  all  over 
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Memo  to  Press  Agents: 
Rewrite  Is  Thirsty  Job 


By  R.  E.  Wright 

THIS  piece  is  written  under  an 

alias.  The  writer  doesn't 
want  to  be  identified  as  being 
on  the  make,  which,  of  course, 
he  is.  It  emerges  from  the  bit¬ 
terness  than  engulfs  a  man  as 
he  sits  at  the  rewrite  bank — 
or.  for  that  matter,  the  copy 
desk — and  watches  the  drama 
people,  the  sports  writers,  the 
aviation  columnists,  the  fashion 
experts,  the  radio  reviewers,  the 
society  editors,  and  all  the  other 
specialists  lilting  doorward  in 
the  days  before  Christmas, 
weighted  down  with  brightly 
wrapped  packages.  Most  of  them 
— and  the  pronoun  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  either  to  the  specialists 
or  the  packages —  are  full  of  ex¬ 
pensive-  booze.  Booze  that 
.somebody  else  bought,  naturally. 

There  went  the  church  edi¬ 
tor,  laden  with  a  gift  from 
the  Third  Methodist  Church,  a 
set  of  24  volumes  of  hymns  in 
hand-tooled  bindings.  What 
could  a  rewrite  man  do  with  a 
set  of  24  volumes  of  hymns 
in  hand-tooled  bindings?  Hell, 
those  second-hand  places  will 
buy  almost  any  kind  of  a  book. 

Churches  Have  'Em,  Too 

And  this  seems  to  be  the  ap¬ 
propriate  point  at  which  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  press  agents  to  one 
of  the  facts  of  newspaper  life. 
A  press  agent  who  ever  both¬ 
ered  to  find  out  anything  about 
how  a  newspaper  functions 
would  run  the  risk  of  being 
mounted  in  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution.  This  includes  press 
agents  for  churches,  which  em¬ 
ploy  them  just  as  regularly 
these  days  as  distillers  and 
doubtless  need  them  even  more. 

At  any  rate,  laying  aside  the 
asides  the  church  editor  prob¬ 
ably  made  the  Third  Methodist 
Church  once,  and  certainly  no 
more  than  twice,  the  year 
round.  Yet.  the  press  agent  sent 
in  a  story  every  week  about  the 
Sunday  sermon,  and  a  distilla¬ 
tion  of  this  got  into  the  paper. 
Who  wrote  it?  A  rewrite  man. 
week  in  and  week  out.  And 
so,  come  Christmas,  the  press 
agent  sent  the  loot  to  the 
church  editor. 

An  even  more  scarifying  ex¬ 
ample  sears  the  psyches  of  the 
rewrite  battery  on  which  this 
correspondent  is  emplo.yed.  One 
of  the  city’s  principal  art  galler¬ 
ies  .sends  to  the  City  Desk  the 
catalogues  of  its  auctions,  which 
occur  not  less  than  once  a  week, 
and  sometimes  thrice.  In  the 
usual  course  of  events,  the 
press  agent  telephones  in  at  the 
end  of  a  sales  session,  the  City 
Desk  hands  a  rewrite  man  the 
catalogue,  and  with  this  as  a 
guide,  he  takes  the  story  from 
the  press  agent  (not  with  the 
best  possible  grace,  admittedly: 
but  he  takes  it). 

Year  before  last,  one  of  the 
sales  rated  assignment  of  a 
staff  writer,  who  wrote  a  spread 
and  got  a  "by-line.  Came  the 


day  before  Christmas,  and  the 
staff  writer  triumphantly  dis¬ 
played  to  the  anonymities  on 
the  rewrite  bank  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  excellent  scotch — 
from  the  art  gallery! 

In  this  last  festive  season  it 
was  even  worse.  A  rewrite  man 
we’ll  call  Mr.  Carter  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  give  his  name  to  the 
art  gallery  press  agent  while 
taking  an  auction  piece  one 
night.  From  that  time  on,  she 
always  asked  if  she  were  talking 
to  Mr.  Carter,  and  repeat^ly 
was  told  that  this  time  it  was 
.somebody  else.  (Her  chances  of 
getting  him  every  time  were 
not  better  than  one  in  four. 


even  on  the  nights  he  was  on 
duty! )  However,  it  apparently 
never  dawned  on  her  that  a  big 
metropolitan  newspaper  had 
more  than  one  rewrite  man.  If 
.'ihe  knew  what  a  rewrite  man 
was!  For,  come  Yuletide,  there 
arrived  for  a  gleeful  Mr.  Carter 
a  box  from  the  art  gallery, 
containing  two  bottles  of  fine 
scotch! 

And  the  woman  probably  will 
spend  the  rest  of  the  year 
wondering  why  she  seldom  man¬ 
ages  to  get  better  than  a  four- 
line  paragraph  in  the  paper. 

It  isn’t  that  anything  can  be 
done  about  it.  One  press  agent 
I  know,  so  recently  graduated 
from  the  newsroom  that  he  re¬ 
membered  a  little,  but  not 
enough,  about  its  operation, 
undertook  to  wangle  a  humorous 
paragraph  into  the  paper  via 
the  rewrite  bank.  He  accom¬ 
panied  the  item  with  a  case  of 
beer  and  addressed  it  to  the 
rewrite  bank.  But  they  arrived 
two  or  three  hours  before  the 


first  rewrite  man  was  to  report 
for  duty. 

The  item  got  lost  in  the  mad 
rush  for  free  beer  and  several 
staff  reporters  suffered  cuts  and 
abrasions.  Besides,  the  man 
had  forgotten  that  the  City  Desk, 
not  the  rewrite  bank,  has  orig¬ 
inal  jurisdiction  over  what  gets 
into  the  paper;  the  rewrite  men 
just  execute  the  judgment.  And 
the  City  Desk  gets  so  much 
booze  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  that  it  could  hardly  hold 
any  more  and  hold  its  job. 

Best  thing,  perhaps,  would  be 
an  organization  of  rewrite  men 
and  copy  readers  to  raise  funds 
to  hire  a  press  agent  of  their 
own.  But  God  only  knows 
where  he’d  send  the  compli¬ 
mentary  schnapps! 

No,  there’s  probably  no  cor¬ 
rective  procedure  except  that 
hit  upon  by  this  correspondent: 
If  the  magazine  editor  buys  this 
piece,  the  writer  will  stock  his 
liquor  cabinet  with  the  very 
best — honestly  come  by. 
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EXPORTS 


TROM  DEBTS  TO  DOUARS.. 


In  three  years  the  Dominican  Republic  will  finish  its  $25,000,000.00 
irrigation  project  and  this  enchanting  Caribbean  nation  will  be 
the  world's  leading  banana  producer.  In  other  products,  coffee, 
cocoa,  rice,  corn  and  cattle,  exports  have  rocketed  from  $6,000,- 
000.00  in  1930  to  a  whopping  $75,000,000.00  for  the  first  ninr 
months  of  1947.  Internal  and  external  debts  which  saddled  ihe 
I  country  since  Christopher  Columbus,  its  first  ruler,  were  paid  off 
this  year  and  a  local  "Fort  Knox"  is  being  built  to  house  the 
mounting  gold  surplus. 


American  health  experts  rate  the  Dominican  Republic  among  the 
highest  in  the  hemisphere  in  sanitation.  Its  standard  of  living  and 
indV'dual  purchasing  power  are  exceeded  by  few  countries.  On 
February  27.  when  EL  CARIBE  rolls  off  its  modern  rotary  presses 
to  cVculate  by  plane,  truck  and  messenger  boys  throughout  the 
republic,  this  hungry  new  market  will  be  open  to  American  adver¬ 
tisers  as  never  before.  Dealer  orders  for  the  big  96-page  first 
edition  alre-’  fy  exceed  20,000.  May  EL  CARIBE  carry  YOUR 
message  to  the  Dominican  Republic? 
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mechanical  difficulties — skilled  timely  appeal  to  resort  travelers. 

manpower  or  rather  the  lack  - 

of  it — are  making  production 

costs  enormous.  Most  of  these  DOSlOll  IT  OSl  S 
inflated  costs  are  caused  by  late  —  «  m 

copy.  .  Copy  not  in  our  me-  r  r©©Cl0111  ir  l©ClCf© 
chanical  department  sufficiently  ^ 

early  for  orderly  composition,  in 

We  arc  firm  in  the  belief  that  VJTOeS  111  r^rCIllVeS 
advertising  copy  submitted  late  Boston  —  Prompted  by  the 
should  have  an  extra  _  charge  wide  publicity  given  the  Free- 
for  the  extra  composition.”  dom  Train  during  its  journey 
With  this  forewarning.  Globe-  through  New  England,  more 
Times  announced  it  would  at  than  2,000,000  persons  signed 
once  increase  all  advertising  the  Freedom  Pledge  appearing 
rates  10c  a  line.  Also  that  a  in  the  Boston  Post. 
time  discount  of  10c  per  inch  The  signed  pledges  were  re- 
would  be  allowed  on  all  copy  cently  presented  to  Dr.  Luther 
received  according  to  a  new  Evans,  librarian  of  Congress, 
deadline  schedule  as  follows:  and  to  Winthrop  Aldrich,  chair- 
From  Monday  through  Friday,  man  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  deadline  to  be  4  p.m.  of  a  the  American  Heritage  Founda- 
given  day  for  the  publication  tion,  the  organization  sponsoring 
48  hours  hence.  For  example,  the  tour  of  the  Freedom  Train. 
4  p.m.  Monday  for  Wednesday’s  Dr.  Evans  told  Walter  F.  Car- 
paper,  and  so  forth.  Friday’s  ley,  president  and  general  man- 
4  p.m.  deadline  to  be  for  Mon-  ager  of  the  Post,  and  Henry 
day’s  paper,  and  Saturday’s  Gillen,  chief  editorial  writer, 
noon  hour  for  the  following  that  the  pledges  will  be  added 
Tuesday’s  paper.  to  the  archives  of  the  library. 

’The  letter  pointed  out  that  According  to  Mr.  Aldrich,  the 
an  analysis  of  this  schedule  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
would  show  there  was  to  be  no  Post  “is  the  most  magnificent 
increase  for  the  advertiser  who  response  that  the  Freedom  Train 
got  his  complete  copy  and  proof  has  evoked  since  it  started  on  its 
in  on  time.  It  was  stipulated  that  tour.” 

proofs  would  be  submitted  and  At  the  presentation  ceremony, 
picked  up  the  day  precding  pub-  Mr.  Gillen  explained  that  the 
lication  date,  but  that  no  proofs  Post  “became  aware  that  all  the 
or  corrections  would  be  made  on  people  could  not  visit  the  train 
the  day  of  publication.  ...  so  it  was  conceived  to  pub- 

"Many  newsoapers  have  ad-  lish  the  pledge  in  large  type 
vertising  deadlines  exceeding  in  the  Post  daily  and  Sunday 
the  schedule  herein  submitted.”  during  the  time  the  Freedom 
the  letter  stated,  “and  many  Train  was  in  New  England.” 
advertisers  are  now  furnishing  More  than  150,000  individual 
copy  on  that  basis  or  better,  pledges  were  received  from  Post 
Some  of  the  larger  stores  pre-  readers. 

pare  copy  as  much  as  a  week  In  addition,  the  Post  presented 
in  advance  of  publication.”  the  Foundation  with  a  book  con- 
That  was  the  plan  instituted  taining_  all  the  material  pub- 
in  November.  This  plan  had  lished  in  the  Post  on  the  Free- 
first  been  suggested  during  panel  dom  train — a  total  of  159%  col- 
discussions  at  the  1947  mechanl-  umns  of  space, 
cal  conference  of  the  Pennsyl-  Besides  Mr.  Carley  and  Mr. 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Gillen,  other  Post  representa- 
Association.  It  was  subsequent-  tives  at  the  ceremonies  were 
ly  raised  again  at  the  1947  an-  Lester  Allen,  Freedom  Train  ed- 
nual  PNPA  display  advertising  itor;  John  S.  Mannion,  Post  re¬ 
conference.  And  that  was  how  porter  who  traveled  with  the 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times  came  jtrain,  and  Morris  Fineberg.  staff 
to  experiment  with  the  plan,  vphotographer  on  Freedom  Train. 


Poll  Disclos©s 
Public  Vagu©  on 
Pr©ss  Fr©edom 

Washington  —  A  Washington 
Post  poll  disclosed  that  nine  out 
of  10  persons  living  at  the  seat 
of  federal  government  and  law 
believe  in  freedom  of  the  press 
but  about  one-half  of  those  in¬ 
terviewed  had  a  pretty  vague 
idea  of  what  the  term  means. 

To  49%  of  those  queried,  it 
means  the  right  to  print  any¬ 
thing  you  want.  Only  one  out 
of  100  came  out  flatly  against 
press  freedom.  (Congress  was 
in  recess  at  the  time.)  Four  per 
cent  of  those  who  answered 
wanted  qualiflcations  written  in¬ 
to  their  endorsements — national 
security,  libel,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  usually  covered  by  positive 
law.  And  4%  had  no  opinion. 

Washingtonians  were  asked 
“What  does  freedom  of  the  press 
mean  to  you?”  Their  answers 
probably  furnish  a  cross-section 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public. 

Definitions  suggested  in  the 
poll  questions  and  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  polled  agreeing  in 
each  instance  are: 

Freedom  to  print  anything 
you  want,  49;  freedom  to  print 
the  true  facts,  20;  fre^om 
to  print  criticisms,  4;  freedom  to 
print  anything  but  slander  or 
libel,  3;  freedom  to  print  any¬ 
thing  but  the  too  sensational, 
3;  other  definitions.  4;  unable  to 
give  a  definition,  14. 


r 

SVEN'SKA_PAGBLADP  I 


ALL  ON  PAGE  1 

Svenska  Dagbladet,  Sweden,  t«- 
serves  its  front  page  every  dq 
for  industrial  advertisers  (E&P, 
Jan.  3,  p.  14).  Sydsvenska  Dag- 
blaget  does  the  same,  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  newspaper  in 
the  country  has  at  least  one  week¬ 
ly  page  devoted  to  such  copy. 


12%  Raise  for  Guild 

Cincinnati,  O. — The  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  here  has  accepted  a 
wage  boost  of  nearly  12%  for 
members  employed  by  the  Poit ' 
and  Times-Star,  according  to  At 
thur  R.  Keller,  chairman  of  the 
bargaining  committee.  The  Guild 
asked  for  a  rise  of  about  30%. 

- 1 
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FOR  QUICK  SHADING  ON  THE 
DRAWING  OR  DIRECTLY  ON 
THE  NEGATIVE 

CRAFll\f 

TOP-SHEET 


Engravers  find  Craftint  Top-Sheet 
a  quick,  easy  and  economical  way  to  get 
mechanical  shading... Craftint  Top-Sheet  is 
a  transparent  overlay  film  with  opaque  pat¬ 
terns  for  producing  a  variety  of  screen  effects 
or  to  break  up  solid  masses...  Just  rub  off  screen 
with  stomp  or  orange  stick  where  pattern  is  not 
desired.  Available  in  60  patterns  in  black  and  white. 

Ti/xitc  to^eUf  for  pattern  charts  and  sample  kit. 

THE  CRAFTINT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1235  EAST  ISEnd  STREET  •  CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 
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Journal  Cat'rier  Routes  Led 
Big  Men  to  Success  ... 


Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 


THEY  LEARNED  ABOUT  PEOPLE 


WILLIAM  B.  HARTSFIELD 

Mayor  of  Atlanta 


ELLIS  ARNALL 

Former  Gov.  of  Georgia 


Ellis  Arnall  soys  he  learned  a  lot 
of  things  about  getting  along  with 
people  when  he  corried  a  Journal 
route.  And  that  has  been  a  big 
help  in  politics,  occording  to  Mr. 
Arnall. 


William  B.  Hartsfield  was  elected 
to  his  first  political  post,  that  of 
alderman,  by  his  satisfied  Journal 
customers.  He  lauds  The  Journal's 
carrier  activity  for  its  development 
of  leadership. 


/f  ,/oc/ieA/Ac 
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ERNEST  J 
BREWER 

Executive 


Ernest  J.  Brewer  recalls  most 
vividly  from  his  Journal  carrier 
days  a  woman  who  just  wouldn't 
pay  the  bill.  He  says  his  Journal 
route  taught  him,  above  all  things, 
self-control. 


ED  S.  COOK 

President, 
Atlanta  Board 
of  Education 


The  Atlanto  Journal  Station 
"The  Voice  of  the  South" 


WITH  THE  SOUTH'S  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 
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Ed  S.  Cook  b 

elieves  that  his  ex- 

perience  as  a 

Journal  carrier  con- 

tributed  to 

giving  him  a  well- 

rounded  education,  and  he  advo- 

cates  the  same  extra-curricular 

training  for 

>oys  in  the  Atlanta 

schools  today 

Doorly  Hospital  Plan 
Gets  Debt-Free  Start 


OMAHA,  Nebr  — The  Children's 

Memorial  Hospital  of  Omaha 
will  open  its  doors  next  spring 
free  of  debt  as  a  result  of  the 
generous  response  of  readers  of 
the  Omaha  World  Herald.  More 
than  $100,000  was  given  in  a  53- 
day  drive  before  Christmas. 

The  hospital,  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  this  area,  was  conceived 
by  Henry  Doorly,  World  Herald 
publisher,  for  the  children  of 
Nebraska  and  Southwest  Iowa. 

A  record  $9,536  was  contrib¬ 
uted  by  readers  at  Christmas 
time  to  the  World-Heraid  Good 
Fellows  Charities,  Inc.  More 
than  two  thousand  children 
shared  in  the  thousands  of  toys, 
1,300  pounds  of  nuts,  1,200 
pounds  of  candy,  66  dozen 
oranges  and  clothing  and  food 
orders  purchased  from  the  fund. 

Readers  gave  more  than  $82,000 
to  the  newspaper's  funds  in 
1947  to  help  those  in  distress. 
Largest  fund  created  by  readers 
was  $58,232  for  victims  of  a  flash 
flood  which  struck  Cambridge, 
Neb.,  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  state. 

The  reasons  and  purposes  of 
the  funds  ranged  from  helping 
families  made  homeless  by  fires, 
aiding  a  boy  and  girl  who  had 
lost  legs  to  assisting  to  pay  hos¬ 
pital  expenses  for  a  party  of 
youths  injured  when  a  car 
■truck  their  hayrack  party. 

S8,000  for  Girl 

POTTSTOWN.  Pa. — A  two-week 

Christmas  stunt  to  raise  funds 
for  the  hospitalization  of  a  17- 
year-old  spastic  girl  resulted  in 
almost  $8,000  being  showered 
on  the  Pottatown  Mercury. 

The  story  was  conceived  and 
executed  by  Managing  Editor 
Shandy  Hill.  He  wrote  daily 
stories,  the  first  being  used  as  an 
eight  column  box  over  the  Page 
One  masthead. 

The  Mercury  asked  for  funds 
to  pay  the  hospital  bills  that 
amounted  to  $2,400.  That 
amount  was  garnered  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  fund  was  swelled 
to  $7,500  by  Christmas.  Funds 
rained  in  after  the  holiday 
brought  the  total  near  $8,000. 

The  campaign  attracted  donors 
from  as  far  west  as  Arizona,  as 
far  south  as  Florida.  One  anony¬ 
mous  giver  sent  in  four  $100 
bills  under  a  plain  seal — with 
no  registry  or  insurance  fee.  A 
mother  sent  in  a  few  dollars  she 
said  she  saved  to  buy  flowers  for 
her  daughter’s  grave. 

Fund  for  Orphans 

HARTFORD,  Conn. — ^The  Times 

is  serving  as  the  central  col¬ 
lecting  point  for  a  fund  to  help 
two  babies  who  were  orphaned 
by  a  Christmas  tree  fire.  Their 
father  died  from  suffocation 
when  the  tree  he  was  decorating 
caught  fire.  The  mother  was 
burned  fatally  when  she  was 
taking  her  children  from  the 
burning  apartment. 

The  fund  was  launched  with 
a  contribution  of  $25  from  the 
Frog  Hollow  Boys’  Club  and  one 
of  $100  from  the  Hartford 


Times.  Contributions  exceeded 
$1,000  in  a  few  days. 

Activities  designed  to  swell  the 
fund,  including  a  Knights  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  dance  and  a  collection 
campaign  among  Hartford  fire¬ 
men,  were  being  prepared. 

$73,407  in  Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS.  Ind.  —  Indian¬ 
apolis  newspapers  raised  a 
total  of  $73,407.07  in  Christmas 
charity  funds  this  year,  final  re¬ 
ports  published  by  the  three 
daily  papers  revealed  this  week. 

Contributions  to  the  .Times 
fund  amounted  to  $45,183.57,  to 
the  Star  $15,133.97  and  to  the 
News  $13,089.53. 

The  Times  fund  is  used  to 
purchase  clothing  for  needy 
children,  and  is  promote  by 
that  newspaper  as  a  “100% 
charity”  with  all  contributions 
going  for  actual  purchase  of 
clothing  and  all  overhead  and 
administrative  costs  being  paid 
by  the  newspaper  and  not  from 
contributed  money.  The  Star 
fund  is  used  for  the  general  aid 
of  needy  families  and  covers  a 
wide  range  of  supplies  from  ne¬ 
cessities  to  toys.  The  News  gives 
cash  gifts  to  needy  families  and 
individuals  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  money  be  used  for 
"something  extra”  to  bring 
Christmas  cheer. 

■ 

2,000  Are  Present 
At  R  T  Staff  Party 

Des  Moines,  la.  —  Two-thou¬ 
sand  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  employes  and  members 
of  their  families  attended  an  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  party  Dec.  21. 
Top  prize,  a  radio-phonograph 
combination,  was  won  by  Lulu 
Mae  Coe,  Tribune  reporter. 

In  a  news-picture  contest 
R  &  T  photographers  entered 
their  favorite  news  picture  of 
1947,  A  picture  by  Ruth  Hughes 
of  a  little  girl  scrubbing  the 
floor  won  the  highest  number  of 
votes.  Miss  Hughes  won  a 
turkey.  Second  prize,  a  ham, 
was  won  by  Maurice  Horner. 

The  employes’  committee  in 
charge  was  headed  by  Lou  Rich, 
assistant  national  advertising 
manager. 

■ 

Fort  Wa'yne  ‘Family* 
Attends  Yule  Party 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — Following  a 
tradition  established  20  years 
ago,  the  Family  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
employes  celebrated  Christmas 
Eve  with  a  party  in  the  lobby  of 
the  News-Sentinel  building. 

A  short  program  included 
group  singing,  a  message  from 
the  publisher.  Miss  Helene  R. 
Foellinger,  and  an  address  by 
the  Rev.  O.  D.  Wissler.  Each 
member  of  the  News-Sentinel 
family  received  an  electric  corn 
popper  and  a  cash  bonus.  Those 
employed  continuously  lor  more 
than  one  year  received  three 
weeks’  base  pay. 


A  PROMOTION  box  in  the  New 
York  News,  reminding  Golden 
Gloves  entrants  of  a  physical 
exam,  concluded:  "Do  not  forget 
to  bring  your  pink  slip.” 

■ 

THAT  big  meeting  in  Chicago 
last  week,  according  to  United 
Press  copy,  was  “the  American 
Association  for  the  Amusement 
of  Science.” 

■ 

THE  political  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  re¬ 
ceived  a  notice  concerning  the 
visit  of  a  prominent  Republican 
committeewoman.  The  item 
closed  with:  “Mrs.  Carlson  will 
be  glad  to  entertain  any  Young 
Republican  of  Oregon  at  the 
Benson  Hotel  after  8  p.m.” 

■ 

WHEN  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Daily 
Post  was  asked  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  a  picture  illus¬ 
trating  the  weather  at  23  de¬ 
grees  below  0,  the  paper  re¬ 
plied:  “We  don’t  usually  take 
pictures  up  here  until  it  gets 
cold,  but  we’ll  explore  possibili¬ 
ties.” 

■ 

CLASSIFIED  ad  in  the  Lincoln 
( Ill. )  Evening  Courier :  “JUST 
DECEIVED!  Assortment  of 
bridge  sets.  Square  or  round.” 

■ 

SENATE  PAGES  TO 
DROP  SHORT  PANTS 

Decatur  (III.)  Review. 

■ 

A  SOCIETY  section  banner  line 
referring  to  two  separate 
events  read  as  follows  in  the 
San  Diego  ( Calif. )  Sunday 
Union:  “Nancy  Gillon  Weds 
Capt.  Saunders;  Maneuvers  At¬ 
tract  Many  Spectators.” 

■ 

500  at  Ski  Classes 

Hartford,  Conn. — More  than 
500  men,  women  and  children 
tum^  out  for  the  free  ski 
school  which  was  started  in 
Hartford  parks  Dec.  28,  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Hartford 
Times  and  the  Recreation  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Park  Department. 
Publisher  Francis  S.  Murphy  in¬ 
augurated  the  school  last  year, 
but  snow  conditions  were  not 
propitious.  This  year  every¬ 
thing  was  Just  right. 
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News-Sentinel 
Gives  Theater 
To  Fort  Wayne 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — An  outright 
gift  of  an  Open  Air  Theater  to 
the  City  of  Fort  Wayne  by  the 
News-Sentinel  to  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $100,000  was  announced 
this  week  by  Helene  R.  Foel¬ 
linger,  publisher. 

The  amphitheater,  seating 
2.500  persons,  will  be  located  in 
Franke  Park.  Construction  will 
begin  early  next  spring  and 
completion  of  the  project  is  ex¬ 
pected  next  summer. 

Announcement  of  the  under¬ 
taking  climaxed  six  years  of 
planning  and  close  consultation 
with  the  Park  Commissioners. 

World  War  II  forced  curtail¬ 
ment  of  many  of  the  annual 
public  service  features  custom¬ 
arily  presented  by  the  News- 
Sentinel.  These  Included  the 
Fourth  of  July  fireworks  dis¬ 
play,  the  News-Sentinel  Carrier 
Boys  Band,  the  Soap  Box  Derby, 
the  News-Sentinel  Cooking 
School  and  various  athletic  pro¬ 
motions. 

The  newspaper  management 
created  a  fund  of  the  money 
which  would  normally  have 
been  spent  on  these  features  and 
then  turned  that  fund  over  to 
the  Park  Board  for  the  Open 
Air  Theater. 

Announcement  of  the  project 
also  brought  to  fulfillment  a 
cherished  dream  of  the  late 
Oscar  G.  Foellinger,  publisher 
of  the  News-Sentinel  until  his 
death  in  October,  1936. 

It  was  Mr.  Foellinger’s  idea  to 
create  a  permanent  monument 
for  the  expression  of  the  deeply 
ingrained  music-loving  spirit  of 
the  community  as  well  as  a 
haven  for  an  outlet  of  the  city’s 
appreciation  of  drama  and  re¬ 
ligion. 
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makes  The  Dispatch  a  Great  Newspaper! 
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Dispatch  Economy  Tours  are  big  things. 
That's  evidenced  by  the  thousands  of  readers  who  have  joined 
them  to  travel  nearly  3,000,000  passenger  miles  on 
thirteen  tours  to  places  they  wanted  to  visit  — 
at  low  cost  and  in  good  style! 


effective  promotion  and 

J  I ,  I M  k  I  I  i  f  tp  I 

leadership 

them  so  successful  that 
one  tour  drew  people,  from  53  central  Ohio  towns  —  another 
included  the  two  longest  trains  to  enter  Washington 
during  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival!  Such  leadership  makes 
a  newspaper  great  in  the  minds  of  its  readers! 
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Many  Executives  View 
Chicago  Technique 


CHICAGO  —  Visitors  represent¬ 
ing  47  newspapers  from  29 
cities  in  21  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  toured  the 
Chicago  Tribune  plant  during 
the  four  weeks  following  Nov.  24 
when  printers  went  on  strike, 
the  Tribune  disclosed  this  week. 
They  saw  how  editions  of  from 
36  to  204  pages — equal  in  size  to 
the  record  issues  of  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  in  1946  —  were  produced 
without  printers  by  using  Vari- 
type  machines  and  photo-engrav- 
ing  processes. 

Most  of  the  visitors  were  news 
and  production  men  who  have 
supervised  standard  news  print¬ 
ing  procedures  for  years.  They 
arrived  in  such  numbers  that  it 
was  necessary  to  set  up  a  spe¬ 
cial  bureau  to  conduct  their 
tours  and  answer  their  ques¬ 
tions. 

Average  Pay  Count  63 

During  the  first  25  days  of 
production  by  the  photo-engrav- 
ing  process,  the  newspaper  dis¬ 
close,  the  Tribune  circulated 
newspapers  with  an  average 
page  count  slightly  under  63. 
During  the  same  period  last  year 
the  page  count  was  approxi¬ 
mately  59.  The  Tribune  during 
the  25-day  period  this  year  car¬ 
ried  more  than  3,360  columns  of 
news  and  editorial  matter  com¬ 
pared  with  3,188  columns  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

Visitors  who  have  stwlied  the 
Tribune  operation  during  the 
first  four  weeks  of  the  strike 
include: 

Robert  C.  Notson,  managing 
editor,  and  Harry  Hale,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian;  Donald  J.  Sterling, 
managing  editor,  and  H.  E.  Clark 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal; 
Dale  Stafford,  managing  editor, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press; 
Fred  Gaertner,  Jr.,  managing 
editor,  Detroit  News. 

Henry  T.  Claus,  president  and 
publisher,  Wilmington  ( Del. ) 
Journal  and  News;  Mrs.  Helene 
Foellinger,  publisher,  and  Clif¬ 
ford  B.  Ward,  managing  editor. 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  Senti¬ 
nel;  E.  J.  Dunn,  city  editor,  and 
W.  F.  McCloud  of  the  Boston 
( Mass. )  Post;  E.  B.  Stahlman, 
publisher,  Charles  Moss,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  James  H.  Armi- 
stead,  advertising  director, 
Nashville  (Tenn. )  Banner. 

Henry  C  o  n  1  a  n  d,  Hartford 
( Conn. )  Courant;  Charles  R. 
Buxton,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Small,  president,  and 
William  A.  Small,  Jr.  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Tucson  (Ariz. )  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen;  Maclean  Patterson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  Donald  Patter¬ 
son,  sons  of  Paul  Patterson, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
papers;  M.  George  Martin,  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times. 

Fred  Hughes  and  C.  A.  Blair, 
Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  and  News- 
Herald;  G.  A.  Hiester,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post  -  Intelligencer;  C.  G.  Wel¬ 


lington,  managing  editor,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  Frederick 
Ware,  managing  editor,  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald. 

From  All  Parts  of  Country 

Kenneth  Doris,  city  editor;  H. 
D.  Rindsberg,  production  man¬ 
ager,  and  Stanley  Kohn,  art  di¬ 
rector,  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Enquirer; 
Charles  L.  Gould,  New  York 
Journal- American. 

Robert  Harris,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Robert  Copeland,  assistant 
managing  editor,  and  Jerry 
Hunter,  city  editor,  and  Clem  H. 
Bayer,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager,  Cincinnati  ( O. )  Times- 
Star;  William  J.  Brown,  nation¬ 
al  advertising  manager,  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Vindicator;  William 
Gilchrist,  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch;  Harold  Dietrich, 
Emil  Camus,  Jack  Hatters,  and 
Paul  Bower,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph. 

J.  Harold  Mintun,  production 
manager,  Pittsburgh  Post  Ga¬ 
zette;  Mason  S.  Peters,  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  John  Coxe  and 
Charles  Lattin,  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Times-Herald;  John  Osborne, 
advertising  promotion  manager, 
William  Casselman,  executive 
news  editor;  T.  J.  Cochrane,  ad¬ 
vertising  director;  John  Glass, 
local  advertising  manager,  and 
William  Baumrucker,  New  York 
News. 

O.  Alfred  Dickman,  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  manager,  and 
George  Greller,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  J.  H.  Rutledge, 
Wall  Street  Journal;  C.  M.  Car- 
roll,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Ben  Dalgin,  director  of  art 
and  reproduction.  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  and  Nat  Goldstein  New 
York  Times;  George  Langford, 
mechanical  superintendent,  and 
Jack  Wigle,  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Valley  Times. 

L.  S.  Levy,  managing  editor, 
and  A.  C.  Phelps,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  Oakland  ( Calif. ) 
Tribune;  Warren  Woolard,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner;  Louis  M. 
Richardson,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  and  V.  F.  Dunsmore, 
business  manager,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  Express;  Earl  An¬ 
derson,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star;  Harold  Holmes,  city  editor. 
Champaign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette. 

In  addition  representatives  of 
the  following  other  newspapers 
toured  the  Tribune  plant:  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  Washington 
Star,  Washington  Post,  Johns¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Tribune  and  Demo¬ 
crat,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and 
Detroit  Times. 

■ 

Marines  Honored 

Philadelphia.  —  Celebrating 
founding  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  at  historic  Tun  Tavern 
here — it  came  into  existence  the 
year  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed — the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  rally  at  Convention 
Hall  Jan.  11. 


HEY  OOC.'-T\Nd) 
MORE  BIG  ONES.' 


BUGS  BUNNY 


starts  the  New 
Year  by  adding  two  more  important  newspapers: 

The  Boston  Post 


The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

These  join  the  long  list  of  papers  using  this  great 
Sunday  comic — among  them  The  Atlanta  Journal, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Detroit  News,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Se* 
attle  Times,  to  name  just  a  few.  ; 

Two  years  in  a  row  BUGS  BUNNY  has  won  the  j 
award  of  achievement  presented  by  Fame,  the  Mo-  i 
tion  Picture  Herald’s  film  annual,  as  the  best  money¬ 
making  short  subject.  In  an  exhibitors’  poll,  BUGS  I 
BUNNY  movie  cartoons  led  the  field.  | 

Editors  now  using  BUGS  BUNNY  acclaim  the  popu-  j 
larity  of  this  ready-made-audience  feature.  There  ; 
is  tremendous  mass  appeal  In  BUGS  BUNNY,  the  ^ 
cartoon  comedy  king. 

Write  or  Wire  for  Territory  and  Rotes  .  ^ 
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Martin  Says  Public 
Wants  Honest  Opinion 


By  Campbell  Watson 

STOCKTON,  Calif.— The  youth 

who  would  be  publisher  in  a 
city  known  as  a  “graveyard  of 
newspapers”  is  silver  -  haired 
now,  a  veteran  of  52  years  at  the 
head  of  one  newspaper  —  the 
Stockton  Record. 

The  same  courage  which 

brought  success  in  publishing 
caused  him  to  switch  his  tradi- 
tionai  political  stand  in  four 
Presidential  elections,  and  on 
one  of  these  occasions  his  paper's 
influence  was  a  vital  factor  in 
swaying  a  close  election  and 
changing  the  course  of  history. 

He  built  a  successful  news¬ 
paper  where  others  failed, 

though  once  he  defied  a  com¬ 

munity's  wrath  and  an  advertis¬ 
ing  boycott  for  the  stand  he  be¬ 
lieved  Just. 

Honest  Opinion  a  Duty 

These  factors  lend  real  signifi¬ 
cance  this  national  election  year 
to  the  views  of  Irving  Martin, 
Sr.,  when  he  speaks  on  the  value 
of  a  newspaper's  editorials. 

Mr.  Martin  asserts  firmly  that 
honest  expression  of  opinion  is 
a  duty  of  the  newspaper  which 
its  readers  expect  the  publisher 
to  assert.  He  does  not  think 
such  editorial  opinlngs  should 
be  for  influence  alone,  holding 
that  the  prime  purpose  is  to  per¬ 
form  a  public  service. 

Likewise  outspoken  on  labor 
conditions,  Mr.  Martin  does  not 
believe  the  Chicago  system  of 
photoengraving  is  the  real  an¬ 
swer  to  the  existing  dispute  be¬ 
tween  printers  and  publishers. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  men  can 
get  together.  We  must  get  to¬ 
gether  here  in  this  country  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  solving  world 
problems,”  he  declared. 

3  Items  in  His  Code 

As  a  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  since  he  founded  the  Rec¬ 
ord  April  8,  1695,  Mr.  Martin 
lists  the  three  principal  duties 
of  a  newspaper  in  this  fashion: 

“First,  to  get  and  publish  as 
much  news  as  you  can. 

“Second,  to  interpret  that  news 
and  make  it  plain. 

“Third,  to  provide  descriptive 
comment  and  opinion. 

"This  last,”  he  hastened  to 
add,  “does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  readers  are  going  to 
follow  you  and  be  influenced  by 
you.  They  want  your  opinion 
as  a  mark  to  shoot  at  and  will 
follow  you  only  to  a  certain 
extent. 

“But  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  whether  the  readers 
agree  with  you.  It  does  matter 
that  they  are  stimulated  by  it 
and  thereby  find  and  learn  their 
own  opinion.  An  editorial  view¬ 
point  Is  offered  not  only  as  an 
influence.  It  is  given  primarily 
as  a  public  service.” 

This  is  especially  true,  Mr. 
Martin  explained,  in  advice 
given  on  the  long  series  of 
propositions  which  regularly 
face  the  California  voters  at 
each  election.  The  Record  al¬ 
ways  offers  yes  and  no  lists,  and 


has  been  gratified  at  the  number 
of  newspaper  clippings  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  voters  going 
to  the  polls. 

“This  is  a  most  effective  way 
of  giving  effective  thought  to 
the  community,”  he  explained. 

“The  Record  has  facilities  to 
investigate  each  ballot  proposi¬ 
tion  and  determined  its  merits. 
We  are  happy  to  provide  this 
service.” 

Still  Active  at  82 

Alert  and  vigorous  at  82,  Irv¬ 
ing  Martin  summed  up  his  views 
of  editorial  responsibilities  by 
stating: 

“It  is  not  important  whether 
readers  agree  with  you  or  not. 
If  you  express  your  honest  con¬ 
victions,  few  readers  will  quar¬ 
rel  with  you." 

A  reputation  for  printing  the 
news  the  community  has  a  right 
to  expect  Is  essential  in  build¬ 
ing  repute  for  editorial  forth¬ 
rightness,  Mr.  Martin  hastened 
to  explain.  The  Record  always 
refused  to  suppress  news.  There 
were  big  tests  when  a  commu¬ 
nity  figure  absconded  with  a 
huge  sum  of  money  and  when 
civic  oflicials  were  arrested  in 
an  early  morning  gambling  raid. 
Yet  these  proved  the  Record 
could  be  relied  on  to  tell  the 
story — also  that  the  public  can¬ 
not  be  fooled,  Martin  stated. 

Started  as  a  Printer 

Fifty-three  years  come  next 
April  is  a  lengthy  span  of  pub¬ 
lishing  for  any  man,  but  even 
before  that  Irving  Martin  was 
co-owner  of  a  weekly,  the 
Stockton  Commercial  Record. 
Before  that  he  was  a  Stockton 
Independent  reporter,  and  he 
began  newspapering  by  learning 
the  printing  trade  at  the  age  of 
seventeen. 

Martin  entered  the  daily  field 
here  despite  the  failure  of  four 
others  who  attempted  to  publish 
dailies.  In  the  course  of  events 
he  absorbed  the  Stockton  Mail, 
which  had  hailed  his  venture 
with  a  cartoon  showing  the 
“gravestones”  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  But  he  did  not  succeed 
hands  down.  He  subsequently 
confessed  his  debts  at  one  time 
reached  $165,000. 

The  Mail  held  Stockton  as 
a  stronghold  when  the  Record 
began  to  publish,  and  Martin 
gained  his  foothold  by  courting 
the  nearby  commimities  and  the 
countryside.  His  policy  was  to 
build  up  circulation,  render 
service  to  the  community,  im¬ 
prove  his  plant  as  he  went  along. 

Supported  Wilson 

In  1912  Martin  stuck  out  his 
jaw  all  the  way  and  endorsed 
Woodrow  Wilson  for  president, 
despite  warnings  that  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  “independent  Re¬ 
publican”  policy  would  ruin 
him.  Martin  remained  In  busi¬ 
ness,  and  struck  out  for  Wilson 
again  in  1916.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  was  hailed  the  election 
winner  as  vote  counting  con¬ 
tinued  in  California’s  hinter¬ 


land,  and  then  came  the  tally 
which  returned  Wilson  to  office. 

“I  do  not  say  that  the  Record 
decided  the  election,”  Martin 
stated.  “But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  California  went  Demo¬ 
cratic  by  a  margin  of  3600  votes, 
and  the  State  then  was  nomi¬ 
nally  regarded  as  well  within 
Republican  ranks,  so  the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  stand  was  important.” 

Martin  also  supported  Cox 
against  Harding  and  backed 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  over  Lan- 
don  in  Presidential  contests,  but 
he  was  always  regarded  as  a 
“progressive  Republican.”  His 
staunch  stands  and  his  integrity 
of  character  resulted  in  a  series 
of  State  laurels.  He  was  water 
commissioner,  railroad  commis¬ 
sioner,  chief  of  finance  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  chairman  of 
the  California  Tax  Commission 
and  a  member  of  the  group 
which  revised  the  Constitution. 

Published  During  Quake 

The  Record  moved  along.  It 
had  just  installed  a  new  rotary 
press  in  1906  when  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  was  hit  by  earthquake  and 
fire.  The  Record  kept  its  new 
press  rolling  for  almost  24 
hours,  printing  extra  after  extra 
and  building  a  reputation  for 
progress.  Rivals  were  un¬ 
equipped  to  meet  such  produc¬ 
tion. 

Then,  in  1914,  the  community 
was  rent  by  a  dispute  over 
unionization.  Refusal  of  mer¬ 
chants  to  recognize  a  clerks’ 
union  was  the  spark  which 
flared  over  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity,  A  group  of  store  owners 
suggested  the  Record  endorse 
the  open  shop  move,  but  Martin 
refused  on  the  grounds  his  first 
responsibility  was  to  publish  a 
paper  as  he  saw  fit.  The  mer¬ 
chants  debated  cancellation  of 
advertising  contracts  in  a  “se¬ 
cret”  session,  and  Martin  imme¬ 
diately  returned  all  contracts. 

“I  had  to  rely  on  the  country¬ 
side,  which  fortunately  I  had 
cultivated,  to  stay  In  business. 
It  was  bitter  strife.  It  divided 
churches,  lodges,  and  even  fami¬ 
lies.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  was 
able  to  do  some  work  which 
helped  effect  an  eventual  com¬ 
promise.” 

Throughout  his  half-century 
as  publisher,  Martin’s  ideal  was 
to  link  the  newspaper  and  the 
community  so  the  paper  would 
lead  and  reflect  the  area’s  prog¬ 
ress.  Among  many  contribu- 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Westinghouse  scientists  have  set 
out  to  discover  what  mysterious 
force  keeps  all  matter  from  ex¬ 
ploding.  They  probably  will  find 
out  that  it  is  just  a  hell  of  a  lot 
of  patience. 

•  •  * 

The  movie  industry  announces 
that  hereafter  it  will  hire  no 
known  Communists.  Henceferth, 
Hollywood  will  give  allegiance  to 
only  one  doctrine — that  the  men¬ 
tal  age  of  all  Americans  is  12. 
From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Irving  Martin,  Sr.,  publisher. 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record  for  52 
years,  is  shown  here  with  his 
grandson,  left  and  his  son.  right 
who  died  during  wartime. 

tions  to  this  was  a  long  fight 
which  created  a  deep  water  port 
at  inland  Stockton. 

Grandson  in  Training 

Greatest  loss  in  Martin’s  long 
career  was  the  death  of  his  son, 
Irving  Martin,  Jr.,  then  vice- 
president  of  the  Record  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  This  happened  during 
wartime,  when  a  grandson  was 
in  military  service  with  the 
Army  Transport  Command. 

The  grandson,  Irving  Martin 
III,  is  now  in  the  Record  news 
room,  training  for  future  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  publisher.  He 
worked  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  evenings  and  vaca¬ 
tions,  when  in  high  school,  and  t 
later  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  Irving  III  likes  the  news 
room  best. 

“He  now  has  a  knowledge  of 
the  concordance  of  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  departments  which  I  be 
lieve  essential,”  the  publisher 
explained.  Martin  is  especially 
sold  on  that  unity  of  depart¬ 
ments.  He  has  a  common  plant 
entrance  for  all  employes,  de¬ 
signed  his  newspaper  building  so 
no  one  would  be  away  from 
others,  and  annually  has  all  ' 
workers  as  guests  at  a  great 
Christmas  party. 
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7  THE 
LOCAL 
TOUCH 


maoazimes 


As  local  as  your  luncheon  club 


own  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magazine — pic¬ 
tures  and  stories  about  the  town  and  state 
in  which  they  live.  The  result.^  Higher,  more 
thorough,  more  interested  readership . . .  and 
greater  advertising  value. 

Although  locally  edited,  all  eight  maga¬ 
zines  are  printed  in  Standard  Gravure’s  mod¬ 
ern  rotogravure  plant  at  Louisville,  insuring 
uniform,  top-quality  reproduction  in  mono¬ 
tone,  duotone  and  full  color.  Available  in¬ 
dividually  or  as  a  convenient  package— with 
one  order,  one  set  of  positives,. one  invoice. 

To  order,  write  Locally-Edited  Group, Louis¬ 
ville  2,  Ky. — or  contact  any  of  the  following 
Representatives;  Branham  Co.,  Jann  &  Kelley, 
fohn  Budd  Co.,  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee,  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 


ONE  reason  most  of  us  join  and  attend 
the  Rotary  Club— or  the  Optimist  Club, 
or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  luncheon  clubs — 
is  to  keep  up  with  what  other  people  in  our 
own  circle  are  doing.  You  hear  who  just 
expanded  his  business,  who  shot  a  par  at  the 
Country  Club,  who  has  had  a  new  baby. 
You’re  interested  because  it’s  good  business 
to  know  what’s  going  on  in  your  own  home 
town . . .  and  because  it’s  inherent  in  all  of 
us  to  display  an  active  interest  in  the  local 
scene. 

It’s  just  human  nature  for  people  to  be 
interested  most  in  persons,  places  and  events 
that  are  closest  to  them. 

And,  week  after  week,  that’s  what  the 
people  in  eight  major  markets  find  in  their 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  MAGAZINES  FEATURING  THE  LOCAL  TOUCH 
FOR  HIGHEST  READER  INTEREST,  FOR  GREATER  ADVERTISING  VALUE 
LOCALLY  EDITED  FOR  1,650,000  FAMILIES  IN  EIGHT  MAJOR  MARKETS 


San  Antonio  Express  The  Indianapolis  Star 

Louisville  Courier- Journal  The  Nashville  Tennessean 

Columbus  Dispatch  Atlanta  Journal  Houston  Chronicle 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States 
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Gray’s  Decalogue  Hits 
Ad  Production  Costs 


PHILADELPHIA  —  How  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  advertising 
production  without  impairing 
effectiveness  of 
copy  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  most  every 
advertising 
agency  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  like 
to  solve. 

Jerome  B. 

Gray,  agency 
founder  and 
partner  in  the 
Phila  d  e  1  p  h  i  a 
firm  of  Gray  & 

Rogers,  believes  Groy 
he  has  the  an¬ 
swers.  His  opinions  and  re¬ 
commendations  are  embodied  in 
a  book  he  has  just  written.  It 
carries  the  title  of  “Ten  Ways 
to  Reduce  Production  Costs  of 
Advertising.” 

Some  600  copies  of  the  bro¬ 
chure  were  mailed  out  to  agency 
clients  and  pro.spective  clients 
the  first  of  the  year. 

“Saving  money  for  your  cli¬ 
ents  is  good  business”,  says 
Gray,  who  regards  the  10  points 
of  his  new  “decalogue”  as 
neither  innovational  nor  origi¬ 
nal.  “and  are  not  presented  as 
such.” 

Forego  Some  Luxuries 

Production  costs  can  be  cut. 
Insists  Gray.  They  can.  if  cli¬ 
ents  will  forego  such  luxuries  as 
delay,  changing  their  minds 
and  authors’  alterations — all 
working  together  with  their 
agency  as  a  cost-cutting  team. 
Here  are  summaries  of  the  10 
points,  with  recommendations: 

Time — Many  times,  often  for 
plausible  reasons,  final  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  advertisement  is  not 
authorized  by  an  advertiser 
until  the  last  minute.  Produc¬ 
ing  against  time  is  always  mere 
costly  than  having  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  .  .  .  because  overtime  is  a 
luxury  in  the  field  of  graphic 
arts. 

Recommendation  —  Allow 
your  agency  ample  time  for  pro¬ 
duction.  You’ll  save  money  and 
safeguard  quality  when  you  do. 

Comprehensive  —  A  "compre¬ 
hensive”  sounds  costly.  It  is 
beautifully  mounted  and  covered 
tautly  with  cellophane.  It  looks 
costly.  It  is  costly. 

Recommendation:  If  you  are 
able  to  visualize  a  finished  ad¬ 
vertisement  without  having  to 
see  it  in  facsimile  before  produc¬ 
tion — and  if  you  have  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  your  agency 
to  finish  well  from  a  rough  start 
—yo7t'll  save  money  by  forget¬ 
ting  that  such  a  thing  as  a  “com¬ 
prehensive”  exists. 

Hand  Lettering  -—  Sometimes 
hand-lettering  headings  are  es¬ 
sential  for  a  desired  effect.  But 
your  budget  takes  a  beating 
when  you  insist  upon  hand-let¬ 
tered  headings  instead  of  type. 

Recommendation :  Use  type 
whenever  possible.  The  work  of 
many  fine  designers,  some  of 
them  immortal,  is  cast  imperish- 
ably  on  metal. 

Retouching  —  Some  adver¬ 


tisers  supply  their  agencies  with 
photographs  taken  by  full-time 
or  part-time  photographers, 
working  directly  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  Prints  often  reveal  such 
careless  composition,  lack  of 
contrast,  and  disregard  of  de¬ 
tails  that  the  agency  must  em¬ 
ploy  a  first-class  retoucher  to 
undo  the  photographer’s  short¬ 
comings.  And  the  retouched 
print  often  lacks  the  convincing 
qualities  it  might  have  had  if 
no  more  than  a  minimum  of  re¬ 
touching  had  been  required. 

Recommendation:  Spend 
e.novoh  on  photogravhy  to  make 
life  hazardous  for  the  retoucher. 

Artwork  —  There  are  times 
when  a  single  drawing,  paint¬ 
ing  or  photograph  —  or  even 
various  sections  of  it — can  be 
used  tellingly  for  seyeral  differ¬ 
ent  media.  Making  supplemental 
use  of  artwork  or  engrayings 
will  often  enhance  both  the  con- 
f'nuitv  of  vour  adyertising  and 
its  cumulatiye  effect.  That  it 
also  helps  to  reduce  production 
costs  is  obvious. 

Recommendation:  Ask  unur 
aaenr'u  to  e.rrtlore  the  possibility 
of  us’na  available  artwork  or  en¬ 
gravings,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
before  ordering  new  artwork  or 
enaravinqs  for  supplemental  or 
sef'rtndary  media. 

Combination  —  A  “combin¬ 
ation  plate”  is  a  nrinting  plate 
which  is  nart  halftone  and  part 
line  etching.  It  costs  about 
104%  more  than  an  individual, 
.souare-finish  halftone  and  about 
359%  more  than  an  individual 
line  etching.  There  are  times, 
of  oourse.  when  for  certain  ef¬ 
fects.  the  “combination  plate” 
is  worth  all  it  costs.  There  are 
more  times,  it  seems,  when  it 
is  needlessly  specified  and  ex¬ 
travagantly  misused. 

Recommendation:  Your  Agen¬ 
cy  knows  how  to  effect  econo¬ 
mies  in  production.  Give  it  the 
credit,  then,  for  also  knowing 
when.  A  sweeping  edict  that 
all  phases  of  production  must 
always  be  comvleted  in  the 
cheapest  way  could  result  only 
in  false  economies  that  would 
impair  the  effectiveness  of  your 
advertising. 

Author’s  Alterations  —  It 
is  vour  right,  as  the  advertiser 
who  pavs  the  bills,  to  revise 
copy  when  you  read  it  in  proof 
form.  It  is  your  agency’s  re¬ 
sponsibility.  as  the  one  who  in¬ 
curs  the  bills  you  pay.  to  remind 
you  that  revisions  on  proofs — 
even  seemingly  minor  revisions 
— can  be  a  luxury. 

Recommendation:  Whenetwr 
possible,  approi'e  copy  in  type¬ 
written  form,  after  revising  to 
vour  heart's  content.  Your 
agency  will  retype  the  copy  as 
often  as  you  wish  .  .  .  at  their 
e.mense. 

Page  Sizes  —  If  vou  are  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  long  list  of  maga¬ 
zines  or  business  papers,  your 
advertisements  are  probably  be¬ 
ing  produced  in  many  different 
sizes  .  .  .  and  for  each  size, 
you  may  be  paying  for  separate 
layouts,  engravings,  and  typo¬ 
graphic  composition. 


Recommendation:  Make  cer¬ 
tain  that  your  agency  reviews 
your  publication  schedule  with 
the  objective  of  producing  as 
few  separate  advertisements  as 
possible  during  a  single  month. 

Repeat  Performance  — 
Reader-surveys  by  various  pub¬ 
lishers  and  research  organiza¬ 
tions  have  proved  that  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  advertisements  in  the 
same  publications  does  not  im¬ 
pair  their  effectiveness.  In  some 
cases,  the  second  appearance  of 
an  advertisement  has  been  more 
resultful  than  the  first.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  if  six  advertisements 
will  be  effective,  by  repeat  per¬ 
formance,  over  a  twelve-month 
schedule,  the  production  econ¬ 
omies  will  be  well  worth  explor¬ 
ing. 

Recommendation:  Ask  your 
advertising  agency  to  appraise 
your  advertisements  in  the  light 
of  these  findings  and  to  tell  you 
candidly  if  they  should  be  re¬ 
peated. 

Gang  Printing  —  One  of  ad¬ 
vertising’s  pet  extravagances — 
piece  meal  production — is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  nation’s  print  shops. 
Important  monev  can  be  saved 
bv  creating  and  producing  an 
entire  series  of  promotional 
media  in  a  gang. 

Recommendation:  If  a  series 
of  promotional  media  —  self- 
mailers,  envelooe  enclosures, 
vackage  inserts,  folders,  and  the 
like — is  a  part  of  your  overall 
advertising  program,  insist  that 
your  advertising  agency  explore 
the  economical  advantages  of 
creating  and  producing  the 
series  in  a  gang. 

■ 

Briton  Is  Elected 
By  Paris  Society 

Paris  —  The  Anglo-American 
Press  Association  of  Paris,  which 
has  128  members,  elected  officers 
for  1948  at  a  recent  meeting. 
Presidents  alternate  from  year 
to  year,  and  1948  is  a  “British” 
year.  George  Slocombe  (Mont¬ 
real  Star),  was  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Henry  C.  Cassidy,  National 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Michael  Wilson,  London  (Daily 
Express),  were  elected  vicepres¬ 
idents. 

Eric  Hawkins,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary,  and  George  Langelaan. 
treasurer. 

■ 

New  Corporation 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  —  Papers 
have  been  filed  for  the  Tusca¬ 
loosa  Observer,  incorporated  at 
$3,500  by  Eleanor  Vernon  Hat¬ 
ton,  Graden  Ausmus  and  Sara 
Mayfield.  Miss  Hatton  was  a  for¬ 
mer  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  staff  member. 


TROUBLE  SAVER 

When  you  need  workers,  contact 
help  quickly  and  directly  throusrli 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSI 
FIED  ADS.  Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Time*  Tower 
New  York  18.  N.  V. 

Tel.:  BRyant  0-30.7S 


Drugstore  Runs 
Entire  Page 
Of  Classified 

Tampa,  Fla. — D  u  r  i  n  g  the 
Christmas  advertising  campaign, 
the  Tampa  Times  sold  a  full,  9- 
column  page  of  classifieds  to  one 
account. 

The  nage,  sold  to  the  Madison 
Drug  Co.,  was  carefully  com¬ 
posed  to  resemble  the  regular 
classified  makeup,  and  was 
charged  out  at  regular  classified 
rates,  according  to  Bob  Sloan, 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Times. 

The  time  element  brought 
about  by  the  store  selecting  an 
earlv  date  for  it  to  run  created 
a  difficult  situation,  both  for  the 
classified  department  and  the 
composing  room. 

“We  had  only  two  days  in 
which  to  edit,  set  and  proof 
more  than  1.000  pieces  of  copy, 
plus  our  regular  work  and  that 
of  getting  out  a  weekly  real 
estate  page,”  Sloan  reported. 

“Each  member  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  sandwiched  in  the  writing 
and  editing  of  this  copy  with  his 
regular  work  and  in  less  than 
four  hours  of  fast  and  furious 
writing  the  copy  was  ready  and 
delivered  to  the  composing 
room.  The  proof  was  ready  that 
night,  delivered  to  the  store  for 
proof  reading.  Corrections  were 
made  the  following  day  and 
proofed  again  by  the  store. 
There  were  only  four  correc¬ 
tions  made  on  the  final  proof.” 

In  addition  to  this  one  page, 
which  carried  a  box  directory 
at  the  head  of  the  page,  the 
Times  ran  two  full  columns  at 
the  last  minute  congratulating 
Madison  Drug  on  its  confidence 
in  the  city.  One  column  was 
sold  to  the  Home  Builders  Sup¬ 
ply  and  the  other  on  a  split 
charge  to  two  hotels.  The  build¬ 
ers  supply  column  was  run  un¬ 
der  “Building”  and  the  hotel  ad 
under  “Personals.” 

The  merchandise  sales  results 
were  immediate,  Sloan  said. 
“Our  spotters  in  the  store 
watched  a  score  or  more  persons 
shopping  on  the  same  day  the 
page  came  out,  using  the  classi¬ 
fied  section  as  a  buying  guide, 
carried  open  in  their  hand  as 
they  went  from  counter  to  coun¬ 
ter,”  he  said. 


LIBEL 

Invasion  of  Privacy 
Violation  of  Copyright 
Plagiarism 

These  daily  hazards  can  be 
INSURED. 

W*  p!on*«r*d  this  fl*ld  and  now 
strve  Newspapars  nationwide.  Our 
EXCESS  POLICY  Is  adequate,  ef¬ 
fective,  inespeniive.  Writ*  for 
details  and  quotations. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 
Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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...  and  this  is 

RATHBUN-JONES 

A  Pioneer  manufacturer  of 
Diesel  engines 


Ratbiun-Jones  12-tylimier  oilengine 
now  in  use  in  s  Portland  cement  plant 


Rathbuii'Jones  was  founded  by 
Toledo’s  famed  “Golden  Rule” 
mayor,  Samuel  M.  Jones,  who  built 
the  company’s  plant  (later  greatly 
expanded)  and  began  the  manufacture 
of  gas  engines  in  1903.  It  was  among 
the  pioneers  in  developing  Diesel 
engines,  which  it  first  manufactured 
in  1917  . . .  Rathbun-Jones  specializes 
in  large  sizes,  with  gas  engines  up 
to  3200  HP  and  Diesels  up  to  2400 
HP. ..for  generating  electric  power, 
for  oil  pipe  lines  and  industrial  use, 
as  well  as  marine  Diesel  engines  .  .  . 
A  highly  efficient  engineering  de¬ 
partment  is  maintained.  Rathbun- 
Jones  quality  is  indicated  by  the  large 
volume  of  re-orders  from  present 
users. 


...and  this  is  the 

TOLEDO  BLADE 


. . .  proud  of  its  length  of  service  to  the  community, 
which  prospers  through  the  production  of  Toledo’s 
555  diversified  industries  and  the  high  agricultural 
income  from  the  14  wealthy  counties  which  form 
the  Toledo  Retail  Trading  Area.  Proud,  too,  of 
the  loyalty  of  its  readers,  resulting  in  a  degree  of 
city  and  trade  territory  coverage  which  is  unusual 
among  newspapers  throughout  the  land. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


Om«  of  Americana  Great  XoKfapmporm 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH,  INC. 
MIMKI  OF  AMFIICAN  NENSPAPFI  AOVEIIISIRt  RETNIIK 


Write  for  booklet  “The  Toledo  Market’ 
and  data  in  detail 
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Robinsons  Take 
ArkansasPapers 
Under  Lease 

Russellville,  Ark.  —  Harry 
Robinson  and  his  son,  Lusk, 
assumed  management  of  the 
Daily  Courier-Democrat  and 
Weekly  Courier-Democrat  on 
Jan.  1  under  a  lease  with  the 
J.  A.  Livingston  Estate. 

The  new  co-publishers  operate 
the  Fort  Smith  Weekly  Shop¬ 
per.  For  many  years,  Harry 
Robinson  was  business  manager 
of  the  Fort  Smith  Timet-Record 
and  Southwest  American. 

J.  A.  Livingston,  who  died 
In  November.  1946,  acquired  the 
Weekly  Courier-IJemocrat  in 
1903  after  having  worked  on  it 
as  printer  for  several  years, 
then  started  the  daily  edition 
in  1924.  His  executrix,  Rita 
F.  Livingston,  plans  return  to 
New  York,  where  she  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  publishing  business. 

Other  Transactions 

THE  Owego  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 

Tioga  County’s  oldest  weekly, 
has  been  sold  by  Leroy  King- 
man  and  Henry  E.  Kingman  to 
Allyn  S.  Brown  of  Waverly, 
N.  Y.,  and  Dana  S.  Johnson  of 
Sayre,  Pa.,  co-publishers  of  the 
Sayre  Evening  Times. 

•  •  • 

Bob  and  Jack  Hilson  are  now 
owners  of  the  Grand  Coulee 
(Wash.)  Star,  having  purchased 
the  interest  of  their  brother, 
Howard  Hilson. 

9  0  9 

The  Cecil  Democrat,  an  Elk- 
ton.  Md.,  weekly  now  in  the 
107th  year  of  publication,  has 
been  sold  by  the  C.  and  L. 
Printing  Co.,  to  Harry  D. 
Bamea  of  Elkton,  and  William 
S.  Reed  of  North  East,  Md. 
Reed  will  be  editor. 

•  •  * 

Lowell  King  recently  sold 
the  Redmond  (Wash.)  Recorder 
to  Bob  Baile. 

9  9  9 

Fred  C.  Koch,  until  recently 
with  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
World,  has  purchased  the  East 
Wenatchee  Journal  from  Don 
Miller,  who  also  operates  a  radio 
station  there. 

•  •  • 

Bruce  A.  Wilson  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Ritroill  (Wash.) 
Journal  Times  from  Berwin 
Burke,  a  graduate  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  who  said 
he  plans  to  re-enter  the  pub¬ 
lishing  field. 

•  •  • 

T.  S.  Bugg,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dadeville  (Ala.) 
Record  and  the  Tallapoosa  News 
at  Camp  Hill,  Ala.,  has  sold 
both  papers  to  J.  C.  Henderson, 
Alexander  City,  Ala.  J.  H. 
Rodgers,  managing  editor,  will 
be  retained. 

9  9  9 

Robley  D.  Evans,  for  18  years 
a  compositor  for  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  later  owner  of  the 
Beaver  Press,  has  purchased 
the  News-Reporter  ^blishing 
Co.,  of  McMinville,  Ore.,  from 
M.  C.  Brooks. 

•  •  • 

Sale  of  the  Willits  (Calif.) 
News  to  Troy  L.  Maness  is  an¬ 


nounced  by  A.  C.  Hammond, 
who  is  retiring  after  20  years 
as  publisher.  Maness  has  been 
managing  editor  of  two  Lake- 
port,  Calif.,  papers  published  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Moore. 

*  •  • 

The  Belmont  (N.  Y. )  Dis¬ 
patch,  weekly  paper  printed  for 
61  years,  has  been  sold  to 
Frederick  E.  Simons  by  Mrs. 
Janet  P.  Bush.  Simons  has  been 
a  printer  with  the  Hornell 

(N.  Y.)  Tribune  since  1927. 

9  9  9 

Emory  Huntoon  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  San  Pedro  Valley 

News  at  Benson,  Ariz.,  from 
George  Bideaux  and  Cllayton 

Smith,  who  continue  to  publish 
the  Arizona  Range  News  and 
the  Tombstone  Epitaph,  the 
former  in  Willcox  and  the  latter 
in  Tombstone,  under  their  firm 
name.  Southern  Arizona  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

■ 

Rising  Costs 
Force  Merger 
In  Wisconsin 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. — The  Fort 
Daily  News  and  the  Jefferson 
County  Daily  Union,  both  pub¬ 
lished  here,  have  been  merged. 
The  Daily  Union  will  carry  out 
all  contracts  for  subscriptions 
and  advertising  of  the  Daily 
News.  Ray  Breitweiser  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  Daily  News  with  W. 
D.  Hoard  &  Sons  Co.,  publishers 
of  Daily  Union.  Hi^er  cost  and 
scarcity  of  newsprint  and  con¬ 
tinued  increases  in  operating 
costs  were  given  as  underlying 
reasons  for  the  consolidation. 

Breitweiser  has  not  announced 
his  future  plans.  He  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  publication  in  June, 
1942,  coming  here  from  Clay 
Center,  Kans.,  to  purchase  the 
Fort  News,  a  weekly  published 
by  Henry  and  E.  L.  Hartman. 
Tbe  following  January  he  inau¬ 
gurated  daily  publication. 

The  County  Union  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1870  as  a  weekly  and 
became  a  daily  in  March,  1946. 
Machinery  and  equipment  used 
by  the  Daily  News  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  the  building  it  was 
housed  in  made  available  for 
rental. 

■ 

Charleston  Gazette 
Starts  Pension  Plan 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  —  The 
Charleston  Daily  Gazette  Co. 
and  its  subsidiary,  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Engraving  Co.,  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  retirement  plan  for  em¬ 
ployes. 

President  W.  E.  Chilton  and 
General  Manager  Robert  L. 
Smith  said  the  plan  will  be  re¬ 
troactive  to  Jan.  1,  1947,  the  em¬ 
ployer  will  pay  all  contributions. 
Workers  will  become  eligible  for 
retirement  benefits  when  they 
have  reached  age  65  or  an  earlier 
age  after  25  years’  service. 

■ 

Year-Long  Event 

Meridian,  Miss. — This  com¬ 
munity  is  observing  “Meridian 
Fire  Prevention  Year.”  The 
365-day  event  was  originated  by 
the  Meridian  Star,  of  which 
James  H.  Skewes  is  editor  and 
publisher. 


2  Nominated 
For  Ohio  State 
Hall  of  Fame 

Columbus,  O. — O.  O.  McIn¬ 
tyre,  the  late  columnist,  and 
Charles  L.  Knight,  late  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
were  announced  this  week '  as 
nominees  to  the  Ohio  Journal¬ 
ism  Hall  of  Fame,  the  first  since 
1942. 

Formal  election  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  sponsored  by  the  Ohio 
State  University  School  of 
Journalism,  is  expected  to  take 
place  early  this  year,  and  will 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
some  70  Ohio  newspapermen, 
historians  and  others. 

A  panel  of  eight  “primary” 
judges  voted  on  13  names  to  de¬ 
termine  the  nominees.  “Odd” 
McIntyre  received  seven  votes 
and  Knight  six. 

Judges  were  Paul  Bellamy, 
editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press;  Roy  D.  Moore,  Can¬ 
ton,  Brush-Moore  Newspapers; 
Granville  Barrere,  editor,  Hills¬ 
boro  News-Herald;  Raymond  B. 
Howard,  publisher,  Madison 
County  Press;  J.  A.  Meckstroth, 
editor,  Ohio  State  Journal,  Co¬ 
lumbus;  James  M.  Cox,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Dayton  News,  and  Arthur 
C.  Johnson,  Sr.,  editor,  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch. 

Principal  qualifications  for 
election  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  are 
that  the  nominee  must  have 
lived  or  worked  in  Ohio,  must 
have  distinguished  himself  in 
some  phase  of  journalism,  and 
at  least  five  years  must  elapse 
after  his  death  before  his  name 
can  be  voted  on. 

In  15  previous  Hall  of  Fame 
elections,  41  men  have  been 
chosen,  the  last  of  whom  was 
the  late  Robert  O.  Ryder,  long¬ 
time  editor,  Ohio  State  Journal. 

Former  Congressman  Knight 
had  a  long  career  in  editing  and 
publishing.  He  was  born  in 
Georgia  in  1867,  worked  for  the 
Philadelphia  Times  from  1896  to 
1900,  then  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Beacon  Journal 
and  of  the  Massillon  Independ¬ 
ent.  He  was  the  father  of  John 
S.  Knight,  publisher  of  four 
newspapers,  and  of  James  L. 
Knight,  also  of  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  senior  Knight  died  in 
1933. 

“Odd”  McIntyre  became  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Gallipolis,  ( O. ) 
Journal  in  1902  at  the  age  of  18. 
After  working  for  the  East 
Liverpool  ( O. )  Tribune,  the 
Dayton  Herald  and  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post,  he  joined  the  staff 
of  Hampton’s  Magazine  in  1912 
and  the  next  year  became  dra¬ 
matic  editor  of  the  old  New 
York  Mail.  His  column,  “New 
York  Day  by  Day,”  was  syndi¬ 
cated  in  more  than  500  news¬ 
papers  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1938. 
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W.  W.  Ottaway  Sells 
Pt  Huron  Interest 

Port  Huron,  Mich. — William 
W.  Ottaway  has  resigned  as 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Port  Huron  Times  Herald. 
Mr.  Ottaway  and  his  family,  it 
was  announced,  have  sold  their 
interest  in  the  newspaper  to  his 
partner,  Louis  A.  Weil,  Sr.  Ot¬ 
taway  will  serve  the  company 
in  an  advisory  capacity  and  as 
a  memb,er  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors  for  two  years. 

Dewart  Estate 
Value  Placed 
At  $2J54s87G 

William  T.  Dewart,  president 
of  the  New  York  Sun  from  1925 
to  December,  1941,  when  he  re¬ 
tired  as  publisher,  left  a  gross 
estate  of  $2,391,822  and  a  net 
estate  of  $2,154,876,  according 
to  an  inventory  filed  in  Surro¬ 
gate’s  Court.  Mr.  Dewart  died 
in  his  69th  year  on  Jan.  27, 
1944. 

Principal  asset  of  the  estate 
consists  of  950  shares  of  C.  W.  H. 
Corp.  stock  appraised  at  $2,061,- 
063.  Funeral  and  administra¬ 
tion  expenses  amounted  to 
$225,817,  including  $140,000  paid 
as  executors’  commissions. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  will, 
Mrs.  Mary  Wheeler  Dewart,  the 
widow,  receives  a  bequest  of 
$60,000,  personal  property  and 
one-half  of  the  income  of  the 
residuary  estate  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  life. 

Decedent  made  provision  in 
his  will  for  a  bequest  of  $10,- 
000  for  his  son,  the  late  Cap! 
William  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  who 
died  Jan.  3,  1946,  plus  a  portion 
of  the  income  from  the  resi¬ 
duary  estate  held  in  trust  for 
life.  His  share  goes  to  his 
brother,  Thomas  W.  Dewart,  as 
executor  of  his  estate. 

Thomas  and  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Mary  Dewart  Gleason,  also  re¬ 
ceived  bequests  of  $10,000  and  a 
share  in  the  residuary  trust. 

■ 

Two  Weeks'  Bonus 

Omaha,  Nebr. — Again  this 
year,  employes  of  Omaha  World- 
Herald  were  paid  a  bonus.  This 
year’s  was  equivalent  to  two 
weeks’  pay. 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  it  than  this . . . 


The  man  behind  the  pen  is  signing  a  contract  for  Spot  Radio  —  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  all  forms  of  advertising.  But  the  signing  of  the 
contract  means  more  than  that  —  a  lot  more.  It  means  that 
plenty  of  hard  work  has  been  done  —  somewhere,  by  some  one. 

Yes  —  there’s  a  lot  more  to  it  than  fountain  pens  —  or  contract 
forms,  or  sales  charts,  coverage  maps  and  station  lists. 

There’s  training  and  experience,  timing,  associations,  persistence  — 
maybe  even  a  little  luck.  But  primarily  . .  .  it’s  a  simple  matter  of 
knowledge  and  hard  work  .  .  .  the  two  factors  that  produce 
most  of  the  results  most  of  the  time  . . .  the  two  factors  that  make 
Weed  &  Company  service  so  valuable  to  any  advertiser. 
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IS  THE  FIRST  WITH  A 


The  profitable  operation  of  your  FM  station  is  the  first  interest  of  Westinghouse. 

Because  a  Westinghouse  station  was  the  world’s  first . . .  because  Westinghouse 
operates  its  own  FM  stations  .  .  .  because  Westinghouse  builds  both  FM  trans¬ 
mitters  and  home  receivers  .  .  .  because  we  believe  in  the  future  of  FM  and,  more 
important,  in  its  immediate  possibilities  .  .  .  because  of  all  these  things,  we  want 
to  help  you  build  a  listening  audience  for  your  new  Westinghouse-equipped 
FM  station. 

On  these  pages,  you  will  find  concrete  evidence  of  this  interest.  Here  is  a  new 
FM  promotion  plan— the  first  real  one  o£fered  to  the  broadcast  industry— designed 
specifically  to  build  your  listening  audience. 

All  of  the  resources  of  four  Westinghouse  divisions— Industrial  Electronics, 
Home  Receivers,  Radio  Stations,  and  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion— have 
been  pooled  to  create  this  plan.  It  gives  each  of  you  who  own  a  Westinghouse 
FM  transmitter  a  sound,  thoroughly  tested  plan  that  would  cost  you  upward  of 
$10,000  if  you  were  to  duplicate  it  yourself. 

Find  out  more  about  this  program  .  .  .  it’s  the  hottest  thing  in  broadcasting 
since  FM  itself!  Write,  on  your  business  letterhead  please,  to  your  near-by 
Westinghouse  office  or  directly  to  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  P.  O. 
Box  868,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania.  j-02ii7 


f)use 


OFFICES  EVERYWHERE 


PLANTS  IN  25  CITIES 


from  Studio... to  station... to  home 


PROMOTION  PLAN 


TO  PROMOTE  YOUR 
NEW  FM  STATION 


a  new  promotion  package  to  help  you  gain 
listener  attention  and  build  your  audience 


Here’s  a  promotion  package  of  47  ideas  to  build  good  will,  identification 
and  listener  acceptance  of  your  new  FM  station. 

It  gives  you  ideas— and  specific  help— on  every  phase  of  station  promo¬ 
tion.  And  this  plan  is  also  backed  up  by  a  strong,  co-ordinated  program 
developed  for  Westinghouse  radio  retailers  that  will  help  you  promote 
FM  in  your  community. 


Newspaper  advertisements  Newspaper  publicity  Car  and  window  cards 
Window  displays  Demonstrations  and  movies 

Consumer  booklets  Radio  spots  Studio  party  guide 

^  Programming  aids  Contests  Timing  helps 

Dealer  support  ji 


Contests 


Daily-University  Team 
Conducts  Civic  Project 


BLOOMINGTON.  lU.  — A  pro¬ 
gram  of  community  better¬ 
ment  in  amall  towns  in  its  circu¬ 
lation  area,  originated  in  the 
Bloomington  Pantograph  with 
the  University  of  Illinois  co-op¬ 
erating,  has  attracted  wide  at¬ 
tention. 

The  plan,  conceived  by  U. 
Clay  Tate,  editor,  is  bas^  on 
the  premise  that  the  only  way  to 
sustain  a  long  range  community 
program  is  to  develop  local  ue- 
sire  for  improvement  and  en¬ 
courage  local  leadership  to  carry 
It  out 

5  Typical  Communities 
The  University  of  Illinois  was 
called  in  for  three  major  rea- 
'  tons: 

1.  Small  towns  in  the  Middle 
West  have  been  static  or  oh  the 
decline  since  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury. 

2.  Most  of  them  are  unable  to 
employ  competent  city  planners. 

3.  They  need  a  constant 
source  of  expert  assistance  such 
as  a  university  can  give — a  serv¬ 
ice  not  often  provided  by  city 
planners. 

Five  typical  communities  were 
selected:  Stanford,  500  popula¬ 
tion;  Colfax,  750;  Roanoke,  1,100; 
Lexington  1,600;  Minonk  2000. 
A  sponsoring  organization  with¬ 
in  the  community  requested  the 
aid  before  a  town  was  accept^. 
Co-operation  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  was  sought. 

First  step  was  the  organization 
Of  a  community  council  made  up 
of  representatives  from  every 
organization  and  governmental 
unit  in  the  community.  The 
council  represented  the  entire 
trading  era  of  the  town. 

Next  a  leaflet  setting  up 
standards  for  a  progressive  com¬ 
munity  was  prepared  by  the 
University  and  printed  by  the 
Pantagraph.  It  was  sent  to  citi¬ 
zens  in  each  community  in  the 
survey.  Recipients  were  asked 
to  use  this  as  a  guide  in  evaluat- 
1^.  V**  community’s  economic, 
assets 

and  liabiUties.  Question  forms 
were  suppUed  to  aid  them  in 
racing  the  evaluaUon. 

These  evaluations  brought  a 
wealth  of  material  on  what  the 

$18,000  Collected 
And  Band  Plays  On 

Topp^,  Kans. — The  Univer- 
of  Kansas  band  strutted  at 
the  Orange  Bowl  in  Miami  on 
New  Year’s  Day— thanks  to  the 
Topeka  Daily  Capital.  KU  o£- 
flcials  apnounoed  the  cost  was 
too  grfat  for  the  school  to 
finance  the  trip.  But  Bill  Col- 
editor,  resolved  there 
should  be  Jayhawk  musicians 
present. 

Following  a  series  of  feature 
Morles  on  the  sad  plight  of  the 
band.  Gov.  Frank  Carlson  an¬ 
nounce  he  would  head  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  cause.  Other  pa¬ 
pers  and  radio  stations  Joined 
the  clamor.  Nearly  $18,000  was 
raised  in  a  week. 


people  like  and  dislike  about 
their  community  and  what  they 
proposed  to  do  about  it.  Some  of 
the  criticisms  were  severe,  but 
they  were  accepted  because  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  not  outsiders,  made 
the  charges.  A.  T.  Anderson,  ex¬ 
tension  specialist  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  said,  “These  people  have 
outlined  programs  broad  enough 
to  keep  them  busy  for  25  years." 

Smaller  committees  were  set 
up  to  consider  speciflc  projects 
in  each  community.  Semi-an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  leaders  of 
each  of  the  five  towns  are  held 
at  which  time  experiences  are 
exchanged. 

The  program  has  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  about  18  months.  Al¬ 
ready  new  businesses  have  been 
established,  recreation  programs 
inaugurated,  schools  consoli¬ 
dated,  industries  sponsored, 
housing  projects  carried  out, 
streets  improved  and  so  on. 
Other  pending  projects  include 
e^blishment  of  library  dis¬ 
tricts,  new  hospitals,  rural  road 
improvement,  new  community 
centers  and  similar  proposals. 

Daily  Textbook 

“We  believe  this  to  be  the  first 
time  that  a  newspaper  and  a 
state  university  have  teamed  up 
to  carry  on  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  of  community  betterment,” 
Tate  said.  “It  appears  to  be  a 
good  combination.  The  Panta¬ 
graph  can  serve  as  the  daily 
textbook.  The  University  fur¬ 
nishes  the  experts  to  help  an¬ 
swer  any  question  the  communi¬ 
ties  want  to  raise  from  how  to 
lay  out  a  park  to  whether  a  sec¬ 
ond  plumbing  shop  would  be 
likely  to  make  a  go  of  it.” 

The  project  has  been  studied 
by  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Rural  Life  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  National  Planning  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  national  Decentralist 
movement  and  extension  serv¬ 
ices  of  virtually  every  land 
grant  college  in  ^e  nation. 

Several  communities  not  in 
the  original  project  have  asked 
to  be  include  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  being  pressed  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  for  similar 
service.  The  Pantagraph  has 
urged  editorially  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  adopt  such  a  program  as 
a  part  of  the  statewide  adult 
educational  service.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  recently  took  a  step  in 
that  direction  by  offering  the 
same  service  to  small  business 
that  it  does  to  agriculture. 

The  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times  recently  adopted  a  pro¬ 
gram  patterned  after  the  Panta¬ 
graph  plan.  Interest  is  shown  in 
it  by  a  Kentucky  development 
organization. 

a 

Pulliams  Fete  500 


Publicity  on  Ice 

San  Diego,  Calii.  —  When 
Neil  Morgan,  radio  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Journal  raised 
a  night  club  ior  freezing  a 
man  inside  a  cake  of  ice  as  a 
stunt  on  a  broadcast,  the  cri¬ 
ticism  resulted  in  unscheduled 
publicity  ior  the  Journal.  On 
the  following  night,  the  club 
had  the  man  take  a  copy  of 
the  Journol  with  him  “to  keep 
him  warm"  inside  the  ice,  and 
the  proceedings  were  again 
broadcast  in  detail. 

Storm  Created 
Without  Snow, 
But  That's  &ood 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — Snow 
was  big  news  in  the  United 
States  during  the  holidays.  Up 
north,  the  year’s  biggest  snow¬ 
fall  came.  Down  here  in  sunny 
Florida,  a  noble  experiment 
failed  and  St.  Petersburg  didn’t 
get  anything  but  that  old, 
monotonous  sunshine. 

While  its  attempt  to  produce 
snowfall  by  dropping  dry  ice  on 
plump  cumulus  clouds  for  a 
“white  Christmas”  for  tourists 
failed,  the  St.  Petersburg  Inde¬ 
pendent,  long  publicized  as  this 
state’s  “sunshine  newspaper”  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  away  its  home  edi¬ 
tion  each  day  the  sun  fails  to 
shine  by  press  time,  corralled 
itself  some  neat  publicity  and 
gained  nationwide  attention  for 
this  city’s  famous  sunshine. 

’The  experiment  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  Christmas  eve,  but  was 
postponed  day  by  day  until  Dec. 
31  because  there  wasn’t  even  a 
cloud  in  the  sky  to  work  with. 
On  the  day  before  the  “snow” 
was  supposed  to  have  fallen,  the 
Independent's  banner  an¬ 
nounced,  “SNOW  BLANKETS 
NOR’TH,  EAST,”  and  had  an  un¬ 
derscore  head,  saying  “We’ll  Try 
to  Swap  Our  Sunshine  for  Some 
Tomorrow.” 

“Operation  Snowflakes” 
brought  the  Independent  both 
criticism  and  praise.  “We  have 
been  called  everything  from 
crackpots  to  fools,”  said  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Paul  Davis.  Many 
northern  visitors  said  they  would 
welcome  a  little  snow.  Others 
reproached  the  paper  for  trying 
so  hard  to  bring  about  a  condi¬ 
tion  they  travelled  hundreds  of 
miles  to  escape,  and  at  least  one 
man  threatened  to  file  an  in¬ 
junction  suit  to  halt  the  experi¬ 
ment 


iNomAPOLis,  Ind. — More  than 
500  employes  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  were  guests  of  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  publisher,  and  Mrs. 
Pulliam,  at  an  annual  Christmas 
breakfast  Dec.  21.  Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  United 
States  Savings  Bonds  were  to 
be  distributed  to  all  employes. 
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Have  made  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIED  ADS  “Tops”  In  need- 
filUnr.  To  order  yours,  call  or 
write 

EDITOR  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Tel!  BRyant  0-30se 


Hussmon  Goes 
To  Camden,  Ark. 
As  Publisher 

Texarkana  —  C.  E.  Palmer, 
president  of  Texarkana  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  other  South 
Arkansas  publishing  companies, 
announced  that  Walter  E.  Huss- 
man,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Texarkana  Gazette  and  Daily 
News,  had  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Camden  (Ark.) 
News  and  that  Paul  T.  Morgan, 
general  manager  of  the  Camden 
News,  had  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  Texarkana  news¬ 
papers. 

Hussman’s  appointment  will 
become  effective  Jan.  19,  and 
Morgan  is  expected  to  assume 
his  new  duties  about  Feb.  1. 

Hussman  goes  to  Camden 
after  having  been  connected 
with  the  Texarkana  newspapers 
since  1935,  first  as  business  man¬ 
ager  and  later  as  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
had  been  employed  by  the  El 
Dorado  Daily  News  and  Times, 
the  Hot  Springs  Sentinel  Record 
and  New  Era  and  the  Hope  Star. 
He  also  held  the  position  of 
vicepresident  and  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  Arkansas  Dailies,  Inc., 
publishers’  representative  for  60 
daily  new^apers  in  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  ’Tennessee  and  Missis¬ 
sippi.  He  is  president  of  Cam¬ 
den  Radio,  Inc. 

Hussman  received  his  journal¬ 
istic  education  at  the  University 
of  Missouri.  During  World  War 
II  he  served  as  a  major  in  the 
Caribbean  and  European  Thea¬ 
ters  of  Operations. 

Hussman  is  the  immediate 
past  president  of  the  Texas 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  is  director  of  the  South¬ 
west  School  of  Printing. 

Morgan  has  had  more  than 
20  years  of  varied  experience  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

Morgan  is  the  immediate  past 
chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Group  of  the  Arkansas  Press 
Association,  which  doubled  in 
membership  under  his  leader¬ 
ship.  He  also  has  been  active 
in  press  association  work  in  the 
state  and  has  been  affiliated  with 
the  Midwest  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Executives’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

BASBALL  and  BABE  RUTH 
ARE  SYNONYMOUS 


PUB 


So  Are 

PAP  &  SPORT  CARTOONS 

•  Tom  Paprocki,  America's 
Foremost  Sports  Cartoonist 


AP  NEWSFEATURES 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20  N  Y 
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NOW. . . 

Reach  Operating  Executives 
Clear  Across  the  Nation 


Advertise  for  the  that  gets  ACTION  .  .  .  through  the  pages  that  decision¬ 

making  executives  value  more  highly  than  any  other  publication. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce  provide  a  nation-wide 
audience  of  business  and  industrial 
operating  leaders. 

As  America’s  only  complete  daily 
business  newspapers,  they  carry  ex¬ 
clusive  news  features  that  active  top 
management  men  depend  on,  day  by 
day.  In  addition,  each  carries  the  spot 
news  of  its  own  business  area — every 
24  hours. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New 
York  and  Chicago)  holds  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  over  75,000  subscribers  who 
pay  $20  a  year  to  read  it.  A  proved 
readership  of  more  than  200,000  presi- 

The  Journals  of  Commerce 


dents,  vice-presidents,  and  other  pro¬ 
duction,  purchasing,  sales  and  traffic 
executives.  J-of-C  circulation  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  concentration  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  decision-making 
officials  now  available  to  advertisers. 

If  you  advertise  a  business  product 
or  service,  a  commercial  or  industrial 
commotlity,  a  consumer  product  with 
a  top-income  market,  or  an  institu¬ 
tional  message  for  top  management, 
write  or  telephone  for  the  Story  of 
the  Greater  J-of-C  Market  and  rate 
cards.  One  order  buys  this  nation¬ 
wide  coverage.  Get  to  the  men  who 
DECIDE  ...in  the  dailies  that  HELP 
them  decide. 


A  Fete  of  Thousands  of 
J-of-C  Advertisers  Who 
Are  Also  Subscribers 

American  Airlines 
Old  Gold  Cigarettes 
General  Electric 
Mark  Cross 

'New  York  Central  Railroad 
General  Motors 
Gulf  Oil 

Celanese  Corporation 
The  New  York  Times 
National  Distillers 
Birds  Eye  Frosted  Foods 
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America’s  Best  Bargain 


In  1947,  Americans  ate  156  pounds  of 
meat  per  person —the  greatest  per  capita 
domestic  consumption  of  meat  in  38  years. 

Reflecting  increased  consumption  and 
increased  prices  for  meat  and  other  prod* 
ucts  it  produces,  Swift  &  Company’s  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  year  resulted  as  follows: 

TOTAL  SALES . $2,248,766,634 

PAID  FOR  LIVESTOCK  AND 

OTHER  RAW  MATERIALS  .  .  .  1,782,472,718 
TRANSPORTATION,  SUPPLIES 

AND  OTHER  EXPENSES _  214,886,770 

PAID  TO  EMPLOYES .  217,072,169 

EARNINGS .  22,334,977 

Eornings  of  $22,334,977,  after  reserve  of 
$12,000,000  for  high-cost  additions  to  fixed 
assets,  averaged  1^  per  dallar  af  sales. 


ervice 


RAW  MATERIALS  INCLUDING  LIVESTOCK  79.3% 


SUPPLIES  3.8% 


TAXES  1.3%  ^ 
TRANSPORTATION  1.8%  ^ 
OTHER  EXPENSES  3.1% 

EMPLOYEES  9.7%  "4 

EARNINGS  1% 


FAi's  chart  shows  what  becomes  of  the  average  dollar  received 
by  Swift  «t  Company  from  the  sale  of  all  its  products.  Profits 
from  meat  operations  alone  averaged  less  than  per  pound. 


ROVIDES  A  READY  CASH 
URKET  FOR  LIVESTOCK  that 
irmers  and  ranchers  raise, 
^ost  people  can’t  go  to  farms 
o  buy  meat — neither  can 
ealers.  Firms  like  Swift  are 
idispensable  for  buying  meat 
nimals,  processing  them,  and 
istributing  the  meat  where 
leeded. 


lARTHA  LOCAN  KITCHENS 
tEPRESENT  THE  HOME- 
lAKER’S  INTERESTS  AT 
iWIFT  A  COMPANY.  These 
lation-wide  kitchens  test 
oods  under  home  conditions, 
naking  sure  that  all  foods 
■earing  the  Swift  name  give 
atisfaction  and  greatest  value 
ter  dollar  possible. 


t 

What  Swift  does  for  its  profit  olntl 


SWIFT  GRADES.  PROCESSES, 
BRANDS  AND  HANDLES  THE 
MEAT  IT  BUYS— and  has  done 
this  job  of  disassembling  so 
efficiently  that  it  has  been 
able  to  market  its  products 
successfully  in  this  extremely 
competitive  business  for  over 
62  years. 


SWIFT  TRANSPORTS  THE  MEAT 
IT  PRODUCES  in  refrigerated 
cars  and  trucks,  and  by  other 
fast  methods  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  ices  these  vehicles  en 
route  and  delivers  its  meat  to 
your  town  in  perfect,  good- 
to-the^last-bite  condition 


tFFICIENI 

ICTSHEOl 

^ides,  bi 
ine  and 
lire  saved, 
■n  varioi 
f  romthiii 


I  From  thill 
a  ^ecrease  ! 
ptingbotli 


summer  or  winter. 


THE  SWIFT  NAME  HELPS  YOU  BUY  HORE 
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$217,000,000.  This  payroll  is 
the  largest  item  of  expendi¬ 
ture  after  paying  for  livestocli 
and  other  raw  materials. 


YOUR  FAMILY  WELL 


NEED  FOR  A  PROGRAM 

WHATEVER  the  benefits  of  the  “Green¬ 
field  Experiment”  promoting  brand 
names,  and  they  were  many,  the  statistics 
obtained  in  “before”  and  “after”  surveys 
should  provide  some  serious  thought  for 
advertisers  and  media. 

For  instance,  the  results  showed  in¬ 
creased  acceptance  of  brand  name  mer¬ 
chandise  after  the  program  and  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  false  beliefs  about  different  facets 
of  advertising.  But — 

When  the  program  started,  the  sur¬ 
veyors  found  that  32.2%  of  the  people 
interviewed  believed  advertising  increased 
the  cost  of  goods;  37%  thought  mandatory 
grade  labelling  would  be  beneficial;  and 
I  26%  thought  advertising  confuses  consum- 
I  ers.  The  educational  campaign  knocked 
these  figures  down  to  23.5%,  23.5%  and 
16.9%,  respectively,  it  was  found. 

,  Advertisers,  and  media  whose  life  blood 
is  advertising,  should  concentrate  on  the 
“before”  figures.  Certainly,  after  a  two- 
week  educational  program  there  was 
bound  to  be  some  improvement.  But  if 
one-third  of  the  people  in  Greenfield  held 
these  beliefs,  then  the  same  must  be  ap¬ 
proximately  true  In  other  cities. 

When  one  third  of  the  people  cling  to  the 
old,  stale  and  false  impression  that  adver¬ 
tising  increases  the  cost  of  merchandise — 
that  is  something  to  get  worried  about. 

When  more  than  one-third  are  in  favor 
of  mandatory  grade  labelling — that’s  an¬ 
other  worry. 

And  when  one-quarter  of  the  people, 
who  must  be  either  newspaper  readers  or 
radio  listeners  and  subject  to  the  daily 
impact  of  advertising  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  say  advertising  confuses  them— the 
copywriters  and  agencies  should  worry. 

No  greater  need  could  be  shown  for  a 
coordinated  public  relations  campaign  by 
all  advertisers  and  all  media  to  educate 
the  public  on  advertising  and  what  it  does. 
No  greater  warning  signal  is  needed  for 
advertisers  and  agencies  to  re-examine 
their  techniques. 

As  industry  must  educate  the  people  on 
our  enterprise  system  and  the  American 
way  of  life,  so  must  advertising  tell  its 
story  to  counteract  the  pressures  fostering 
these  false  ideas. 

E  &  P  CONTESTS 

ONLY  three  more  w<eeks  remain  for 
entry  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  two  an¬ 
nual  contests. 

I  The  Newspaper  Promotion  Contest  Is 
open  to  all  daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  There  are  seven  clas- 
I  sifications  in  which  a  promotion  man  may 
j  enter  his  work,  and  he  can  enter  all  or 
one.  Seven  awards  are  made  to  the  best 
examples  in  the  field. 

'  The  News  Picture  Contest  may  be  en- 
'  tered  by  any  newspaper  or  syndicate  pho- 
'  tographer  in  Canada,  Mexico,  the  U.S.  and 
I  its  possessions  and  territories.  There  is 
only  one  class — spot  news  photos — and 
three  cash  awards  will  be  made.  The 
entries  must  be  accompanied  by  proof  of 
publication  in  a  daily  newspaper. 

January  31  is  the  closing  date  for  both 
contests.  No  entry  blanks  are  required. 


EDITORIAL 


Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to 
you  in  sheep’s  clothing,  but  inwardly  they 
are  ravening  wolves. — St.  Matthew,  VII;  15. 


PRICE  FIXING? 

THE  Department  of  Justice  has  spent 
considerable  time  and  money  in  inves¬ 
tigation  and  grand  jury  proceedings  trying 
to  uncover  monopolistic  practices  within 
the  newsprint  industry,  including  price 
fixing. 

If  ever  proof  was  needed  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  was  on  a  wild  goose  chase, 
it  is  in  the  hodgepodge  pattern  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  newsprint  price  picture. 

Great  Northern  has  been  charging  $88.50 
per  ton  and  has  announced  there  will  be 
no  price  increase  for  the  present. 

St.  Croix  is  getting  $89  and  has  made  no 
announcement. 

Consolidated  was  the  first  to  announce 
its  last  1947  price  of  $91  per  ton  will  re¬ 
main  effective  until  March  1. 

Donnacona  increased  its  price  $3  or  $4 
to  $94  and  $95,  depending  on  price  clauses 
in  contracts. 

Anglo  Canadian  and  Anglo-Newfound- 
land  went  up  $4  to  $95. 

Maclaren  has  announced  $95  for  two 
months  of  1948  and  $97  from  March  1  to 
June  30. 

Abitibi,  International,  Great  Lakes, 
Powell  River,  St.  Lawrence,  Bowater  and 
Crown  Zellerbach  went  up  $6  to  $97  on 
Jan.  1. 

Other  mills  have  contracts  in  which 
their  price  is  related  to  the  prices  of  two 
or  more  major  producers.  This  may  result 
in  more  $3  and  $4  per  ton  increases  to 
comply  with  the  conflicting  policies  of 
Great  Northern  and  Consolidated  on  one 
hand  and  Abitibi  and  International  on 
the  other. 

There  is  an  $8.50  per  ton  spread  in 
newsprint  prices  being  charged  U.S.  pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  present  time. 

The  inconsistency  of  this  pattern  is  of 
concern  to  these  publishers.  Sure,  it 
proves  there  has  been  no  collusion  on 
price.  But  after  the  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  told  a  Congressional  committee  In 
Toronto  in  October  that  they  are  help¬ 
lessly  tied  to  the  price  and  labor  trend  of 
the  United  States,  why  is  it  that  a  U.S. 
mill  can  produce  newsprint  for  a  proflt  at 
$88.50  per  ton,  one  Canadian  company 
says  it  can  continue  to  produce  it  at  $91, 
and  other  companies  both  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  say  they  have  to  have  more,  with 
most  increasing  the  price  to  $97. 

That  is  a  question  that  the  publishers 
now  paying  $97  per  ton  would  like  to  have 
answered  satisfactorily. 


A  SOLUTION 

CONGRESSMEN  Thomas  Owens  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  Charles  Kersten  of  Wisconsin, 
who  have  just  returned  to  Washington 
from  their  House  Labor  Committee  hear¬ 
ings  in  Chicago  on  the  ITU  strike  situa¬ 
tion,  believe  the  issues  in  dispute  between 
publishers  and  the  ITU  in  Chicago  and 
other  cities  can  be  resolved  within  the 
framework  of  the  Tart-Hartley  Law. 

If  that  is  true,  it  is  welcome  news,  but 
it  will  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  the 
galaxy  of  lawyers  who  have  been  study¬ 
ing  the  law  and  representing  both  sides 
in  the  controversy. 

The  ITU  officials  admit  they  are  on 
strike  against  the  law  because  they  say 
it  will  destroy  the  union.  The  publishers 
have  maintained  they  would  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  if  they  did  what  the  ITU 
wants  them  to  do. 

Kersten  and  Owens  believe,  according 
to  testimony  at  the  hearing,  that  the  law 
contains  provisions  protecting  workers 
against  just  the  things  about  which  the 
ITU  is  complaining  and  there  would  be 
no  violation  if  agreement  were  reached 
on  those  grounds. 

Their  statements  are  interesting  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  lawyers  have  been 
haranguing  for  months  on  the  issues  in¬ 
volved. 

It  is  going  to  take  many  more  months 
before  final  court  decisions  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  disputed  points.  Mean¬ 
while  there  exists  a  stalemate  between 
publishers  and  ITU  in  many  cities. 

The  Congressmen  may  be  able  to  point 
a  way  out.  Their  interpretations  of  the 
law  eventually  may  be  upset  by  the  courts. 
But  their  method,  if  they  have  one,  would 
be  worth  trying  to  stop  even  temporarily 
the  present  economic  warfare. 

THE  VOICE 

SENTIMENT  has  changed  considerably 
since  early  last  year  in  Washington, 
and  around  the  country,  regarding  the 
State  Department’s  broadcasts  and  infor¬ 
mation  activities  abroad.  Last  year.  Con¬ 
gress  in  an  economy  move  cut  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  Voice  of  America  forcing 
partial  curtailment. 

The  events  of  1947  on  the  international 
scene,  the  visit  of  more  than  200  members 
of  Congress  to  Europe  during  the  summer, 
and  the  increasing  vicious  propaganda 
against  the  U.S.  has  convinced  many 
people  that  the  U.S.  must  make  a  greater 
attempt  to  shed  some  truth  about  itself 
abroad. 

Our  government  is  committed,  tem¬ 
porarily,  to  the  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram.  What  will  happen  in  Congress  on 
the  long-range  program  is  anybody’s  guess. 
But  it  is  certain  that  if  the  American 
people  are  interested  enough  in  Europe 
to  send  billions  there  for  relief  and  re¬ 
construction  then  they  must  protect  that 
investment  for  peace  against  the  slander¬ 
ous  propaganda  being  directed  against 
it  and  us  within  the  nations  we  are  trying 
to  help. 

The  only  protection  is  truth  which  must 
be  disseminated  abroad  through  every 
means  at  our  disposal. 
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FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


made  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Genesee  County  !Medical  So¬ 
ciety. 


manager  of  the  Huntington  (W. 
Va. )  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Huntington  Her¬ 
ald  Dispatch  and  Advertiser. 

L.  H.  Trautman  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  Will  H.  Melet  Co.,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  W.  Va.,  and  director  of 
advertising  and  publicity  for 
the  Merchants  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion,  Clarksburg.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  (W.  Va.)  News-Register  and 
Intelligencer  and  the  Clarksburg 
Exponent-Telegram. 

Walter  C.  Kurz  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  and  promotion  department, 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
named  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune,  replacing 
Clyde  S.  Behnham,  ill  since  last 
June. 


PERSONAL 

mention 


FRED 

OTHMAN 


Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  enter-  former  circula- 
tained  employes  and  their  wives  tion  manager  of 
at  a  buffet  supper  and  dance,  the  old  Battle 

Creek  (Mich.) 

Moon  Journal, 
and  Mrs.  Slack 
left  recently  for  Honolulu,  T.  H., 
where  Slack  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 


Dec.  27. 

LOYE  W.  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
committee  on  Schools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 

Frank  Gannett,  publisher  of 
Gannett  Newspapers,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Brighton  Kiwanis 
Club,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  his 
outstanding  contribution  to 
community  youth  in  providing 
The  Barn,  Gannett  Youth  Cen¬ 
ter,  as  a  recreational  facility. 

Earl  Eastwood  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Bradenton 
(Fla.)  Herald  succeeding  the 
late  Robert  W.  Bentley,  who 
died  recently.  A  native  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Eastwood  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  newspapers  in  vari¬ 
ous  executive  capacities  since 
1923.  He  went  to  Bradenton 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 

Times.  Before  coming  to  Flori¬ 
da,  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  and 
from  1926  to  1934  was  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Public  Ledger. 

Harry  W.  Fredericks,  former¬ 
ly  business  manager,  Chico 
( Calif. )  Record,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Pittsburg 
(Calif.)  Post-Dispatch  and  In¬ 
dependent.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Ted  Bishop. 

Charles  C.  Hushaw,  manag- 

Glennie  City  and  Omaha 
(Cahf.)  News-Press,  has  been  after  his  graduate 
appointed  executive  editor.  Hu-  University  of  Miss< 
Shaw  also  will  continue  his  Herbert 
managing  editor’s  duties.  „  S.  ^S^v. 

Robert  Allen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cushing  ( Okla. )  Citi-  - - - - 

Oklahoma  li - 


Meyer 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


L.  U.  LESLIE  received  a  desk 
clock  from  the  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  staff  of  the  Associate 
Press  when  he 
Florence  Bilinsky.  formerly  completed  his 
of  the  Northville  (Mich.)  Rec-  25th  year  of 
ord,  has  joined  the  editorial  de-  service  with 
partment  staff  of  the  Jackson  that  news 
( Mich. )  Citizen  Patriot.  agency  recent- 

Russell  W.  Young,  Seattle  ly-  Leslie  joined 
and  Pacific  Northwest  adver-  the  AP  at  Pitts- 
tising  executive,  has  been  named  burgh.  Pa.,  Dec. 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times.  Mr. 

Young  succeeds  Leo  F.  Sharkey, 
for  the  past  several  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  who  has  retired  because 
of  ill  health. 

James  D. 

'  Harding,  for- 

merly  of  the 
S  acramento 
M  ■  (Calif.)  Bee 

W  &  display  advertis- 

[  ing  staff,  has 

h  .1^  been  named  ad- 

t  -MJ  vertising  man- 

\  3ger  of  the  Mo- 

X.  .V  desto  (Calif.) 

Bee.  Both  are 
McClatchy 


SUBSCRIBERS 


Leslie 


Harding 


DAYS  OLD! 


Master  of  mirth,  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  chuckle, 
Fred  writes  about 
Washington  people  and 
things  in  a  colunm  that 
is  lively  with  humor 
and  human  interest. 


zen  and  veteran 
newspaperman,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Texas  City  (Tex.) 

Sun. 

Jones  Osborn,  publisher  of  the 
Yumo  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee  for  the 
Freedom  Train  visit  to  Yuma 
Feb.  21. 

Francis  N.  Connolly,  Tempe 
(Ariz.)  Daily  News  publisher, 
recently  elected  president 
of  the  Tempe  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Donald  E.  Johnson,  publisher 
of  the  FUnt  (Mich.)  News-Ad- 
v^iser,  received  a  health  ser- 
wce  award  from  the  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society  for  his 
«•  president  of  the  Michi- 
Chapter  of  the  American 
Cencer  Society.  The  awaM  was 
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New  Episode 
Starting  Jan.  19! 


fCTTACHf 


Man-killing  dogs,  directed  yis 
walkie-talkies,  stalk  Jack  Arm¬ 
strong  in  a  brand  new  episode 
of  the  far  north.  The  secrets  of 
a  snper-sonic  death  weapon  are 
at  stake,  and  the  adventure  strip 
is  packed  with  blood-tingling 
action. 


6  o  week— 650  words  each 


Phone,  wire  or  write  for 
rates 


JACK  ARMSTRONG 

Daily  Strip  Sunday  Page 

PHONE  OR  WIRE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  TERMS 

THE  REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

doinet,  Iowa  25  W.  4Stli  St.,  New  York  City 
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continued  from  page  43 

the  United  Press  bureau  in  Aus¬ 
tin,  Tex.,  for  20  years,  has  been 
named  executive  secretary- 
director  of  the  Texas  State  Parks 
Board. 

Peter  Emig,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press  staff  artist,  won  first  prize 
for  his  water  color  at  the  an¬ 
nual  exhibit  of  the  Texas  Fine 
Arts  Museum  in  Austin,  Tex. 

Hugh  Mohrow,  formerly  in 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  has 
been  named  to  the  post  of  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.  He  had  been  an  as¬ 
sistant  editor. 

Oren  Arnold,  former  report¬ 
er  for  the  Houston  ( Tex. ) 
Chronicle  and  now  a  resident 
if  Arizona,  is  author  of  a  new 
aook,  “Sun  in  Your  Eyes.” 

Robert  W.  Finklea,  Jr.,  court- 
louse  reporter  for  the  Dallas 
jiTex. )  Morning  News  has  re¬ 
signed  to  practice  civil  law. 

Jack  Rutledge  of  the  Asso- 
uated  Press  in  Dallas  has  been 
ransferred  to  the  Washington 
lureau.  Succeeding  him  as 
tate  editor  in  Dallas  is  Harvey 
jcandrett.  W.  P.  Boswell  has 
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been  named  night  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Scandrett. 

Roger  Williams,  aviation  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  News,  has  been  named 
“Admiral  of  the  Flagship  Fleet” 
by  American  Airlines. 

Eugene  L.  Zechmeister,  for¬ 
mer  California  and  Texas  news¬ 
paperman  and  public  relations 
agent,  has  left  Houston  to  be¬ 
come  sales  representative  in 
Oklahoma  for  a  chemical  com¬ 
pany. 

Donald  (  Chubby  )  McPhee, 
sports  writer  for  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald,  has  been 
made  news  editor  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WGUY  and  WGUY-FM  in 
Bangor,  Me.  The  two  stations 
are  operated  by  the  Guy  P.  Gan¬ 
nett  Broadcasting  Services,  and 
are  affiliates  of  the  Guy  P.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers. 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Buffalo  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association. 

Eileen  Scanlan,  former  edi¬ 
torial  department  staff  member, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  has 
arrived  in  Japan  as  a  civilian 
stenographic  employe  of  the 
United  States  Government.  She 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Eighth 
Army  Engineers  Corps  at  Yoko¬ 
hama. 

William  Sudomier  has  been 
offered  a  trial  as  general  re¬ 
porter  on  the  swingshift,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press.  He  has  run 
copy  for  both  the  editorial  and 
sports  department  the  last  3 
years. 

Royal  S.  Denton,  formerly 
with  the  Roseburg  ( Ore. )  News- 
Review,  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Yuma  (Ariz. )  Daily 
Sun.  Denton  served  on  the 
staffs  of  Army  publications  and 
the  Mediterranean  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Sam  G.  Black¬ 
man,  chief  of 
the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  ^ 

New  York  City,  iH 

has  assumed  re- 

sponsibility  for  i  Jf'j 

the  New  Jersey 

service  in  addi- 

tion  to  his  pres- 

ent  duties. 

Blackman  was  H 

formerly  AP’s  " 

Trenton  corres- 
p  o  n  d  e  n  t  and  Blackman 
New  Jersey 
state  editor.  As  part  of  the  new 
change.  William  P.  Macdonald, 
night  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  City  bureau.  Is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Newark  as  correspond¬ 
ent  in  immediate  charge  of  New 
Jersey  operations  under  Black¬ 
man’s  direction.  Ben  Conner, 
Newark  chief  of  bureau  for  the 
past  eight  years,  is  taking  a  new 
assignment  at  Washington. 

Charles  Armentrout,  state 
editor  of  the  West  Virginia  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Baltimore 
AP  bureau  as  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff.  He  formerly  was 
with  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.) 
Sunset  News  and  radio  station 
WJLS  in  Beckley,  W.  Va. 

H.  Duncan  Oliphant,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Portland  (Me.) 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 
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"Today's  Thursday,  J.  W.  .  .  .  It's  the  wife's  afternoon  off." 


Press  Herald,  was  selected  to  was  appointed  promotion  inan- 
represent  the  New  England  ager  of  KRNT,  the  Des  Moines 
press  on  the  National  Broad-  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune  sta- 
casting  Company’s  year-end  re-  tion. 

view  of  the  news  on  “The  Edi-  Eugene  C.  Zack,  formerly  a 
tor  Speaks.  ’  reporter  for  the  Springfield 

Martin  T.  Keavin  has  re-  (Mass.)  Daily  News  and  more 
signed  as  managing  editor  of  recently  employed  at  the  Crown 
the  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Jour-  News  Agency  has  been  appoint- 
nal  and  has  left  for  Pennsyl-  ed  to  the  news  staff  of  radio 
vania  where  it  is  reported  he  station  WSPR  to  replace  his 
plans  to  take  a  position  on  an-  brother,  Albert  J.  Zack,  who 
other  newspaper.  Keavin  joined  has  accepted  a  public  relations 
the  Journal  in  1945  and  served  post  with  the  Ohio  Congress  of 
as  city  editor  for  a  year  before  Industrial  Organizations, 
taking  over  the  duties  of  man-  Ronald  Autry,  who  began 
aging  editor  in  November  1947.  newspaper  work  with  the  As- 
Fred  M.  Mackenzie,  corres-  sociated  Press  in  Memphis, 
pondent  with  the  101st  Air-  Tenn.,  has  returned  to  become 
borne  Division  in  the  historic  bureau  chief  succeeding  Harry 
defense  of  Bastogne,  Belgium,  Snyder,  who  is  being  trans- 
has  been  appointed  first  deputy  ferred  to  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
comptroller  of  the  City  of  Buf-  bureau. 

lolu’  January  jean  O’Connell,  formerly  a 

12th.  A  general  assipment  re-  reporter  on  the  Springfield 
porter  for  the  Bufl^alo  Courier-  (^355  ,  u„ion  has  been  ap- 
Express  and  former  war  cor-  pointed  assistant  in  public  re¬ 
respondent  for  the  Buffalo  Eve-  to  Eleanor  Caruthers. 

mng  Netes  the  veteran  news-  ^  former  Union  reporter, 

papermp  has  been  a  student  of  the  Community  Chest, 
and  writer  on  tax  matters  and  -  i 

public  finances  for  15  years.  t  ^ 

With  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
ViRGiNiA  Glenn,  formp  re-  Ledger  and  the  Syracuse  ( N.  Y. ) 

Post-Standard  and  Herald-Jour- 
h®®  jolncd  the  copy  desk  of 
tary  of  the  National  <^Pitol  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 
Forge  of  the  American  Public  , 

Relations  Association.  She  is  Clifford  B.  Bush,  who  re- 
a  public  relations  consultant  in  signed  recently  as  makeup  mi- 
Washington.  D.  C.  tor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Vernon  O’Reilly,  San  Fran- 
cisco  (Calif.)  News,  is  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  San  1  • 

Francisco-Oakland  Newspaper  Bloys  W.  Britt,  for  the  past 
Guild  which  will  be  host  unit  18  months  secretary  of  the  Hen- 
to  this  year's  national  guild  derson,  N.  C.,  Chamber  of  Corn- 
convention.  merce  and  sales  supervisor  of 

C.  B.  Swartz,  Little  Rock, 

Ark.,  has  joined  the  staff  of 

A..oci...d  Pr.,*  R.leigh. 

places  Don  Miller,  resigned. 

Tr.v  r-  oW  ROGER  Bond  has  been  named 

years  prior  to  war  served  city  <>* 

as  cit?  Suitor  of  thV  Rog^s  ^^a.)  Herald  newspapers. 

(Ark.)  Daily  News,  recently  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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Faced  with  the  need  for  another 
press  to  meet  an  expanding  business, 
the  publishers  of  this  influential 
daily  selected  the  new  G-E  electronic 
press-drive  system  above  all  others 
on  the  basis  of  superior  operating 
features  and  simplified  installation. 

WILL  SAVE 

SPACE  AND  INSTALLATION  TIME 

Because  space  was  at  a  premium 
on  the  press  floor,  they  were  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  that  the  new  drives 
required  no  threading  motor,  over¬ 
running  clutch,  or  drive  brake,  and 
therefore,  no  special  foundations— 


Newspaper 
Orders  the  NEW 

ELECTRONIC 
PRESS  DRIVE 


BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 

SELECTS  NEW  G-E  DRIVE 
IN  PLANT  EXPANSION  PROGRAM 


the  motors  could  be  press  mounted. 
Installation  will  be  simple.  These 
d-c  motors,  powered  and  controlled 
through  ignitron  tubes  that  convert 
a-c  to  d-c  power,  provide  the  smooth¬ 
running  characteristics  that  all  press¬ 
men  dream  about. 

Acceleration  and  deceleration  are 
accomplished  in  practically  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  speed  steps,  and  press 
setups  will  be  especially  flexible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  control  arrange¬ 
ment. 

OPERATION  AND 

MAINTENANCE  SIMPLIFIED 

The  entire  power  and  control  sys¬ 
tem  is  totally  enclosed  in  factory- 


wired  cabinets  that  require  only 
cable  and  water-cooling  connections 
to  be  made  at  the  plant.  Press  setups 
are  made  at  selector  switches  in  the 
pressroom,  and  standard  push-button 
control  means  that  no  special  train¬ 
ing  is  required  for  operation. 

IGNITRON  RECTIFIERS  .  . . 

SPECIAL  FEATURE 

For  several  years  ignitron  tubes 
have  been  used  in  other  industries 
throughout  the  country  to  improve 
processing  operations.  Not  until  this 
year  had  a  variable-voltage  drive 
system  been  designed  to  utilize  these 
tubes  for  operating  presses.  There  are 
no  power  resistors  to  release  heat 


GENERAL  %  ELECTRIC 


into  the  control  room.  And  the  small 
amount  of  heat  generated  by  the 
tubes  is  removed  by  a  tap-water 
cooling  system  that  takes  it  down 
the  drain.  Maintenance  is  simple, 
requiring  only  brief  instructions. 

With  this  new  General  Electric 
electronic  drive  system,  therefore, 
the  newspaper  obtains  the  full  bene¬ 
fits  of  simplified  design  and  engi¬ 
neering  on  a  drive  that  is  easy  to  in¬ 
stall,  easy  to  operate,  easy  to  main¬ 
tain,  and  that  permits  greater  ease 
in  setting  up  press  combinations  than 
ever  before.  For  a  more  complete  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  drive,  write  for 
Bulletin  GEA-4670,  “Now  Elec¬ 
tronics  Drives  Printing  Presses”  or 
contact  the  nearest  G-E  sales  office. 
Apparatus  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady  5,  N.  T. 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  louraolism.  Columbia  UnirerBity,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Columnist 
Writes  'Good  English*  Guide 


THE  PRAmCAl.  HANDBOOK  OF 
BETTER  ENGLISH  hv  Frank 
Colhy.  Now  Vi)rk :  Groswt  & 
Durlap.  .100  pp. 

THERE  is  a  pretty  but  apo¬ 
cryphal  story  about  the  ex¬ 
pression.  sirloin  of  beef:  James 
the  First,  in  kingly  exuberance 
over  a  particularly  succulent 
Joint,  drew  his  sword  in  the 
royal  and  uproarious  dining  hall, 
to  bestow  this  accolade:  “I  dub 
thee  Sir  Loin!” 

It  is  a  touching  and  salivary 
scene.  But  "surloyn  of  beef’ 
was  a  phrase  in  common  use  a 
hundred  years  before  King 
James  was  born.  Today’s 
sirloin,  even  at  a  dollar  a  pound, 
is  simply  an  adaptation  of  the 
French  word  surlonge  that 
means,  ’’above  the  loin.” 

Frank  Colby,  in  this  ‘‘Hand¬ 
book  of  Better  English,”  recalls 
the  equally  illogical  expression, 
“King’s  English.”  No  less  than 
Shakespeare  coined  the  phrase 
for  his  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
— “Here  will  be  an  old  abusing 
of  God’s  patience  and  the  king’s 
English.”  He  coined  it.  by  the 
way,  while  Elizabeth  was  queen. 
No  English  king  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  English, 
explains  Mr.  Colby  in  this  clear 
and  logical  book — a  book  which 
refreshingly  reveals  good  Eng¬ 
lish  as  the  clear  and  logical  ve¬ 
hicle  that  it  is. 


No  English  king,  that  is,  un¬ 
less  it  was  Harold  the  Second. 
,  Harold  got  himself  killed,  and 
‘  the  English  defeated,  by  the 
French-speaking  William  the 
Conqueror  in  1066. 

’The  English  were  then  little 
'  more  than  bucolic  tribesmen 
who  spoke  a  crude  form  of  Low 
German  called  Anglo-Saxon. 
,  When  Modern  English  evolved, 
.  Mr.  Colby  writes,  it  was  35% 
French,  and  25%  Anglo-Saxon. 
I  Only  16%  was  of  Latin  origin, 
only  14%  of  Greek  origin;  and 
'  in  form  it  is  as  non-Latin  as 
any  other  Germanic  tongue. 

Yet  English  grammar,  Mr. 
Colby  complains,  “has  been 
'  made  all  but  incomprehensible 
'  because  the  scholars  who  in- 
1  vented  it  sought  to  pattern  it 
after  Latin,  and  adopted  Latin 
I  terms  for  its  nomenclature, 
whereas  English  is  an  inflection¬ 
less  language.”  TTiis  newest 
'  compendium  of  English  usage 
edits  the  mumbo-Jumbo  from  our 
grammar  and  substitutes  logic 
,  and  clarity  through  example. 

I  Mr.  Colby  writes  the  news- 

■  paper  column,  “Take  My  Word 
For  It,”  that  appears  in  300 

,  new.cpapers  in  the  United 
.  State  and  Canada.  Asked  fre- 

■  quently,  even  by  E  n  g  1  i  s  h' 

■  teachers,  for  “rulings,”  he  invar- 
'iably  replies:  “I  make  no  rul¬ 
ings.  I  am  a  reporter.”  He  re- 

I  ports  the  authorities,  the 
•usages,  the  richness  and  sweet 
logic  of  English  as  it  can  be 
t  correctly — which  is  to  say, 
clear  ly — written . 

'  “Better  English”  is  really  157 


pages  of  handbook,  preceded  by 
five  chapters  that  explains  a 
painless  approach  to  grammar, 
some  silly  superstitions  a  lot 
of  people  believe  about  “correct 
English.”  the  logic  of  a  proper 
word  order,  a  clarification  of 
the  parts  of  speech,  and  our 
troublesome  irregular  verbs. 
Following  the  Handbook-mid¬ 
dle  of  the  volume  are  11  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  simple,  meaty  style 
of  a  newspaper  columnist — 
chapters  on  bothersome  aspects 
of  English  that  do  not  fall  into 
the  alphabetized  question-and- 
answer  pattern  of  the  book. 

’The  Handbook  section,  com¬ 
piled  from  questions  submitted 
to  the  columnist  by  readers, 
teachers,  and  newspaper  men, 
is  unusually  clear.  If  a  one¬ 
time  baseball  writer  turned 
copyreader  is  skeptical,  for  in¬ 
stance,  about  this  sentence — 
“City  Tax  Collector  George 
Jones  pinch-hits  as  principal 
soeaker  for  Judge  Aloysius 
Stone  called  unexpectedly  into 
conference  with  the  Governor” 
— the  copyreader  turns  under 
the  Ps  to  Pinch-hit.  There  his 
pressbox  recollection  is  verified: 
“A  pinch-hitter  is  never  sent  to 
bat  unless  he  is  more  likely  to 
get  a  hit  than  the  player  he  re¬ 
places.  ’The  proper  word  is  sub¬ 
stitute.” 

Before  the  copyreader  can 
turn  the  page,  he  probably  edits 
another  line  in  the  reporter’s 
copy.  For  this  terse  caution 
he  either  had  never  known  or 
had  forgotten:  “Not.  Mr.  Jones 
had  planned  on  taking  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  Better  say — Mr.  Jones 
had  planned  to  take  a  vacation.” 

Clarity,  logic,  and  the  quality 
of  thought  are  the  thing  in 
good  English.  Provocative  ideas 
lucidly  written  can  be  a  daily 
joy  in  the  newspaper.  Dress 
a  woman  in  the  best  creations 
of  fine  couturieres;  It  still  will 
be  the  lines  of  her  body,  the 
expression  in  her  eyes,  and  the 
quality  of  her  thought  that  re¬ 
veal  her  style.  Boswell,  writing 
of  the  great  Johnson,  prayed 
his  words  would  not  be  too 
puny  for  the  subject.  Longinus 
hoped  his  subject  would  equal 
the  majesty  of  possible  words. 
And  much  that  we  mistake  for 
profundity  is  foggy  thinking 
and  murky  writing.  It  would  be 
too  bad  indeed  to  cloud  import¬ 
ant  thought  and  information 
with  skilless  expression. 

What  usage-doubts  can  be 
quickly  cleared  with  this  com¬ 
pact  little  book  may  be  suggested 
by  examples  that  still  puzzle 
at  least  parts  of  city  rooms: 

1.  Due  to  should  modify  a 
noun,  never  a  verb  nor  a  notion 
extracted  from  the  sentence.  It 
should  make  sense  when  “attrib¬ 
uted  to”  is  .substituted  for  “due 
to.”  Wrong  —  “’The  car  was 
wrecked  ( verb )  due  to  faulty 
brakes.”  Right — “The  wreck 
(noun)  was  due  to  the  car’s 
faulty  brakes.” 

2.  “In  good  usage,  each  other 
applies  to  two  only:  one  an¬ 
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other  applies  to  more  than  two, 
as:  The  twins  resemble  each 
other:  the  students  competed 
with  one  another. 

3.  Self-conscious  letter-writ¬ 
ers  frequently  spend  three  cents 
to  urge  editors  never  to  let 
their  copydesk  pass  the  word 
American  in  any  usage  that  does 
not  embrace  all  residents  of 
Central,  South,  and  Latin  Am¬ 
erica.  But  Mr.  Colby  reports 
that  “ours  is  the  only  country 
that  may  properly  call  its 
people  Americans.  There  is  no 
other  name  to  designate  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  of  Am¬ 
erica.  No  other  nation  of  this 
hemisphere  has  ‘America’  in 
its  name.  The  proper  designa¬ 
tion  for  a  citizen  of  Mexico  is 
Mexican:  of  Brazil  is  Brazilian; 
of  Honduras  is  Honduran,  etc.” 

4.  Neither  ships  nor  airplanes, 
nor  public  officials,  “arrive 
safely”  unless  the  expression 
refers  only  to  the  manner  of 
landing.  A  bomber  may  come 
in  on  nothing  but  a  wing  and 
a  prayer  with  all  occupants 
save  the  pilot  mangled  and  still 
“arrive  safely.”  Safely  is  an 
adverb.  “Churchill,  wrote  a 
correspondent,  “after  his  flight 
from  Africa,  is  now  safely  at 
home.”  Correctly,  Mr.  Churchill 
was  safe  at  home  and  his  plane, 
unharmed  in  its  flight,  arrived 
safe. 

5.  TTiere  are  times  when  a  prep¬ 
osition  can  correctly  and  effect¬ 
ively  end  a  sentence — as  cor¬ 
rectly  and  clearly,  Mr.  Colby 
points  out.  as  can  an  infinitive 
at  times  be  split.  One  of  the 
best  lessons  in  the  end-of-sen- 
tence  preposition  came  from  a 
commanding  officer  in  World 
War  II.  Junior  officers  had  cri¬ 
ticized  a  previously  posted  order 
because  it  closed  with  a  prepo¬ 
sition.  So  the  colonel  posted 
this  one:  “This  is  a  type  of  cri¬ 
ticism  up  with  which  I  shall 
not  put.” 

Mr.  Colby’s  “Handbook  of 
Better  English”  is  no  volume  to 
cause  the  casting  of  Fowler’s 
“Modern  English  Usage”  into 
the  wastebasket.  Fowler’s  witty 
and  unpedantic  casual  essays 
on  words  and  phrases  make  his 
742-page  volume  still  the  safe- 
est  manual  of  correctness  in 
speech  and  writing.  Fowler  is 
particularly  excellent  for  lei¬ 
surely  train-reading  and  brows¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Colby’s  Handbook  is 
terser,  easier  to  use  at  deadlines. 

Colby’s  Handbook  and  John 
©’London’s  (Wilfred  Whitten) 
“Is  It  Good  English?”  are  ex¬ 
cellent  quick-reference  books  to 
be  placed  beside  the  more  lit- 
rary,  more  leisurely  trilogy: 
Fowler’s  “Modern  English 
Usage,”  Graves’  and  Hodge’s 
“The  Reader  Over  Your 
Shoulder”  and  Ivor  Brown’s  “A 
Word  In  Your  Ear.” 


NEW  IDEAS 

!irp  often  trood.  but  here's  a  dandy, 
time-tested  one  for  ftllimr  your  em¬ 
ployment  need:  order  an  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIED  AD. 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

1700  Time*  Tower 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Te<:  BRyant  9-3052 


Guild  Attorney  Writes 
A  Book  on  Libel 

DANGEROUS  WORDS.  A  Guide  to  the 
Law  of  Libel  by  Philip  Witten¬ 
berg.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  355  pp.  $.5. 

IT  DOES  not  seem  strange  that 

the  following  excoriation  pub¬ 
lished  in  Illinois  in  1905  was 
judged  libelous:  “Vile  person, 
a  poor  ungrammatical  ignor¬ 
amus,  a  heathen  man  and  publi¬ 
can  of  the  worst  kind,  a  scoun¬ 
drel,  an  insane  fanatic,  a  poor 
insane  lunatic,  a  low  mean  co¬ 
ward,  and  a  paranoic.” 

Nor  that  in  Virginia  in  1940 
the  following  characterization 
was  found  to  be  libelous: 
“Mother  of  an  illegitimate  chiid, 
a  fornicator  and  a  liar.” 

Also,  the  Indiana  euphemism 
of  1882,  that  a  certain  rich 
man  “seems  to  have  coveted 
his  late  partner’s  cattle,”  would 
appear  to  have  unfortunate  im¬ 
plications. 

Libel  in  the  following  1941 
publication  may  not  be  so  ob¬ 
vious:  “Customs  inspectors  are 
on  the  job  when  ships  reach 
port.  They  have  an  uncanny 
knowledge  of  hiding  places.” 
Libel  in  this  1943  publication  is 
clear  enough,  but  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  imagine  how  easily  a  lack 
of  caution  could  let  the  bug  in 
the  sentence  get  through: 
“Racketeer  shot  two  men  in 
1933,  was  convicted  but  went 
free  at  second  trial.” 

These  terms,  taken  from  27 
pages  of  collected  words  and 
phrases  adjudged  defamatory, 
illustrate  one  of  the  different 
features  of  this  newest  book  on 
libel  law.  The  legal  control  of 
the  press  has  been  fully  and 
competently  treated  in  several 
recent  books.  (Listed  in  E&P’s 
“Selective  Bibliography  on  Jou- 
nalistic  Subjects”  in  the  Year¬ 
book).  Contributions  in  new 
books  on  the  subject  will  be 
largely  new  emphases,  clearer 
statements  or  useful  compendi- 
ums. 

Principally,  Mr.  Wittenberg’s 
“Dangerous  Words”  is  another 
book  on  libel.  It  is  a  good  book 
and  by  an  experienced  attorney. 
Chapters  on  anonymous  libel, 
the  libel  of  children,  group  libel, 
the  libel  of  members  of  racial, 
religious  and  other  minority 
groups,  and  on  defamation  by 
radio,  are  clear  emphases  upon 
subjects  not  isolated  as  chapters 
in  other  books  on  this  branch 
of  the  law. 


Hertt  an  Advertimg 
Ftdare  /or  aYoangLaiy 

One  of  the  finest  metropoli¬ 
tan  dallies  In  the  country  Is 
looking  for  a  young  woman, 
who  has  some  experience  on 
newspapers,  to  work  on  local 
display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  In  an  ambitious  lady 
who  can  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Write  a  complete  letter 
to  Box  8381. 

Editor  A  Publisher 
1476  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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J^ong  famed  as  a  top-notch  illustrator,  Frank  Godwin 
now  turns  his  fine  talents  to  the  newspaper  adventure  strip. 

Not  since  Alex  Raymond’s  "Rip  Kirby’’  have  we  at 
King  Features  been  so  proud  of  a  strip. 

Here  is  a  story  with  warmth  and  gentleness,  and  for 
action,  the  thundering  excitement  of  thoroughbred  racing. 

Little  that  we  could  say  here  would  tell  of  the  beauty 
of  this  story.  You  must  see  RUSTY  RILEY.  So  phone, 
wire  or  write  for  samples  to  F.  J.  Nicht,  General  Sales 
Manager.  First  release  date — January  26. 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

235  EAST  45  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Kind’s  New  Hit  for  1948 


A  BEAUTIFULLY-DRAWN  AND 
HEART-WARMING  STORY 
OF  YOUTH,  HORSES  AND 
THRILLING  ADVENTURE 


Editor  &  PUPLISHER  lor  January  10,  1948 


CIRCULATION 


Des  Moines  Promotion 
Wins'This  W  eek’ Award 


DES  MOINES,  la— The  Des 

Moines  Sunday  Register  has 
been  awarded  first  prize  of 
$350  and  a  silver  plaque  as  win¬ 
ner  of  This  Week  magazine  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  contest. 

The  Register's  promotion  in¬ 
cluded  six  contests  among  car¬ 
rier  salesmen,  their  parents, 
farm  service  route  men,  dealers 
and  full  time  employes  for  best 
statements  of  50  words  telling 
why  they  liked  This  Week.  Also 
included  were  the  numerous  ra¬ 
dio  spots  used  in  promoting  This 
Week  features. 

Other  contest  winners  were: 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  second; 
Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Journal,  third ; 
^Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  fourth! 

Honorable  mention  went  to 
to  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News; 
Boston  ( Mass. )  Herald-Traveler; 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Democrat 
and  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Prices  Go  Up  in  Po. 

HARRISBURG,  Pa.— Prices  of 

Harrisburg's  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  jumped  from  four 
to  five  cents  Jan.  1.  Weekly 
rates  went  from  20  to  25  cents. 

The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  said 
"continued  rising  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction”  necessitated  the  price 
boost. 

The  Patriot  (  A.  M.)  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  in  announcing  the 
increase,  said: 

“As  an  illustration  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  compels  the  in¬ 
crease,  the  price  of  the  paper  on 
which  we  print  was  $68  a  ton  a 
year  ago.  Beginning  Thursday 
the  price  will  be  $97  a  ton.  This 
is  one  of  the  major  costs  of 
newspaper  publication  but  other 
expenses,  wages,  news  services, 
supplies,  etc.,  have  increased  in 
similar  measure.” 

It  was  added  by  the  Patriot 
Company  that  "a  portion  of  the 
increased  price”  would  go  to 
carrier  boys. 

Publishers  of  the  York  Dis¬ 
patch  (P.M. )  and  of  the  Gazette 
and  Daily  (A.M.)  have  an¬ 
nounced  a  five-cent  price. 


The  Gazette  and  Daily  was 
previously  three  cents;  the  Dis¬ 
patch  four  cents. 

Booklet  Popular 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— The  Times- 

Union  clicked  this  year  with 
a  new  approach  to  the  Carrier 
Greeting  Calendar  problem.  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  Frank  A.  Rob¬ 
erts  reported  the  newspaper's 
32-page  Bird  Booklet  proved  an 
exceptional  promotion,  with 
newspaper  boys  finding  demand 
in  many  cases  exceeding  the 
supply  and  the  financial  return 
better  than  ever  before. 

Newspaper  executives  in  otheV 
cities  have  asked  for  informa¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  using  some¬ 
thing  similar  next  year. 

The  booklet  has  51  bird  pic¬ 
tures  printed  by  four-color  lith¬ 
ography  by  Feldman-Lefler  Inc. 
of  Rochester  from  paintings  by 
Harry  Lefler,  partner  in  the 
firm. 

The  original  paintings  were 
displayed  in  the  Central  Library 
building  as  part  of  the  promo¬ 
tion. 

While  cost  of  the  booklets  is 
somewhat  more  than  most  cal¬ 
endars  previously  used  by  news¬ 
papers.  the  excellent  response 
of  subscribers  made  the  differ¬ 
ence  more  than  worthwhile, 
Robert.s  said. 

In  addition  to  the  bird  pic¬ 
tures.  the  booklet,  similar  in 
size  to  Reader's  Digest,  contains 
calendars  for  three  years,  house¬ 
hold  information  and  blank 
spaces  for  phone  numbers,  ad¬ 
dresses  and  anniversaries.  The 
back  page  lists  popular  Times- 
Union  features. 

Holiday  Fete 

HAGERSTOWN.  Md.— Initiating 

a  po.icy  of  annual  dinners  for 
carrier  boys  and  their  parents 
and  the  presentation  of  awards 
for  meritorious  service  during 
the  year,  the  Herald-Mail  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Hagerstown 
Morning  Herald  and  Daily  Mail, 
was  host  during  the  holiday  sea¬ 


son  to  more  than  80  boys,  100 
parents,  company  officials  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city. 

Robert  Lewis,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  gave  silver  bracelets  to 
six  carrier  boys,  each  bracelet 
bearing  the  name  of  the  boy  and 
reason  for  which  it  was  pre¬ 
sented. 

Holiday  gifts  were  presented 
to  all  the  boys. 

Future  Promised 
WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.— An  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  carrier  boys  and 
sellers  of  the  Watertown  Times 
to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
newspaper  was  extended  by 
John  B.  Johnson,  secretary  of 
the  Brockway  Co.,  at  the  annual 
Christmas  dinner. 

"We  have  quite  a  lot  of 
chances  at  the  Times  for  you 
boys  who  want  to  stay  in  the 
newspaper  business,”  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  Nearly  130  carrier 
boys  and  sellers  attended. 

Harold  B.  Johnson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Times,  praised 
the  work  of  the  carriers.  He 
said  that  out  of  9,000  papers  de¬ 
livered  daily,  there  are  sel¬ 
dom  more  than  10  misses  on 
any  day. 

Alton  H.  Adams,  circulation 
manager,  presided. 

Column  About  Carriers 
AN  invitaiton  to  George  Wick- 
strom,  who  conducts  the 
“Town  Crier”  column  in  the 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  to  at¬ 
tend  the  annual  holiday  party 
for  carrier  boys  paid  big  divi¬ 
dends.  He  devoted  a  column  to 
the  "banquet  for  businessmen” 
in  which  he  discussed  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  accrue  to  the  “160  well- 
groomed  merchants.”  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  Ray  E.  McLellan 
figured  it  was  a  swell  job  for 
carrier  public  relations. 

New  Manager  in  Yiuna 
LOUISE  HOLMES  has  joined 
the  front  office  staff  of  the 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  She  replaces 
Sally  Miller,  who  resigned. 


Car  Racing  Contest 
A  “THIMBLEDROME”  racing 
contest  was  held  for  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  carrier-salesmen 
at  a  racing  and  skating  party 
for  some  4()()  boys  who  had  been 
successful  in  the  recent  circula¬ 
tion  competition.  Midget  racing 
cars,  which  were  given  as 
prizes,  were  “raced”  at  the  end 
of  20-foot  strings,  in  circles,  the 
object  being  to  complete  21  laps, 
equivalent  to  a  half-mile. 

Sub  Price  Raised 
FOLLOWING  the  recent  an 
nouncement  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  subscription  rate, 
the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  has  increased  its  mail 
subscription  price  from  $6  to  $8 
a  year.  The  management  said 
this  was  the  first  increase  in 
costs  to  the  subscriber  since 
1945. 

Little  Delay  in  Storm 
DEISPITE  a  10.8-inch  snowfall, 
whipped  by  strong  winds,  all 
carriers  of  the  Milwaukee 
( Wis. )  Sentinel  took  care  of  cus¬ 
tomers  without  being  more  than 
45  minutes  late  at  the  most. 

Two  branch  stations  were 
too  hard  to  reach  by  truck,  so 
the  papers  were  delivered  to 
the  carriers’  homes  by  tobog¬ 
gan. 

'Bargain  Offer'  Ends 
SKYROCKETING  of  production 
costs  have  forced  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  to  discontinue  the  an¬ 
nual  “bargain  offer”  in  which 
the  yearly  subscription  of  both 
papers  was  $13.95. 

Instead  the  following  rates 
have  been  adopted:  Republic, 
$1.25  per  month;  Gazette,  $1  per 
month;  Republic,  Sunday  only, 
to  Gazette  subscribers,  25  cents 
per  month. 

The  Arizona  Times,  after¬ 
noon,  six  times  a  week  daily,  is 
offering  a  year's  subscription 
for  $7.95.  The  monthly  rate 
is  $1. 


That's  the  way  kids  are! 

HAROLD  TEEN  is  the  standard  commentary  on  that 
strange,  violent,  unpredictable  animal  known  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  adolescent.  Sooner  or  later,  there’s  one  in  every  family 
. . .  and  that’s  why  Harold  is  big  in  family  readership,  the 
backbone  of  a  sound  newspaper  circulation.— Proofs  and 
prices  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M.  UOTT,  monrnet  NiWS  aUXINNC.  N«w  Itk  }7  TeHONfMOW*. 
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To  Johns-Manville  executives  at  plant,  mine,  and  sales  locations 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  — those  whose  full  time  normally  is 
devoted  to  producing  products  and  sales  and  who  havb  infrequent  contact 
with  reporters  — a  new  J-M  Press  Relations  manual  gives  this  advice: 

"Don't  talk  ‘off  the  record'  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  busy 
reporter  will  respect  your  confidence  but  he  is  primarily  interested  in 
something  he  can  print.  That's  what  his  editor  expects  him  to  get." 

And,  since  controversial  subjects  cause  many  business  and  industrial 
executives  who  are  unaccustomed  to  working  with  the  press  to  take  refuge 
in  silence  for  fear  of  saying  the  wrong  thing,  the  manual  tries  to  be 
helpful  both  to  them  and  the  press. 

"If  you  are  queried  about  a  controversial  subject  in  which  the  company 
is  concerned,  confine  yourself  to  presenting  your  company's  side  of  the  case,” 
the  manual  suggests.  "To  present  an  unbiased  account  the  reporter  will 
check  both  sides  of  any  controversy,  and  all  that  Johns-Manville  wants 
in  st?ch  a  situation  is  to  have  the  company  viewpoint  presented 
fairly  and  accurately.” 

The  manual  points  out  that  Johns-Manville  does  not  try  to  obtain  news 
space  for  free  advertising.  "If  Johns-Manville  has  something  to  say 
that  does  not  qualify  as  news,  it  buys  advertising  space  or  radio  time  and 
says  it.” 

In  fact,  Johns-Manville  soon  will  start  its  1948  community 
advertising  campaign  in  44  newspapers  published  in  and  around 
locations  where  it  operates  factories.  This  is  a  continuation  of  a  long-time 
policy  to  make  information  about  company  operations  available  to 
every  community  in  which  we  do  business. 

Johns-Manville 
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Stations  Report  A  Lot 
Of  Business  Is  Local 


By  Jerry  Walker 

A  $20,000,000  increase  in  sta¬ 
tions’  gross  revenue  from  re¬ 
tail  accounts  during  1947  re¬ 
flects  radio's  “increasingly  local 
character,”  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters  pro¬ 
claimed  this  week. 

NAB’s  broadcast  advertising 
department  pegged  the  accomp¬ 
lishment — revenue  from  local 
accounts  exceeded  that  from 
networks  for  the  first  time  in  20 
years — as  "further  proof  of  ra¬ 
dio’s  growing  importance  as  a 
community  medium.” 

The  broadcasters  haven’t 
openly  hitched  their  transmit¬ 
ters  to  the  “All  Business  Is 
Local”  theme  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  but  here’s 
the  statistical  picture  they’re 
boasting  about: 

GRORS  RKVENTK 

into  I»t7 

nftw’ics.. $126,739,000  $125,796,000 
Reit’l  nrtw’ks..  5.728.000  5.500.000 

Nat’l  spot _  82.917,000  90.000.000 

Local  retail  ..  116,380.000  136,000,000 

Totals  . $331,764,000  $357,296,000 

The  data,  based  on  a  pro- 
jectable  sample  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  industry,  shows  $10,- 
000,000  more  in  local  retail 
revenue  than  in  national  net¬ 
work  revenue.  The  survey  made 
by  NAB’s  Research  Department 
also  takes  into  account  the  new 
stations  in  the  industry.  There 
were  more  than  1,400  stations 
doing  business  in  1947,  com¬ 
pared  with  953  in  1946. 

FCC  Estimates  Low 

Incidentally,  NAB’s  figures 
disclosed  the  recent  estimates 
of  retail  radio  business  made  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
“were  seriously  under  the  ac¬ 
tual  figures.” 

Year-end  reports  by  the  “Big 
Four”  contained  this  informa¬ 
tion: 

NBC — “Network  sales  revenue 
was  at  the  highest  level  in  the 
company’s  history  in  1947  des¬ 
pite  a  minimum  of  saleable 
time.  Network  had  167  affili¬ 
ates  .  .  .93%  of  1946  clients 
renewed  contracts  for  ’47,  and 
considerable  new  business  came 
from  Swift  &  Co.,  Ford,  General 
Electric,  Eversharp  and  Toni  .  .  . 
No  evening  time  available  for 
sale.” 

CBS — “The  network  grew  in 
1947  from  162  to  174  stations, 
an  all-time  high.”  No  figures 
given  this  year  on  gross  billings. 

ABC  Bills  $43,000,000 

ABC — Gross  billings  from  the 
sale  of  network  time  were  $43,- 
548,057,  an  increase  of  7.22% 
over  the  1946  figure.  With  addi¬ 
tion  of  32  affiliates,  ABC  now 
links  265  stations.  General 
Mills  again  topped  the  list  of 
sponsors  with  ^,844,672.  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  second  by  a  mil¬ 
lion.  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
Inc.,  led  agencies  buying  time 


— $5,188,332.  Foods  and  food 
beverage  industries  spent  $15,- 
476,210,  followed  by  drug  and 
toilet  goods.  $11,200,995. 

MBS — “Approaching  the  500 
mark  in  number  of  affiliated 
stations.  Mutual  is  emerging  as 
a  new  kind  of  network,  with 
highly  localized  coverage  and  a 
‘civic  identity’  with  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  listeners”  .  .  .  Gross 
billings  were  slightly  lower 
( about  15% )  under  1946’s  “ter¬ 
rific”  $26,000,000. 

Random  Notes 
AIR  TIME  on  WCBS-TV  (New 
York)  now  $400  per  hour  ,  .  . 
Charles  F.  Pekor,  Jr.,  former 
newspaperman  in  Alabama, 
New  York,  Texas  and  Ohio,  has 
returned  to  CBS  as  assistant  to 
George  Crandall,  director  of 
Press  .  .  .  WMAR-TV  (Baltimore 
Sunpapers)  celebrated  Christ¬ 
mas  with  13  hours,  45  minutes 
of  programming  .  .  .  “Radio 
News  Handbook”  by  Prof.  Bas- 
kett  Mosse  has  been  published 
by  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  U. 

Newspapers  in  FM 
NEW  antenna  ( 6-day  Western 
Electric  clover-leaf)  atop 
Chanin  Building  (675  feet) 
gives  WQXQ,  New  York  Times, 
five  times  more  power  .  .  .  Call 
letters  for  Providence  ( R.  I. ) 
Journal-Bulletin  station  are 
WPJB  and  H.  William  Roster 
becomes  manager  .  .  .  Sharing 
mountain  top  transmitter  site, 
three  Western  Massachusetts 
stations  pooled  their  resources 
for  a  combined  air  debut.  One 
is  WHYM-FM,  Holyoke  Trans¬ 
cript-Telegram  .  .  .  Guy  P. 
Gannett’s  second  FM  station, 
WGAN-FM,  on  air  in  Portland. 
First  was  WGUY-FM  at  Bangor 
.  .  .  New  York  Mirror  has  signed 
contract  with  WGYN,  FM  outlet, 
to  furnish  five  15-minute  news¬ 
casts  daily. 

On  Standard  Time 
SERIES  of  “editorial  confer¬ 
ence”  broadcasts  is  planned 
bv  Indianapolis  (Ind. )  Star  over 
WIRE.  In  first,  editorial  and 
special  writers  were  quizzed  by 
executives  and  staffers  on  local 
problems  .  .  .  Four  months  be¬ 
hind  FM  partner.  Green  Bay 
(Wis. )  Gazette’s  WJPG  went  on 
the  air  with  1,000  watts  power. 

.  .  .  WLAW,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle  Tribune,  marked  10th  year 
on  the  air,  now  a  50,000-watter. 

.  .  .  Edmond  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Hickory  (N.  C.) 
Record,  has  applied  for  stand¬ 
ard  permit.  .  .  .  WGAI,  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  (N.  C.)  Advance 
operating  daytime  only  since 
Nov.  19,  is  seeking  permit  for 
night-time  at  500  watts.  More 
than  60  commerciai  accounts 
already  signed  when  WGAI 
went  on  air.  .  .  .  Daytona 


Beach  (Fla.)  Examiner,  a 
weekly,  has  inaugurated  daily 
newscasts  on  WROD.  .  .  . 
Charlotte  (W.  Va. )  Daily  Mail 
joined  with  four  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  promoting  Hospital 
Christmas  Cheer  Fund. 

Changes  in  Portland 
RICHARD  M.  (Dick)  BROWN 

was  named  general  manager 
of  KALE — the  Journal  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Portland,  Ore.,  station. 
Announcement  was  made  by  P. 
L.  Jackson,  president  of  KALE 
and  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Journal.  Brown  succeeds  the 
late  C.  S.  Jackson,  who  lost  his 
life  Dec.  21  in  a  helicopter 
crash. 

Tom  Swafford,  who  recently 
became  program  director  of 
KALE,  was  named  assistant 
general  manager.  Donald  J. 
Sterling,  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal,  succeeds  C.  S.  Jack- 
son  as  vicepresident  of  the  sta¬ 
tion. 

Brown  joined  KALE  Dec.  1 
as  commercial  sales  manager. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  had  been 
with  the  Journal  for  14  years 
in  the  classified  and  national 
advertising  departments  and  for 
the  last  nine  years  as  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  paper. 

NBC  Tele  Network 

THE  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

spent  about  $75,000  this  week 
to  advertise  its  television  net¬ 
work  plans  in  38  newspapers  in 
17  cities.  Copy  told  of  NBC's 
development  of  three  regional 
nets  and  mentioned  some  news¬ 
paper-owned  stations  as  prob¬ 
able  affiliates. 

Rich  Award 

FULL  text  of  the  FCC’s  ruling 

in  favor  of  the  Rich  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Inc.  of  Midland, 
Mich.  (E&P,  Dec.  7,  1947,  Page 
61)  reveals  a  new  factor  in  be¬ 
half  of  newspaper  ownership  of 
stations. 

In  this  case  the  Commission 
granted  the  application  of  the 
publishers  of  Midland  Daily 
News  although  it  results  in  com¬ 
mon  ownership  of  the  only  sta¬ 
tion  and  only  newspaper  in  the 
community.  The  rejected  appli¬ 
cant  was  Midland  Broadcasting 
Co.,  in  which  stockholders  of 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  have  a  major 
interest. 

After  reviewing  the  usual 
reasons  for  choosing  a  non¬ 
newspaper  applicant  in  such  a 
situation,  the  (Commission  turned 
to  other  factors,  saying: 

“We  find  justification  in  our 
determination  by  the  outstand¬ 
ing  record  of  community  service 
of  the  newspaper  published  by 
this  applicant.  The  record  is 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  the  belief 
that  notwithstanding  the  com¬ 
mon  control  over  the  radio  and 
the  newspaper,  objective  and 
impartial  service  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  of  the  highest  order. 

“We  are  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  has  re¬ 
ceived  high  awards  in  the  field 
of  journalism  during  the  years 
1934  to  1946.  ...  We  likewise 
are  impressed  by  the  public 
service  record  of  M!r.  Rich  and 
by  the  testimony  relative  to  his 
objective  and  impartial  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  newspaper.” 


Evans  Ads  Bid 
Memphis  Crowd 
To  Nashville 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  Publisher 
Silliman  Evans  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  ran  five-column  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  Memphis 
newspapers  inviting  residents  of 
that  city  to  Nashville  to  view 
the  Freedom  Train  after  the 
scheduled  stop  in  Memphis  was 
cancelled. 

Evans’  action  was  prompted 
by  the  demand  of  Memphis 
Mayor  James  J.  Pleasants  that 
races  be  segregated  in  their 
visits.  Pleasants  was  supported 
in  his  position  by  other  city 
and  county  officials  and  by  M 
Crump,  Shelby  county  political 
boss.  A  storm  of  protest  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Memphis. 

The  ads  were  carried  by  both 
the  Memphis  Comtnercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  the  Memphis  Press 
Scimitar  in  issues  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding  the  one-day  stop  on  Jan. 

5  of  the  Freedom  Train  in 
Nashville.  The  ad  was  also  run 
in  the  Jan.  1  issue  of  the  Tennes¬ 
sean,  accompanied  by  a  full 
page  spread,  including  stories 
dealing  with  the  Memphis  row 
over  failure  of  the  train  to  stop 
there,  and  cartoons. 

One  cartoon  showed  Crump, 
with  hands  to  his  ears,  in  the 
act  of  stopping  the  clanging  of 
the  liberty  bell,  dominating  the 
cartoon. 

A  bitter  opponent  of  the 
Crump  political  machine,  the 
Nashville  paper  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  sound  a 
warning  in  the  advertisement 
against  the  danger  of  dictator¬ 
ships  in  this  country. 

Evans  sent  two  couriers  to 
Memphis  with  mats  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement,  one  traveling  by 
plane  and  the  other  by  train. 
This  was  done  to  insure  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  copy  in  time  for 
publication.  The  plane  was 
grounded.  The  mats  were  de¬ 
livered  by  the  representative 
sent  by  train. 

■ 

Double  Press  Runs 
Made  in  Springfield 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  Two 
presses  are  being  used  by  the 
Springfield  Daily  News  to  win 
greater  circulation  by  getting 
papers  on  the  city  streets  and  to 
the  suburbs  faster. 

Because  a  survey  showed  that  ♦ 
late  press  runs  cut  deep  into  cir¬ 
culation  figures,  officials  de 
cided  to  try  running  off  early 
editions  on  both  presses  with  a 
Connecticut  edition  on  one  and 
suburban  Springfield  on  the 
other.  As  each  press  run  was 
completed  the  pressmen,  work¬ 
ing  independently,  set  up  the 
new  plates  for  other  suburban 
editions  and  then  jointly  pub¬ 
lished  the  late  news  and  late 
stock  editions  with  both  presi- 
es  running  at  full  speed. 

■ 

Hospitalization  Paid 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — The  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  have 
placed  in  effect  a  new  hospital¬ 
ization  plan  for  employes  and 
their  dependents,  with  the  en-  j 
.  tire  cost  paid  by  the  company.  i 


Successful  telecasts  of  surgical  operations  shotv  value  of  television  to  medical  education. 


'Step  up  beside  the  sumeon^and  watch' 


Not  long  ago,  a  radio  beam  flashed 
across  the  New  York  skv  — and  “car¬ 
ried”  more  than  7000  surgeons  into 
an  operating  room  . . . 

Impossible?  It  was  done  by  televi¬ 
sion,  when  RCA  demonstrated  —  to  a 
congress  of  surgeons— how  effective  this 
medium  can  be  in  teaching  surgery. 

In  a  New  York  hospital,  above  an  op¬ 
erating  table,  a  supersensitive  RCA  Image 
Orthicon  television  camera  televised  a 
series  of  operations.  Lighting  was  normal. 
Images  were  transmitted  on  a  narrow. 


line-of-sight  beam ...  As  the  pictures  were 
seen  the  operating  surgeons  were  heard 
explaining  their  techniques  .  .  . 

The  beam  was  picked  up  at  a  mid¬ 
town  hotel  —  carried  to  RCA  Victor 
television  receivers.  And  on  the  video 
screens,  visiting  surgeons  followed  each 
delicate  step  of  surgical  procedure.  Ac¬ 
tion  was  sharp  and  clear.  Each  surgeon 
was  as  “close-up”  as  if  he  were  actually 
beside  the  operating  table. 

Said  a  prominent  surgeon:  “Televi¬ 
sion  as  a  way  of  teaching  surgery  sur¬ 


passes  anything  we  have  ever  had  ...  I 
never  imagined  it  could  be  so  effective 
until  I  actually  saw  it  ...  ” 

Use  of  television  in  many  fields— and 
surgical  education  is  only  one  —  grows  nat¬ 
urally  from  advanced  scientific  thinking 
at  RCA  Laboratories.  Progressive  research 
is  part  of  every  instrument  bearing  the 
names  RCA  or  RCA  Victor. 

When  in  Radio  City,  New  York,  be  sure 
to  see  the  radio  and  electronic  wonders  at 
RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West  49th  St. 
Free  admission.  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  RCA  Building,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 


Memphis  C  A  Y  earbook 
Pays  Its  Way  and  More 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IDEAL  but  rare  in  the  promo¬ 
tional  program  is  the  self- 
liquidating  promotion,  the  one 
.  that  pays  for  itself.  But  Bob 
I  Berkeley,  promotions  director 
I  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Com- 
t  mercial  Appeal,  seems  to  have 
found  one  in  the  “All  Memphis 
Football  Yearbook,”  the  first 
I  Issue  of  which  is  just  at  hand. 
The  yearbook  is  a  92-page, 
plastic  spiral  bound  volume  that 
reminds  you  of  any  high  school 
senior  yearbook,  except  that 
this  one  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  city’s  high  school  football 
teams.  It  is  bursting  with  pic¬ 
tures,  all  of  them  good  pictures, 
of  the  players,  the  coaches,  the 
principals,  the  cheerleaders,  the 
bands,  and  the  plays.  The  action 
pictures  of  the  plays  are  stand¬ 
out,  and  the  candid  shots  of  the 
city's  top  players  are  smartly 
done. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to 
the  city’s  superintendent  of 
schools,  Ernest  Ball,  who  hap¬ 
pens  fortunately  to  be  a  “reg¬ 
ular  guy”  and  a  football  fan. 
It  will  be,  as  the  foreword  notes, 

^  an  annual  production. 

Of  this  first  issue,  3,000  copies 
were  distributed,  at  $1  each, 
among  the  4,900  Memphis  high 
school  students.  It’s  well  worth 
the  buck  to  the  kids  because  it 
is  something  they  will  treasure 
forever.  The  take  covers  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  and  the  profit 
goes  back  to  the  schools.  Thus, 
the  Commercial  Appeal  has  a 
wonderful  annual  promotion, 
and  the  schools  get  a  fine 
nual  income. 

Writing,  editing,  designing 
and  producing  the  book  were 
handled  by  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  staff  entirely.  School  of¬ 
ficials  and  students  handled  sale 
and  distribution.  Bob  reports 
that  the  volume  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  enthusiastically  by  the 
schools  and  the  students  and 
even  the  general  public,  he 
notes,  is  clamoring  for  copies. 

Test  Town,  U.  S.  A. 

LOTS  of  towns  over  the  coun¬ 
try  dub  themselves,  and 
smartly,  test  towns.  But  only 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  seems  to  be 
able  to  dub  itself  “Test  'Town, 
U.  S.  A.”  with  some  degree  of 
official  sanctioi^ 

In  1939,  it  appears,  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  designated  St.  Jos 
eph  County,  which  contains 
South  Bend,  and  adjoining  Mar¬ 
shall  County  as  the  two  most 
typical  American  counties.  They 
were  used  to  test  the  1940 
census. 

In  1942,  the  U.  S.  again  used 
South  Bend  and  its  market  for 
a  test,  this  time  for  wartime 
nutrition  studies  which  helped 
establish  wartime  diets  and  food 
conservation  policies. 

The  typical  American  family, 
selected  by  the  Associated  Press, 


lives  not  far  from  South  Bend. 
"The  typical  American  soldier, 
selected  by  United  Features 
Syndicate,  lives  not  far  from 
South  Bend. 

Get  the  pitch? 

You'll  get  more  of  it,  all  sup¬ 
ported  by  fresh  market  facts, 
from  “Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.,”  the 
current  market  data  folder  is¬ 
sued  by  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 
It's  a  fine  example  of  how  to 
put  market  facts  together  easily 
and  inexpensively  and  yet  ef¬ 
fectively,  and  Clarence  W.  Hard¬ 
ing,  the  Tribune’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  a  copy. 

Weeklies'  Strength 
A  GOOD  contribution  to  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  country’s 
weekly  newspapers  and  their 
value  as  advertising  media  is 
made  in  a  booklet  now  being 
distributed  by  the  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Bureau.  The  booklet  re¬ 
ports  the  findings  of  a  research 
study  conducted  by  Crossley. 

In  the  booklet,  you  learn  that 
one-third  of  all  U.  S.  families 
read  weekly  newspapers,  that 
one-half  of  these  families  live 
in  places  of  10,000  and  under. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that 
most  weekly  newspapers,  and 
hence  most  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  market,  are  in  non-metro¬ 
politan  areas,  presumably  un¬ 
touched  by  daily  newspapers 
and  therefore  best  reached  by 
the  weekly  newspapers. 

The  booklet  divides  itself  in¬ 
to  two  sections.  The  first  high¬ 
lights  the  primary  facts.  The 
second  provides  in  detail  the 
Crossley  findings.  This  section 
is  heavy,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
authoritative.  'The  first  section 
seems  to  us  to  make  a  mistake 
in  using  a  male  figure  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  family  reader  rather 
than  the  female  figure.  Even  in 
the  country,  it’s  the  housewife 
who  handles  the  purse-strings. 
It's  a  pity,  too,  that  the  booklet 
carries  such  an  uninspiring 
title.  “Covering  three-fifths  of 
rural  and  small  town  popula¬ 
tion.” 

For  All  Our  Tomorrow 

ONE  of  our  gripes  has  always 

been  that  the  newspapers 
make  a  big  push  for  companies 
to  put  together  and  publish  an¬ 
nual  reports,  making  them  gra¬ 
phic  and  appealing  so  that  they 
will  have  human  interest,  and 
yet  the  newspapers  themselves 
do  nothing  about  publishing  an¬ 
nual  reports.  And  when  it  comes 
to  human  interest  in  annual  re¬ 
ports,  how  could  you  beat  the 
daily  newspaper?  To  mention 
just  one  item — the  Christmas 
funds  of  one  description  or  an¬ 
other  that  newspapers  run  all 
over  the  country. 

What  starts  us  on  this  is  a 
trade  paper  page  run  by  the 


Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar.  It’s  titled  “For  all  our  to¬ 
morrows  ...”  and  it  carries 
a  photograph  of  a  smiling  old 
couple  and,  in  the  background, 
a  grayed  down  photograph  of  a 
cheerful  little  cottage. 

The  story  the  copy  tells  is 
simple.  The  old  couple  (names 
are  carefully  avoided )  were 
homeless  and  faced  separation 
because  of  it.  They  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  editor.  He  answered 
with  an  editorial.  Readers  did 
the  rest.  And  “because  of  this, 
today  in  Sunset  Home  lives  a 
couple,  happy  and  grateful  that 
they  live  in  a  land  where  a 
letter  to  a  newspaper  editor  can 
produce  security  and  happiness 
for  the  remainder  of  a  lifetime 
together.” 

It’s  not  the  paper’s  annual  re¬ 
port — but  it  cou.d  well  be  the 
only  item  the  paper  would  have 
to  report  to  signify  a  job  well 
done.  Why  can’t  there  be  more 
advertising  like  this?  Certainly 
the  material  is  there. 

New  Marketing  Aids 

PORTLAND,  Me. — First  issue  of 

the  “Maine  Market  Mirror,” 
a  monthly  digest  of  news  and 
pictures  of  interest  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  has  been  published  and 
mailed  by  the  Guy  P.  Gannett 
newspapers  and  radio  stations 
of  Maine. 

Planned  as  a  monthly  feature, 
the  initial  issue  was  2,500  copies 
of  which  2.200  went  into  the 
mails.  D.  Raymond  Davis,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Press  Herald,  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  and  Sunday  Telegram,  said 
it  was  expected  the  paper 
would  reach  5,000  “within  six 
months.” 

The  Market  Mlirror  had  eight 
pages  in  its  first  issue,  with  cuts 
accompanying  some  of  its 
stories. 

“The  idea  of  the  Maine  Mar¬ 
ket  Mirror,”  said  Davis,  “is  to 
promote  Maine  as  a  market  and 
to  tell  outsiders  what  we  have 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  volume 
of  business  for  both  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  the  retailer.” 

The  Maine  Market  Mirror,  to 
be  mailed  the  15th  of  each 
month,  will  contain  a  digest  of 
marketing  prospects,  business 
conditions  and  construction  ac¬ 
tivities. 

*  •  * 

APPLETON.  Wis.— The  Apple- 

ton  Post-Crescent  has  released 
its  1948  grocery-meat  route  list, 
a  complete  listing  of  every  gro¬ 
cery  and  meat  retail  outlet  in 
the  trading  zone.  Supplement¬ 
ing  this  is  a  list  of  local  whole- 
sa.ers,  plus  two  pages  devoted 
to  pertinent  market  data,  based 
upon  the  information  contained 
in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  1948 
Market  Guide. 

Each  store  is  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  volume  of  business  and 
is  designated  as  grocery,  meat, 
combination  or  chain. 
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Surprised  Advertiser 
IN  recognition  of  the  200,00()th 
classified  ad  on  Dec.  3,  the 
Mansfield  (O.)  News-Journal 
greeted  the  customer  with  the 
announcement  his  ad  would  be 
run  free  and  gave  him  $20  be¬ 
sides.  Classified  Advertising 
Manager  Harry  E.  Case  an¬ 
nounced  that  100.000  more  ads 
have  been  published  this  year 
than  in  the  first  11  months  of 
1942. 

Golden  Wedding  Club 
FOR  years  Forrest  Warren  has 
honored  couples  married  50 
years  ago  and  more  in  news 
stories  and  parties,  first  while 
on  the  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  now  on  the  San  Diego 
Journal.  Members  of  his  Golden 
Wedding  Club  were  recently 
given  buttons  signifying  that 
they  belonged  to  the  club  and 
since  then  a  small  cut  of  the 
button  appears  in  each  long-ago 
wedding  story. 

Gifts  to  Tipsters 
THE  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal 
each  Christmas  makes  sure 
that  public  officials  don’t  forget 
the  men  on  their  beats.  Scores 
of  calendar  desk  pads,  with 
names  of  the  officials  stamped 
in  gold  letters,  are  presented  by 
the  paper.  In  addition,  beat  men 
receive  allowances  to  purchase 
liquor,  cigars  and  cigarettes  for  , 
those  on  whom  they  rely  most  i 
for  their  news  tips.  A  deputy 
police  chief  who  neither  drinks 
nor  smokes  was  presented  with 
a  handsomely  mounted  set  of 
portraits  of  his  grand  daughter, 
taken  by  a  Journal  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Football  Contest 
FRANK  KOESTER,  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Post  promotion  editor, 
piloted  a  contest  in  which  read¬ 
ers  of  that  paper  and  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Post  picked  Greater  Cin¬ 
cinnati’s  high  school  football 
stars  of  1947.  A  Post  coupon 
invited  the  public  to  nominate 
the  players.  From  the  152 
nominees.  55  of  the  57  local  high 
school  coaches  and  officials  each 
selected  a  first,  second  and  third 
team.  Following  the  contest, 
the  Post  gave  a  dinner. 


Your  readers 

FISH.  HUNT 

and  enjoy  the  outdoors 

GIVE  THEM 

Once  a  Week 

Dickinson  &  Co..  Inc. 

545  5tli  Av*.  New  York 
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A  billion-dollar  investment 
is  not  enough 

A  personal  message  from  the  President  of  the  Santa  Fe 


Santa  Fe’s  total  investment  in  road  and  equipment  is  well 
over  a  billion  dollars. 

The  exact  figure  is  $1,341,266,143.94. 

Many  people  think  a  billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money — 
and  it  is. 

But  all  values  are  relative.  For  a  small  business  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  may  be  adequate.  Larger 
firms  require  millions. 

A  railroad  deals  in  big  figures  because  it  must  own  not 
only  tracks,  but  the  land  on  which  to  lay  the  tracks;  it  must 
own  not  only  the  engines  and  cars  which  comprise  the 
trains,  but  yards  and  terminals  to  handle  the  freight  and 
passengers  it  carries. 

And  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  for  the  Santa  Fe 
today  an  investment  of  a  billion  three  hundred  million 
is  not  enough. 

The  New  Western  World 

Along  Santa  Fe  lines  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  big  things 
have  happened.  This  territory,  long  the  great  American 
frontier,  has  always  been  dynamic  in  its  strength  and 
growth,  and  has  now  truly  "come  into  its  own.” 

The  states  served  by  Santa  Fe  lead  the  nation  in  growth. 
In  the  past  seven  years  the  population  has  shown  remark¬ 
able  increases.  Medium-sized  cities  have  become  new  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  and  new  towns  have  grown  up  in  many 
seaions  along  our  right-of-way. 

Coincident  with  this  population  growth  is  a  great  new 
expansion  in  agriculture,  livestock,  lumber,  manufacturing 
and  other  industries  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  Steel,  metal 
fabrication,  chemical,  plastics  and  many  other  new  plants 
have  sprung  up.  Employment  is  at  an  all-time  peak. 

Santa  Fe  must  expand,  too,  with  the  growth  of  these  new 
developments,  because  Santa  Fe  is  a  very  important  traffic 
artery  of  this  territory. 

People  in  the  New  West 

The  people  of  this  great  New  West  are  not  the  same  people 
who  have  always  been  there.  The  war  changed  them.  Their 
needs  are  different.  There  are  more  of  them.  More  of  them 
are  new.  So  the  total  needs  of  the  territory  have  grown. 

And  that  means  Santa  Fe  must  supply  more  and  more 
transportation  in  the  modern  manner. 
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The  Cost  of  Progress 

Plans  for  Santa  Fe’s  development  with  the  growth  of  the 
territory  and  for  providing  modern  and  efficient  transpor¬ 
tation  services  call  for  large  expenditures  for  additions  and 
replacements.  Only  by  the  continued  utilization  of  the  best 
tools  and  facilities  can  efficient  and  economical  transporta¬ 
tion  services  be  provided. 

These  are  carefully  thought-out  programs  for  progress. 
And  you,  the  American  public,  have  a  right  to  this  kind 
of  progress. 

Santa  Fe  now  has  on  order  more  than  $63,000,000  worth 
of  new  locomotives,  freight  cars  and  passenger  cars — and 
that  is  in  addition  to  the  millions  required  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  road  property  and  existing  equipment. 

The  cost  of  modern  railroad  equipment  is  approximately 
twice  that  of  twenty  years  ago;  in  some  cases  it  is  more 
than  double. 

Expansion  and  improvement  programs  at  today’s  high 
costs  of  capital  goods  are  dependent  upon  financial  stability, 
of  which  the  first  essential  is  an  adequate  return  on  the 
investment. 

There  is  no  secret  or  mysterious  process  by  which  a  rail¬ 
road  can  secure  money.  Rates  for  its  services  must  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  adequate  earnings,  now  and  in  the  future. 
'That  is  the  only  way  a  railroad  can  pay  a  fair  return  to 
those  who  already  have  money  invested  in  the  property, 
and  the  only  way  to  obtain  additional  cash  or  sound  credit 
necessary  to  carry  on  its  improvement  programs. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  expand  with  the  New  West. 
The  Santa  Fe  must  go  forward. 


F.  G.  GURLEY,  President 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 
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War  Reporters 
Poled  on  ERP 
Press  Stand 

Members  of  the  American  War 
Correspondents  Association  in 
this  country  and  abroad  are  be¬ 
ing  polled  in  a  mail  referendum 
on  a  resolution  committing  the 
organization  to  support  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Recovery  Program. 

The  resolution,  prepared  by 
the  AWCA  Committee  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  pledges  sup¬ 
port  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  "in  all  plans  for  the 
achievement  of  a  lasting  peace 
through  economic  rehabilitation 
of  war-torn  countries  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  areas  of  the  world 
suffering  today  as  Uie  result  of 
under  -  development  and  ap¬ 
proves  extension  of  maximum 
aid  consonant  with  the  well-be¬ 
ing  of  this  country.” 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the 
U.  S.  Government,  however,  “to 
make  it  a  condition  of  any  loan 
or  any  other  form  of  financial  or 
economic  assistance  to  any  coun¬ 
try  throughout  the  world,  that 
the  recipient  country  pledge 
complete  fre^om  of  movement 
and  action  to  representatives  of 
the  United  States  press,  to  per¬ 
mit  access  to  all  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  facilities  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  manner  in  which  U.  S. 
aid  is  being  applied  and  the 
right  to  transmit  their  dispatches 
to  the  United  States  uncensored 
and  uninterrupted." 

The  resolution  draws  State  De¬ 
partment  attention  to  recent  at¬ 
tacks  on  U.  S.  correspondents 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  and  asks 
the  Department  to  advise  the 
governments  of  these  countries 
that  “such  measures  can  only  im¬ 
pair  relations  between  these 
countries  and  the  United  States 
and  strain  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  people.” 

It  also  notes  recent  measures 
restricting  or  preventing  collec¬ 
tion  of  news  by  U.S.  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  the  Lebanese  Republic, 
Transjordania,  Spain  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  requests 
the  State  Department  “to  make 
it  clear  to  the  governments  of 
the  countries  concerned  that 
such  action  is  resented  by  the 
United  States  and  hampers  the 
development  of  pacific  inter¬ 
national  relations.” 


Seven  Stores  Win 
Seklemion  Awards 

The  Seklemian  awards  for 
meritorious  retail  advertising  in 
1947,  announced  in  the  annual 
review  edition  of  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Week,  have  been  won  by 
Bonwit  Teller,  Boston;  Lord  & 
Taylor,  New  York;  Joseph  Mag- 
nin,  San  Francisco;  Neiman- 
Marcus,  Dallas;  Ransohoffs,  San 
Francisco;  Roos  Brothers,  San 
Francisco,  and  Saks  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York. 

A^  were  judged  by  M.  Sek¬ 
lemian,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  R.  H.  Macy  Co. 
and  writer  of  weekly  articles  in 
Retail  Advertising  Week.  Hon¬ 
orable  mention  awards  were 
given  to  64  stores. 


Personal 

continued  from  page  44 


Bond  had  been  serving  as  sports 
editor  of  the  Evening  Herald. 
Don  Kimsey  is  now  city  editor 
of  the  Herald  newspapers. 

Lyle  Mariner,  manager  of 
the  Denver  bureau  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  and  Mrs. 
B^riner  are  parents  of  a  boy, 
born  Dec.  9.  Al  Palmer  of  the 
Denver  INS  bureau,  and  Mrs. 
Palmer,  are  parents  of  a  girl, 
born  Dec.  28. 

Mary  Morris  has  been  named 
head  of  the  Woman’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 
After  preparation  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  and  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  fashion  illustration. 
Miss  Morris  went  to  the  News’ 
Promotion  Department  to  do 
lettering  and  straight  commer¬ 
cial  art.  Later  she  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Woman’s  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Bill  East,  reporter  on  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C. )  Sentinel, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Wilsonian  Democratic  Club  in 
Winston-Salem  for  three  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Borden 
Hanes  announced  the  birth  of 
a  daughter,  Jan.  2.  Hanes  is  a 
member  of  the  telegraph  desk 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N. 
C. )  Sentinel. 

Tom  Lynch,  industrial  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News, 
has  joined  Bradham  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  as 
director  of  public  relations.  The 
firm  handles  general  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations. 

Walter  T.  Blake,  promotion 
director  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
has  resigned  his  post  to  become 
associated  with  the  Pillsbury 
Mills  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wedding  Bells 


JERRY  FOX,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald, 
and  Jack  Vincent,  reporter,  the 
Dayton  Herald,  recently. 

Herbert  Koehl,  city  editor, 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News, 
and  Harriet  McClelland,  re¬ 
cently. 

Grace  Colbourne,  women's 
page  editor  of  the  Ottawa  ( Ont. ) 
Citizen  and  Victor  Bernard 
Foley,  former  Citizen  reporter 
now  with  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation,  Dec. 
27. 

H.  J.  Edwards,  reporter  on 
the  city  staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N. 
C. )  Times,  and  Mary  Ethel  Per¬ 
kins,  Dec.  21  at  Reidsville,  N.  C. 


Stauffer  Scholarship 

Lawrence,  Kans. — In  memory 
of  his  association  with  the  late 
William  Allen  White  on  the 
Emporia  Gazette,  Oscar  S. 
Stauffer  of  Topeka,  president 
of  Stauffer  Publications,  has  en¬ 
dowed  a  scholarship  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  School  of 
Journalism  for  graduates  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  City  High  School. 
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WILLIAM  M.  RAMBDELL,  83, 

publisher  of  the  old  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  Express  for  17  years 
until  its  merger  in  1926  with 
the  Buffalo  Courier,  Jan.  1,  after 
a  stroke.  Ramsdell  work^  for 
the  Express  as  a  collector  at  the 
age  of  17  and  became,  succes¬ 
sively,  cashier,  assistant  busi- 
ne.ss  manager,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  business  manager.  He 
became  publisher  in  1909. 

Joseph  C.  Bolduc,  64,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  French  language 
weekly  newspaper.  La  Justice, 
Biddeford.  Me.,  and  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Fran¬ 
co  American  New.spaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Jan.  3,  at  his  desk. 

Edgar  Andrae  Orth,  48,  for  23 
years  a  member  of  the  artists’ 
staff  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel,  Jan.  1,  after  a  heart 
attack  brought  on  by  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  pushing  his  automobile 
through  the  snow  during  a  local 
blizzard. 

Charles  A.  McConnell,  50, 
business  office  manager  of  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  Dec.  31. 
He  had  been  ill  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  had  been  confined  to 
his  home  since  last  June.  He 
joined  the  Ottawa  Citizen  busi¬ 
ness  office  staff  in  1920. 

Frederick  C.  Lane,  50,  sports 
makeup  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Evening  American,  re¬ 
cently  of  smoke  inhalation  when 
fire  swept  the  two-story  family 
dwelling  while  he  was  home 
alone.  Firemen  found  Lane  in 
his  bedroom  and  carried  him  to 
the  porch  where  they  applied 
artificial  respiration  for  about 
an  hour  before  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  dead. 

Charles  Wright,  57,  widely 
known  Adirondack  sportsman, 
newspaper  columnist  and  rail¬ 
road  telegrapher,  suddenly,  Jan. 
4.  He  had  written  the  “Adiron¬ 
dack  Sportsman”  column  in  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
for  27  years. 

Kenneth  Raynor  Hoyle,  67, 
of  Sanford,  N.  C.,  prominent 
attorney  and  former  newspaper 
man,  suddenly,  Dec.  30  in  his 
automobile  en  route  from  a 
courthouse  to  his  home.  From 
1897  to  1901  he  was  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Jonesboro  (N.  C. ) 
Progress.  Later  he  worked  on 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 


Observer,  and  with  a  brother, 
N.  R.  Hoyle,  owned  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times  and  was  its  edi¬ 
tor  for  a  year.  He  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  1906  to  enter  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  to 
study  law. 

Frank  Jackson,  56,  technical 
supervisor  of  the  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Bulletin’s  photographic 
department,  Dec.  29,  at  Frank- 
ford  hospital,  Philadelphia, 
after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 
A  pioneer  in  the  development 
of  aerial  photography,  he  had 
been  with  the  Bulletin  for  21 
years  after  having  previously 
served  with  Underwood  &  Un¬ 
derwood  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

A.  Lincoln  Meyers,  49,  Fed¬ 
eral  court  reporter  for  many 
years  for  the  Philadelphia  ( Pa. ) 
Public  Ledger  before  he  began 
the  practice  of  law,  Dec.  28,  at 
his  Philadelphia  home  after  a 
long  illness. 

Howard  W.  Davis,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Sunday  Independent,  suddenly, 
Dec.  28. 

Cliffe  D.  Fortney,  66,  travel 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Post  since  1932,  Jan.  5,  in  his 
home. 

■ 

Association  to  Get 
Digest  of  Press  Laws 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Presen¬ 
tation  of  a  40-page  digest  of 
New  Mexico’s  press  laws  by  the 
department  of  government  of 
the  University  of  New  Mexico 
will  be  the  feature  of  the  an¬ 
nual  New  Mexico  Press  conven¬ 
tion  here  Jan.  16  and  17,  Keen 
Rafferty,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  press  association  and  head 
of  the  University  Division  of 
Journalism,  has  announced. 

The  booklet,  the  work  of  Dr. 
Frederick  Irion,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  department  of  government, 
contains  an  analysis  of  New 
Mexico  press  laws  and  some 
federal  laws  relating  to  the 
press.  It  was  prepared  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Thomas  C. 
Donnelly,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


9-Col.  Classified 

Phoenix,  Ariz.-— Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  and  Phoenix  Gazette  it 
now  being  set  nine  columns  to 
the  page. 


MOVING? 

WHEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  <nia 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 

ChanKC  from: 

Name  . 

Street  . 

City .  Zone .  State . 

To: 

Street  . 

City .  Zone .  State . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Subscription  rates — domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 
foreign,  $6.00. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Clark  May  Relax 
Federal  Photo  Rule 


By  William  Reed 

an  indication  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  may  relax 
its  rules  over  photographing 
federal  prisoners  was  seen  in 
recent  communications  between 
the  Department  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

Repeated  assurances  that  At¬ 
torney  General  Tom  Clark  is 
"entirely  sympathetic”  with  the 
problems  of  1  e  n  s  m  e  n  were 
capped  when  Leo  M.  Cadison  of 
the  Department’s  Division  of 
Public  Information  told  NPPA 
he  was  confident  that  something 
could  be  worked  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  cameramen  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Cadison’s  statement  marked 
the  turning  point  in  an  NPPA 
campaign  to  stop  the  practice  of 
some  United  States  Marshalls  of 
preventing  lensmen  from  taking 
pictures  of  federal  prisoners 
(Editor  and  Publisher,  June  14, 
p.  30). 

The  photographers’  organiza¬ 
tion  first  brought  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  last  March.  Acting  on 
complaints  from  several  parts  of 
the  country,  Joseph  Costa, 
NPPA  president,  asked  for 
;  clarification  of  a  rule  that  had 
been  interpreted  by  some  U.  S. 
Marshalls  to  mean  that  federal 
prisoners  may  be  shielded  from 
photographers. 

Asks  for  Specific  Case 
At  that  time,  Cadison  ex¬ 
pressed  the  Attorney  General’s 
desire  to  cooperate  with  pho¬ 
tographers  but  asked  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  specific  case  in 
which  Marshalls  had  interfered 
with  cameramen. 

In  reply,  Costa  asked  that  the 
rule  be  rescinded,  pointing  out 
that  Justice  Department  help  in 
any  specific  case  “would  obvi¬ 
ously  come  too  late  to  prevent 
the  cameraman  from  being  in¬ 
terfered  with  at  the  time  he 
was  covering  the  story.” 

Cadison  said,  however,  that 
while  the  rule  in  question  “is 
in  no  way  meant  to  hamper 
press  photographers,  .  .  .  policy 
requires  that  it  remain  in 
effect.” 

On  Nov.  13,  Costa  got  the 
specific  instance  he  was  waiting 
for  when  William  Seiter  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News  sent  a 
picture  to  NPPA  offices  showing 
y.  S.  Marshal  John  Bare  shield- 
inga  prisoner. 

The  photograph  was  f  o  r  - 
warded  to  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  with  a  statement  from 
Costa  that  the  “rule  should 
either  be  kept  on  the  books  and 
enforced  as  actual  policy  of  the 
I^partment  of  Justice  or  it 
should  be  rescinded  as  not  be¬ 
ing  representative  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Attorney  General  at 
this  time.” 

It  was  then  that  Cadison  as- 
i  NPPA  that  he  felt  that 

f  utiafactory  arrangement  could 
be  made. 
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Through  the  Lens 

ELMO  SCHMIDT,  Lincoln 

(Nebr.)  State  Journal  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  resigned  and  has 
moved  his  family  to  California. 

Harold  Gully,  manager  of 
Acme  Newspictures  Southwest 
bureau.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Dallas- 
Forth  Worth  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  recently. 

Harley  Martin,  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News  photogra¬ 
pher,  won  the  cup  in  the  an¬ 
nual  golf  tournament  sponsored 
by  his  paper  for  employes. 

Andrew  T.  Miller,  Chicago 
Daily  News  photographer,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Chicago  Press  Photographers’ 
Association,  succeeding  Robert 
Rae,  Chicago  Herald- American. 

Joe  McAuley,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  Mrs.  McAuley,  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  their  first 
child  Dec.  20. 

■ 

Press  Club  Elects 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  —  The 
Press  Club  of  Charleston  will 
enter  its  new  $30,000  building  in 
downtown  Charleston  about 
Feb.  1  with  a  new  roster  of  of¬ 
ficers.  William  C.  Handlan,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  West  Virginia  pub¬ 
licity  and  industrial  department 
and  former  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
newsman,  is  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  Vint  Jennings,  city  editor  of 
the  Daily  Mail.  Robert  L.  Jami¬ 
son,  city  editor  of  the  Gazette, 
is  the  new  vicepresident,  and 
Sol  H.  Padlibsky,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Mail,  is  treas¬ 
urer. 

m 

Back  to  Standard 

The  Calexico  (Calif.)  Chroni¬ 
cle  has  resumed  publication  on 
a  full  eight  column  page  format 
after  two  weeks’  publication  in 
tabloid  form. 
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SELL  IN  The  Chronicle! 


Houston,  by  far  the  South’s  largest  and  richest  market, 
continues  to  grow  at  an  increasing  rate  —  but  its  growth 
is  sound.  One  single  medium.  The  Houston  Chronicle, 
reaches  all  corners  and  levels  of  this  rich  and  growing 
market  with  rare  efficiency.  The  Chronicle,  for  35  con¬ 
secutive  years,  has  been  first  among  Houston  papers  both 
in  advertising  and  circulation.  And  the  record  shows  that, 
month  by  month.  The  Chronicle  is  steadily  increasing  its 
impressive  margin  of  leadership. 

The  Houston  Chronicle 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


HOUSTON'S  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  FOR  35  YEARS 
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SYNDICATES 

NYHTS  To  Obtain 
Eisenhower  Memoirs 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


WHEN  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  closes  saie  of  his  war 
memoirs,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  Is  slated  as 
newspaper  distributor  and  the 
price  will  be  more  than  twice 
that  paid  for  the  memoirs  of 
World  War  I’s  top  general. 

“In  excess  of  $500,000,”  was 
the  figure  quoted  in  a  news 
story  by  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  which  showed 
interest  in  the  sale  and  had  been 
party  a  quarter  century  ago  to 
sale  of  Gen.  Pershing’s  memoirs. 
But  NYHTS  had  “No  comment.” 

The  deal  for  the  popular 
Army  Chief  of  StafTs  memoirs 
waits  signature  while  tax  ex¬ 
perts  make  sure  that  its  sale  in 
one  package  with  no  royalty 
provisions  can  be  assessed  as 
capital  gain  rather  than  income. 

Heavy  income  surtax  rates, 
which  have  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  in  newspaper 
and  magazine  bidding  for  pub¬ 
lication  rights  on  documents  and 
memoirs,  would  leave  the  gen¬ 
eral  less  than  $100,000  of  the 
reported  minimum  price  for  his 
wartime  memoirs,  whereas  the 
other  legal  method  of  paying 
his  taxes  would  save  him  up¬ 
wards  of  $275,000,  again  accord¬ 
ing  to  NANA’S  figuring. 

The  single  package  purchase 
of  book,  film  and  serialization 
rights  has  been  arranged  by 
Doubleday  &  Co.  for  whenever 
the  memoirs  are  available. 
Newspapers,  however,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  first  shot  at  pub¬ 
lication. 

Eisenhower’s  story  will  be  the 
most  important  overall  account 
of  the  struggle  against  Nazism 
from  a  military,  strategic  and 
personal  point  of  view.  From 
the  standpoint  of  both  subject 
and  price  it  recalls  the  impor¬ 
tant  Pershing  documentary  after 
the  first  World  War.  Then,  be¬ 
cause  of  cost  and  the  rights  of 
NANA  members,  exclusivity 
was  partly  forgotten  in  selling 
the  feature.  In  New  York  City, 
notably,  the  old  World  and 
Times  both  published  the  series 
at  the  same  time  rather  than 
relinquish  exclusive  prestige, 
either  to  the  other. 

No  data  is  yet  available  on 
release  date  or  number  of  in¬ 
stalments,  as  Gen.  Eisenhower 
has  yet  to  finish  his  manuscript 
and  the  tax  law  may  add  an¬ 
other  six  months  delay. 

Postscript 

AN  interesting  addendum  to  last 

week’s  discussion  in  this  col¬ 
umn  of  syndicate  costs  and 
problems  of  reader  mail  came 
in  this  week  from  the  Register 
&  Tribune  Syndicate  which  has 
had  many  years  of  handling 
mail  queries  for  Josephine  Low- 
man  and  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred. 
During  the  last  full  year  record¬ 
ed,  the  syndicate  sent  out  350,- 
000  leaflets  to  readers  who  sent 


stamped,  self-addressed  en¬ 
velops.  The  cost  for  printing 
and  handling  these  ran  $25  per 
1,000,  or  2V&  cents  each,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  supervision,  overhead 
and  more  complex  mail  for¬ 
warded  to  the  two  columnists. 
In  the  case  of  the  average  news¬ 
paper,  Sales  Manager  Bruce 
Horton  estimated,  the  syndicate 
plows  back  into  service  about 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  to  papers 
of  these  features. 

Notes 

A  NEW  daily  fashion  column 

with  art  panel  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Fashion  Features 
Syndicate  for  possible  late  Feb¬ 
ruary  release.  Dawn  Bentata, 
New  Zealand  dress  designer, 
will  produce  the  feature  with 
emphasis  on  good  taste  and 
stretching  a  limited  budget.  .  .  . 
^gar  Ansel  Mowrer,  Press  Al¬ 
liance  foreign  correspondent 
back  in  Washington  while  he 
writes  a  book,  was  recently 
decorated  with  the  French  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor  for  aiding  the 
cause  of  French  and  American 
relations. 

To  Prison  for  Syndicate 

THE  latest  chapter  in  a  syndi¬ 
cate  practical  joke  rivalry  was 
written  last  month  in  San  Quen¬ 
tin — and  it  might  mean  sale  of 
the  Register  &  Tribune’s  crime- 
and-solution  strip  “Lance  Law- 
son”  to  that  prison’s  newspaper. 

The  original  suggestion  for 
the  sale  came  from  George 
Healy,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 
Sales  Manager  Bruce  Horton, 
remembering  his  visit  to  Den¬ 
ver  and  detention  by  police  at 
his  RTS  editor’s  instigation,  saw 
a  chance  to  turn  the  tables  and 
put  Charles  E.  Lounsbury  in  a 
bigger  prison.  Straight-faced, 
he  forwarded  the  sales  “tip”  to 
Lounsbury,  on  the  coast. 

The  serious  mien  got  him  no 
place  with  Lounsbury  ( who 
may  have  remembered  being 
sold  on  a  ball-bearing  perch  for 
his  bird  cage.  The  RTS  editor 
took  the  challenge — and  a  day’s 
expedition  to  the  big  prison. 
He  reported,  “The  San  Quentin 
News  boasting  a  circulation  of 
approximately  10,000  has  under 
consideration  several  of  our  fea¬ 
tures  including  one  release  out 
of  each  12  produced  of  ‘Lance 
Lawson.’  ...  I  am  sure  letters 
from  some  of  the  readers  might 
be  welcome?” 

To  Healy  Lounsbury  boasted 
of  “being  the  only  syndicate 
salesman  in  the  history  of  the 
business  who  ever  broke  into 
a  major  league  penitentiary  to 
put  his  stuff  over.” 

Whereupon  Horton  retorted 
with  a  new  tip — an  old  folks 
home  publication  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  Lowman’s  “Why  Grow 
Old.” 


Children's  Da’y 

Harrisburg.  Pa. — Sixty  child¬ 
ren  oi  employes  of  the  Patriot 
and  the  Evening  News  were 
guests  of  Serena  Russell,  S^/j* 
year-old  daughter  of  Publisher 
Edwin  F.  Russell  and  Mrs. 
Russell  at  a  holiday  party. 
The  youngsters  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  mothers. 

Daily-Sundoy 
Combined  Rate 
Not  Favored 

Philadelphia  —  In  a  mall 
questionnaire  conducted  bv  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Pennsylvania  News- 
oaper  Publishers  Association. 
20  dailv  newspaoers  operating 
in  combination  with  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  and  published  in  eastern 
and  central  states  indicate  they 
do  not  favor  a  combination  lo¬ 
cal  rate  for  advertising. 

Of  three  newspaoers  presently 
utilizing  this  practice,  one 
replied  that  of  the  adver¬ 

tisers  availed  themselves  of  the 
combination  rate,  the  second 
that  55%  of  the  space  was  sold 
in  combination  and  the  third 
onlv  20®^.  One  publisher  replied 
the  disadvantaee  in  this  method 
was  “just  another  way  to  ‘dis¬ 
count’  vourself.” 

Practically  all  of  the  daily- 
Sunday  papers  replying  to  the 
questionnaire  showed  an  almost 
equal  daily  and  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation,  charging  the  same  adver¬ 
tising  rate  for  insertion  in  either 
of  the  two  publications.  Where 
the  Sunday  circulation  was  at 
wide  variance  with  that  of  the 
dailv  publications,  publishers 
usuaHv  had  two  distinct  rates, 
e  g.,  one  daily  with  77,000  cir¬ 
culation  charged  16c  per  agate 
line,  open  rate,  for  local  dis¬ 
play  and  with  44.000  circulation, 
charged  9c  per  line  for  display. 

Where  a  morning-evening  and 
Sunday  publication  replied  to 
this  questionnaire,  it  was  indi¬ 
cated  that  space  could  be  bought 
for  the  same  price  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  publication  as  in  either  of 
the  morning  or  evening  papers. 
An  optional  combination  rate 
was  offered  in  the  morning  and 
evening  papers  at  $1.75  per 
column  inch,  open  rate,  for 
27.000  and  20.000,  or  a  total  of 
47,000.  Space  in  the  Sunday 
paper — of  25,000  circulation — 
was  offered  at  $1.15  per  inch, 
the  same  price  as  charged  for 
insfertions  in  either  of  the  two 
daily  papers  having  an  optional 
combination. 


Series  on  Brooklyn 

’The  new  “History  of  Brooklyn 
Nationalities”  by  Dr.  Ralph 
Foster  Weld  will  appear  serially 
as  a  full-page  illustrated  chapter 
in  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 
each  Sunday  over  a  period  of 
15  weeks.  ’The  series  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  background  of  each 
major  nationality  and  racial 
group  within  Brooklyn  and  re¬ 
late  its  contributions  to  the  com¬ 
munity  from  earliest  colonial 
times  to  the  present. 


Ad  Bureau  | 

Blue  Book  to  { 

Be  Enlarged 

Advertising  agencies  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  were  invited 
this  week  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  to  sub¬ 
mit  case  histories  of  their  most 
successful  advertising  campaigns 
for  inclusion  in  the  10th  Anni¬ 
versary  Edition  of  the  “Blue  j 
Book,”  annual  compilation  of 
the  top  50  newspaper  success  i 
stories. 

Although  formal  invitations 
have  been  sent  only  to  agencies, 
Alfred  B.  Stanford,  the  bureau’s 
national  director,  also  extended 
a  general  invitation  to  all  na¬ 
tional  or  regional  users  of  news¬ 
paper  space. 

‘More  Useful  Tool' 

Additional  entry  forms,  he 
said,  are  available  at  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  370  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17.  Deadline 
for  ali  entries  is  Jan.  30. 

In  announcing  the  start  of  the 
competition,  Stanford  pointed 
out  that  since  its  inception  the 
Blue  Book  “has  steadily  become  1 
a  more  useful  tool  for  the  ere-  ^ 
ators  and  planners  of  advertis-  < 
ing.” 

Present  plans,  he  added,  call 
for  an  enlarged  edition  this  year. 
However,  he  said,  “the  heart 
of  the  volume  will  remain  the 
top  50  campaigns  and  competi-  ^ 
tion  for  a  place  among  the  top  i 
50  will  be  greater  than  ever  1 
before  because  in  1947  national 
advertisers’  investment  in  news¬ 
paper  space  climbed  to  by 
far  the  biggest  total  ever  re¬ 
corded.” 

■ 

Alabama  to  Measure 
Liquor  Merchandising 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Data  on 
the  amount  and  distribution  of 
their  advertising  in  Alabama's 
newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  in  1947  will  be  required 
by  the  Alabama  Alcoholic  Bev¬ 
erage  Control  Board  of  all  dis¬ 
tillers  seeking  to  sell  liquor  to 
the  state  in  1948. 

Chairman  Lamar  Kell^  said 
the  three-man  board  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  the  resolution  be¬ 
cause  the  information  would  ^ 
sist  them  in  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  program. 

The  information  is  expected 
to  be  of  primary  interest  also  to 
certain  newspapers  claimini! 
they  have  not  received  a  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  past. 

Kelly  said  liquor  representa¬ 
tives  often  told  the  board  big 
campaigns  were  planned  to 
move  their  products  in  state 
stores,  but  they  were  not  always 
informed  as  to  whether  these 
campaigns  were  carried  out. 

■ 

Award  for  N.  Y.  Times 

The  New  York  Times  has  ^ 
ceived  the  Public  Service  Award 
of  the  Citizens  Public  Expendi-  ; 
ture  Survey  of  New  York  State  ^ 
for  “editorial  leadership  and  j 
local  news  coverage  in  the  in-  I 
terest  of  efficiency  and  econon^  I 
in  state  and  local  government  I 
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GENERAL  PRINTING  INK 
DIVISION 

SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER  OF 
NEWSPAPER  INKS 


N(W  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  FT.  WORTH 


Wurz  Succeeds  Sparks 
As  Grand  Rapids  Editor 


Dec.  1,  1928,  editor  and  general 
manager.  Subsequently  he  re¬ 
linquished  the  latter  duties  and 
confined  himself  to  the  editorial 
direction  of  the  newspaper. 

Wurz  likewise  has  been  a 
newspaperman  since  his  school 
days.  At  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  from  which  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1909  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Michigan 
Daily,  and  has  been  a  writer 
and  editor  continuously  since 
that  time. 

Upon  leaving  the  university, 
he  returned  to  his  native  city, 
St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  as  a  reporter 
on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Herald.  Later  he  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Benton  Har¬ 
bor  News-Palladium,  and  went 
on  to  the  St.  Joseph  Herald- 
Press,  the  Chicago  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  where  he  worked  on 
the  copy  desk,  and  to  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Telegraph-Press,  of  which 
he  was  managing  editor. 

Wurz  joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Herald  as  a  reporter  on 
June  18,  1916.  He  became  city 
editor  within  a  short  time,  and 
then  managing  editor. 

Weil  has  been  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  all  of  his  life.  The 
Mr.  Sparks'  retirement  will  son  of  the  editor  and  publisher 
mark  the  close  of  an  active  of  the  Port  Huron  Times  Her- 
newspaper  career  that  has  aid,  he  began  his  career  as  a  re¬ 
spanned  half  a  century,  although  porter  for  that  newspaper, 
he  will  continue  his  membership  Later  he  worked  as  a  reporter 
in  the  Herald  organization  and  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex- 
to  write  and  to  contribute  to  the  press,  the  Daytona  Beach  ( Fla. ) 
Herald.  News-Journal,  and  the  Flint 

Started  as  Carrier  Journal,  before  becoming  credit 

manager  of  the  latter. 

From  boyhood,  newspapers  He  came  to  the  Herald  as 
have  been  the  interest  of  Mr.  credit  manager  in  1933. 

Sparks,  who  on  Feb.  28  will 
celebrate  his  71st  birthday.  As 

a  schoolboy  he  was  a  carrier  for  Hoffstrom  on  Air 

the  Bangor  Daily  News  in  his  o  t  „  « 

home  town.  He  began  writing  A' 

for  that  newspaper  while  he  last  18  years 

was  in  high  school,  and  he 

earned  his  way  through  Bow- 

doin  College  as  correspondent 

?amL  daughter.  Virginia,  who  is  fol- 

Upon  his  graduation  from  clrSoX 
woS°as"a  iepi??er  fOT  th^^^^  announcing,  is  assisting 

gor  Daily  News.  In  1901  he 
came  West,  arriving  in  Detroit 
cents 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the  De- 
troit  Free  Press  and  later  went 

he  the  late 

Frank  Knox  to  become  manag- 
ing  editor  of  the  Sault  Ste. 

Marie  Evening  News,  of  which 
Knox  was  the  publisher. 

He  came  to  the  Grand  Rapids  M  l  i  A  M  i.m  M  ™ 
Herald  on  Sept.  5,  1904.  HUMpHHpMHpPHHH 

Sparks  soon  became  one  of 
the  best-known  political  writers 
in  the  Middlewest.  He  covered 


grand  rapids,  Mich. — Frank 
M.  Sparks,  editor  of  the 
Herald,  retired  on  Jan.  1. 

He  is  succeeded  as  editor  by 
John  F.  Wurz.  a  member  of  the 
Herald  editorial  staff  for  more 
than  31  years  and  managing 
editor  for  25  years. 

At  the  same  time,  Louis  A. 
Weil,  Jr.,  general  manager  of 
the  Herald,  became  publisher, 
and  Harold  A.  Burtt,  assistant 
general  manager  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  became  business 
manager. 


John  F.  Wurz 


We  completed  the  largest  construction  program 
in  our  history — more  than  twice  as  large  as  any 
pre-war  year. 

A  billion  dollars  was  put  into  new  facilities 
for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  your 
telephone  service. 

2,700,000  new  telephones  were  added  to  the 
Bell  System — more  than  10,000  every  working 
day. 

13,000,000  more  calls  a  day  were  handled — 
a  new  record. 

The  telephone  story  of  1947  is  one  of  expand¬ 
ing  business,  extraordinary  building  of  new  fa¬ 
cilities,  rising  costs  and  higher  payrolls. 

It  is  the  story  of  unceasing  effort  to  meet  the 
continuing  demands  for  more  and  better  tele¬ 
phone  service. 


Fact-Finding  Boards 
On  Press  Advocated 


1  By  Dwight  Bentel 

PHILADELPHIA  — Creation  of 
|.  lay  fact-finding  boards  to  pre- 
j  sent  critical  information  about 
1  mass  communications  media 
‘  was  recommended  by  Paul  F. 
;  Lazarsfeld  of  the  New  York  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Applied  Research  at  a 
closing  ^ssion  of  the  American 
(I  Association  of  Schools  and  De- 
I  partments  of  Journalism  con- 
vention  here  last  week. 

These  regional  boards  would 
f  be  without  official  status  or  au- 
thority,  Lazarsfeld  proposed,  and 
would  have  simply  a  research 
and  a  critical  function  with  re¬ 
lation  to  the  press  in  their  re 
spective  areas. 

'  “Criticism  of  mass  communi- 
'  cations  media  is  needed,”  he 
f  pointed  out,  “but  not  the  kind 
^  that  comes  startlingly  and  un¬ 
expectedly,  like  the  free  press 
commission’s  report,  and  falls 
.  like  a  club. 

“Something  is  needed  to  take 
1  ;the  sting,  the  emotional  content, 
out  of  such  criticism  so  that  it 
,  may  be  considered  without  emo¬ 
tional  connotations  by  those 
concerned,’’  he  said. 

.  “'There’s  a  need  for  making 
1  criticism  of  the  press  as  cool  a 
topic  as  headwriting — to  take  it 
out  of  its  present  nervous  and 
defensive  atmosphere.’’ 

No  Bomb  Shells 

I  To  do  this,  he  suggested  crit 
ical  boards  of  citizens  “not  re 
leasing  news  like  bomb  shells." 
but  “regularly  and  quietly  print- 
,  ing  information,  figures  for  an- 
'  alysLs,  and  whatever  conclu¬ 
sions  seemed  to  be  justified  bv 
them.’’ 

Lazarsfeld  appeared  on  the 
'  closing  day  of  the  three-da.v  joint 
session  of  AASDJ  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism  (E&P,  Jan.  2,  p.  10). 

!  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
told  the  group  at  the  AASDJ 
luncheon  that  “There  is  not 
,  such  a  great  gulf  between  the 
newspaper  pub.ishers  and  their 
critics  as  it  might  seem.’^ 

‘  The  publishers,"  he  said, 
“are  striving  to  remedy  their 
product  where  the  criticism  ap¬ 
plies  even  while  the  critics  are 
hollering  the  loudest  about  it.” 

The  distrust  of  critics  consti¬ 
tutes  a  grave  danger  from  the 
long-range  point  of  view."  he 
said. 

Ralph  O.  Nafziger  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  presided 
over  a  panel  on  “The  Press  and 
t  h  e  World  Today”  which 
brought  together  J.  C.  Oestreich- 
er,  director  of  foreign  news 
service  of  International  News 
Service;  Harrison  E.  Salisbury 
foreign  editor  of  United  Press 
associations;  Fred  E.  Meinholtz. 
director  of  communications  of 
the  New  York  Times;  and  M.  W. 
Fodor,  noted  Balkan  correspond¬ 
ent. 

Dwight  W.  Marvin,  editor  of 
the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  News¬ 
papers;  Earl  English,  executive 
secretary  of  the  accrediting 


committee.  American  Councii 
on  Ekiucation  for  Journalism, 
and  A.  J.  Liebling.  author  of 
“The  Wayward  Pressman”  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  forum,  "Education 
for  Journalism."  with  Frank  L. 
Mott  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  presiding. 

Luxon  Named  President 
Norval  Neil  Luxon  of  Ohio 
State  University  was  'named 
president  of  the  American  A.'^ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  De 


all  graduates  of  journalism 
schools — gave  their  opinions  on 
courses  in  journalism.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  men  were  Carlton  Cress- 
man,  Harry  Harris.  Don  Fair- 
bairn  and  Joseph  'T.  Reichwein. 
Professor  Desmond  was  mod¬ 
erator. 

The  “quiz  kids”  were  asked 
which  required  subjects  they 
found  of  little  value  in  their 
subsequent  work  on  newspapers. 
One  of  the  “kids”  declared  he 
considered  Spanish  his  least 
valuable  subject,  while  another 
thought  study  of  the  history  of 
journalism  could  be  dispensed 
with. 

Asked  which  subjects  they 
had  found  especially  valuable 
in  actual  newspaper  work,  one 
of  the  Bulletin  men  said  he 


thought  his  course  in  libel  came 
in  handy.  Another  found  his 
liberal  arts  course  useful,  while 
another  felt  that  his  laboratory 
work  had  helped  him. 

All  agreed  that  the  main  ob 
jective  of  a  journalism  course 
should  be  a  general  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  with  emphasis  on  such 
subjects  as  history,  political  sci¬ 
ence  and  economics.  They  al^ 
agreed  that  journalism  students 
should  participate  in  coLege 
publications,  but  they  felt  the 
work  should  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  ex  newspapermen. 

The  history  of  the  Bulletin 
was  traced  by  Richard  W. 
Slocum,  general  manager.  G. 
Bennett  Larson  in  charge  of 
television  at  WCAU,  the  Bul¬ 
letin  station,  discussed  facsimile. 


About  150  teachers  oi  journalism  in  Philadelphia  last  week  attended  a  dinner  given  by  the  Philadel- 
'ihia  Bulletin  and  heard  tour  Bulletin  staff  membe's — all  of  whom  attended  journalism  schools— give 
their  views  on  the  value  of  courses  in  journalism.  From  left  they  are .  Harry  Harris,  Don  Fairbain, 
Joseph  T.  Reichwein  and  Calton  Cressman.  Prof.  Robert  W.  Desmond  of  the  University  of  California 

(right)  was  moderator. 


partments  of  Journalism  at  the 
election  which  closed  that  or¬ 
ganization’s  sessions. 

He  succeeded  Robert  W.  Des¬ 
mond  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Kenneth  R.  Marvin  of 
Iowa  State  College  was  elected 
to  succeed  L.  Niel  Plummer  of 
the  University  of  Kentuck.v. 

Elmer  F.  Beth  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  replacing  Luxon. 

Dean  Mott  of  Missouri,  and 
Kenneth  E.  Olson  of  North¬ 
western  University  were  elected 
to  succeed  themselves  to  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  with  terms  ex¬ 
piring  in  1950.  John  E.  Drew- 
ry  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
was  elected  to  succeed  himself 
as  alternate  to  the  council  with 
term  expiring  in  1950. 

Members  elected  to  the  ac¬ 
crediting  committee  of  ACEJ, 
with  terms  expiring  in  1950. 
were  Luxon  of  Ohio  State,  and 
Nafziger  of  Minnesota,  to  sue 
ceed  themselves. 

Mitchell  V.  Charnley  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  was 
elected  to  succeed  himself  to 
the  Council  on  Radio  Journal¬ 
ism  with  term  expiring  in  1950. 

The  journalism  teachers’ 
meetings  were  climaxed  by  a 
dinner  given  in  their  honor  b.v 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  dinner  was  enlivened  by 
a  “quiz  kids"  program,  in  which 
four  Bulletin  staff  members — 


Noted  Judge  Lectures 
On  Court  Coverage 

Kings  County  Court  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  served  as  a  classroom  for 
Long  Island  University  journal¬ 
ism  students  recently  when 
Judge  Samuel  Liebowitz  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  press  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  courts. 

The  class  was  part  of  the 
briefing  the  members  of  the 
elementary  journalism  course 
have  been  receiving. 

Judge  Liebowitz,  famous  trial 
lawyer,  discussed  the  “do’s  and 
don’ts"  of  court  reporting.  He 
pointed  out  to  the  class  that  a 
reporter  may  report  what  takes 
place  while  a  trial  is  in  prog¬ 
ress,  but  if  he  makes  any  com¬ 
ment  or  criticism  on  the  way 
the  trial  is  being  conducted,  he 
may  find  himself  in  contempt  of 
court. 

After  the  trial  has  ended,  how¬ 
ever,  he  may  make  any  com¬ 
ment  or  criticism  without  being 
in  contempt,  the  judge  advised. 
The  only  recourse  a  judge  has 
against  the  press  after  a  trial  is 
that  of  any  other  individual,  the 
right  to  sue  for  libel. 

Judge  Liebowitz  also  com¬ 
pared  the  American  press  with 
the  British,  illustrating  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  press  in  Britain 
which  enables  a  trial  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  the  vast  pre-trial 
publicity  which  often  prejudices 
juries  in  the  United  States. 


Staff  Makes  Page  1 
With  Yule  Tidings 

Mesa,  Ariz.  —  Mesa’s  busy 
businessmen  used  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  the  Mesa  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune  on  Dec.  24  to  wish 
their  customers  a  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas. 

The  staff  of  the  paper,  from 
Publisher  Charlie  Mitten  down 
to  Apprentice  Leonard  Adair, 
expres.sed  their  Yule  greetings 
in  a  front  page  layout  in  which 
Artist  Leeds  pictured  everyone 
at  his  appointed  task. 

■ 

Burkheimer  Pays 

Glendale.  Calif. — Abandoning 
appeal.  H.  C.  Burkheimer,  for- 
m  e  r  publisher  of  Glendale 
News  Press,  and  four  Legion¬ 
naires.  have  paid  fines  assessed 
after  Judge  Kenneth  White 
found  them  guilty  of  breaking 
up  a  La  Crescenta  political 
meeting  last  month.  Burkheim¬ 
er  paid  $250. 

■ 

Modern  Version 

Deadwood,  S.  D. — Page  One 
of  the  Christmas  Eve  edition  of 
the  Deadwood  Pioneer-Times 
was  devoted  to  modernized  ver 
sions  of  St.  Luke’s  Christmas 
Story,  with  such  headlines  as 
“Drastic  Action  Is  Expected  by 
Herod  Over  Child’s  Birth”  and 
“Bethlehem  Has  Housing  Short 
age.” 
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Statistics  Enhance 
Greenfield  Success 


I  OPINION  surveys  and  statistical 
reports  made  in  connection 
with  the  Greenfield.  Mass., 
brand  names  project,  held  from 
Oct.  20  through  Nov.  5,  reveal 
that  this  pioneering  educational 
program  was  more  successful 
than  anticipated,  according  to 
announcement  by  Henry  E.  Abt. 
president  of  Brand  Names 
Foundation. 

Data  assembled  by  the  Green¬ 
field  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Greenfield  Recorder-G  az  ette  , 
Radio  Station  WHAI,  and  in 
•'before"  and  “after"  surveys 
conducted  by  Fact  Finders  Asso- 
1  ciates.  show  substantial  gains  in 

J  public  acceptance  of  brand 

1;^  name  merchandise  and  in 

■  knowledge  of  the  significance  of 

j  brand  names  and  advertising  in 

j  the  U.  S.  economy,  Mr.  Abt 

4  said. 

1  Before  the  program  started, 

32.2%  of  all  who  were  inter¬ 
viewed  believed  that  advertis¬ 
ing  increases  the  cost  of  goods. 
\^en  the  educational  program 
eiKled.  this  proportion  had 
dropped  to  23. ,‘5'"; .  At  the  be¬ 
ginning.  37%  believed  manda¬ 
tory  grade  labelling  of  goods  by 
the  government  would  be  bene 
ficial  to  consumers.  At  the  con 
i  elusion,  the  percentage  holding 

;  that  view  had  receded  to  23.5%. 

»  Allegation  that  “advertising  con- 

j  fuses  consumers"  was  believed 


by  26%  on  Oct.  12,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  program  this  had 
decreased  to  16.9%. 

■‘A  number  of  other  impor¬ 
tant  accomplishments  were  so 
patent,"  Mr.  Abt  stated,  ""they 
needed  no  statistical  corrobora¬ 
tion,  for  example,  closer  dealer- 
supplier  working  relationships 
and  better  local  plant-city  rela¬ 
tions." 

Linage  Up  36% 

Surveys  among  50  Greenfield 
retailers  showed  an  increase  in 
the  national  brand  proportion  of 
over-the-counter  sales  from  an 
average  of  68%  to  an  average  of 
84'^: .  Gains  in  total  sales  in  the 
last  two  weeks  of  October  over 
the  first  two  weeks  were  spotty 
but  ran  from  10%  to  as  high 
as  40%. 

Another  important  aspect  of 
the  program  was  the  advertising 
gain.  Total  linage  in  the 
Recorder-Gazette  showed  a  net 
rise  of  36.54%  over  the  average 
gain  of  the  previous  10  months. 
Radio  Station  WHAI  showed 
time  sales  up  30%. 

The  fact  that  the  event 
reached  the  attention  of  almost 
everyone  in  the  community  was 
established  by  a  consumer  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  Nov.  6.  Tabula¬ 
tions  showed  that  96.5%  of  the 
public  had  been  "aware”  of  the 
program.  Of  the  varied  activi¬ 


ties.  window  displays  attracted 
the  attention  of  79%  of  the  con¬ 
sumers;  51.5%  learned  of  the 
program  through  the  news  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Recorder-Gazette; 
48.4%  recalled  retailers  tie-in 
newspaper  advertising  and 
22.6%-  recalled  local  manufac¬ 
turers'  tie-in  ads.  The  final  sur¬ 
vey  also  revealed  that  39.5% 
were  impressed  by  retailers" 
radio  programs,  and  15%,  by  re¬ 
lated  sustaining  programs. 

90%  of  Stores  Participated 

Thirty-two  per  cent  of  Green¬ 
field's  merchants  participated 
personally  as  committeemen  in 
one  of  more  of  the  many  activi¬ 
ties.  Approximately  90%  of  all 
the  stores  in  town  took  some 
part  in  the  event.  Sixty-one 
percent  of  the  retailers  prepared 
tie-in  newspaper  advertisements 
and  32%  had  special  ratdio  pro¬ 
grams. 

Brand  Names  Foundation, 
which  cooperated  in  the  project 
with  the  Greenfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  will  soon  publish  a 
comprehensive  manual  "blue¬ 
printing”  the  complete  16-day 
program.  This  book,  which  will 
be  generally  available  at  cost 
($2.50  per  copy),  is  designed  to 
aid  other  communities  wishing 
to  stage  similar  programs.  In 
addition,  an  “on  the  spot  "  docu¬ 
mentary  motion  picture  has 
been  prepared  to  supplement 
the  manual.  It  will  be  shown 
for  the  first  time  Jan.  14  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  in  Chicago,  and  will 
thereafter  be  released  for  book¬ 
ing  by  interested  communities. 


Market  Study 
Seen  As  Aid  to 
U  S.  Economy 

Chicago,  Ill. — Marketing  must 
be  made  more  productive  in  the 
interests  of  the  nation's  entire 
economic  structure.  Robert  F. 
Elder,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  consumer  research.  Lever 
Brothers  Co.,  told  members  of 
the  American  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  w.nter  confer 
ence  at  De  Paul  University  here 
last  week. 

“Any  modern  -  minded  sales 
management  expects  to  get  help 
and  guidance  from  market  re¬ 
search,”  he  said.  “It  expects 
answers  in  time  to  be  of  use.  It 
expects  the  answers  to  be  right, 
and  when  a  positive  answer  can¬ 
not  be  provided  it  expects  a 
simple  and  nontechnical  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  probabilities. 

'Respect  for  Facts' 

“Any  sound  modern  sales 
management  will  have  a  deep 
respect  for  facts.  It  will 
welcome  suggestions  and 
advice. 

"It  will  realize  that  it  must 
often  ask  the  impossible  and 
will  respect  the  qualifications 
which  must  be  plac^  on  incom¬ 
plete  or  inadequate  research. 

“We  have  no  right  to  a.sk  the 
consuming  public  to  pay  in  the 
prices  for  our  goods  the  cost  of 
marketing  mistakes  In  effici¬ 
ency.” 


Success  in  Voluntary  Conservation 


•  Charles  Luckman,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  resignation  as  chairman  of 
the  Citizens  Food  Committee,  ex¬ 
pressed  satisfaction  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  brewing  industry 
in  the  voluntary  program  to  save 
grains  and  provide  more  food  for 
Europe.  Approximately  350  brew¬ 
ers,  representing  in  excess  of  98 
percent  of  the  production  of  the 
industry,  agreed  to  the  plan  to 
conserve  grain. 

Three  basic  objectives 

This  conservation  program,  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  brewing  industry 
in  co-operation  with  President 


Truman’s  Citizens  Food  Commit¬ 
tee,  was  designed  to; 

1.  Help  insure  the  success  of  the 
government's  food  program. 

2.  Continue  full  employment  in 
the  brewing  industry. 

3.  Maintain  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  beer  and  ale. 

These  objectives  were  accom¬ 
plished  and  3,000,000  bushels  of 
corn  were  to  be  conserved  by  the 
brewing  industry.  In  addition,  the 
use  of  wheat  was  eliminated  and 
any  wheat  held  by  the  brewers  or 
under  contract  to  them  was  to  be 
released  for  sale  to  such  buyers  as 


would  be  indicated  by  the  Citizens 
Food  Committee  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  industry 
also  pledged  to  confine  its  use  of 
barley  and  rice  to  brewing  grades 
only  ...  to  use  no  table  grades. 

Fullest  co-operation 

The  brewing  industry  promised 
continued  maximum  recovery  of 
by-products— residual  grains  and 
yeast  —  which  go  back  to  the 
farmer  as  valuable  feedstuft  .  there¬ 
by  materially  reducing  the  indus¬ 
try’s  net  use  of  grains  and  aiding 
in  the  continuance  of  the  nation's 
meat  and  milk  supply. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  X.Y.  '%/ot’*' 
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’Round  Ok  eir  ddeati 

Newsmen  In  For  Kill 
On  Colorado  Jailbreak 


CANON  CITY.  Colo.— A  mass 

prison  break  by  12  of  the 
most  hardened  convicts  in  the 
state  penitentiary,  provided 
newspapers  of  Denver  and  Colo¬ 
rado  a  spectacular  story. 

It  not  only  provided  newsmen 
with  dramatic  news;  it  also  pro¬ 
vided  them  an  opportunity  to 
actually  participate  in  a  story 
they  were  covering. 

Briefly,  the  state’s  biggest 
story  of  1947  broke  as  the  year 
ended,  early  on  the  night  of 
Dec.  SO.  The  convicts  staged 
their  mass  break  out  of  a  cell- 
house  known  as  “Little  Siberia,” 
during  a  blizzard.  A  majority  of 
them  had  taken  headlines  in 
the  past  20  years  with  their 
crimes,  so  newspaper  libraries 
had  plenty  of  background 
“clips”. 

From  Denver,  reporters  and 
photographers  from  both  the 
Post  and  Rocky  Mountain  News 
hurried  to  Canon  City. 

Close  to  Shooting 

Reporters  and  photographers 
assisted  in  the  mass  manhunt; 
they  were  there  when  many  of 
the  convicts  were  recaptured, 
and  they  were  dangerously  close 
to  gunfire  when  two  of  the  es¬ 
capees  chose  to  die  rather  than 
return  to  prison. 

Photographer  Dave  Mathias 
of  the  Post  got  a  spectacular 
shot  of  a  young  convict,  his  eyes 
filled  with  the  terror  of  a  hunted 
animal,  surrendering  to  guards. 
Photographer  Morris  Engle  of 
the  News  was  in  with  his 
camera  when  another  convict 
was  taken  at  a  farmhouse. 

The  Post  used  eight  men,  in¬ 
cluding  three  camermen,  the 
wirephoto  truck  and  two  chart¬ 
ered  planes  to  handle  the  story. 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  the  Post 
again  sent  a  chartered  plane 
out.  this  time  to  comb  the  area 
for  the  last  of  the  uncaptured 
convicts.  An  assigned  peditenti- 
ary  guard;  Richard  Dudman, 
convicts.  An  assigned  penitenti- 
pher  were  aboard. 

The  search  was  given  up,  but 
the  following  day,  the  last  con¬ 
vict.  who  had  terrorized  a  farm 
family  near  Canon  City,  was 
taken  alive.  Warden  Roy  Best 
publicly  thanked  newspapermen 
for  their  assistance — especially 
in  providing  the  much  needed 
transportation  —  and  credited 
them  with  part  of  the  glory  in 
the  rounding  up  of  all  escapees 
within  three  days  of  the  break. 

Ross  said  El  Caribe  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  roll  off  its  new  rotary 
press  in  a  building  that  was 
once  captured  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  It  will  be  an  American 
style,  Spanish  language  news¬ 
paper.  A  story  like  the  fore¬ 
going,  he  said,  just  won’t  hap- 
'  pen  because  the  fines  would 
more  than  total  the  reporter’s 
salary. 

W.  T.  Little,  managing  editor 
of  the  Canon  City  Daily  Record, 
said  Iwo  things  stood  out  in  the 


minds  of  all  newsmen  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  break — speed  in  which 
the  convicts  were  rounded  up. 
and  freedom  allowed  to  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers. 

Jim  Sterlin,  a  member  of  the 
Record  staff  and  Little  were  on 
the  scene  10  minutes  after  the 
break  was  reported.  Staff  Pho¬ 
tographer  Karol  Smith  was 
there  five  minutes  later. 

“All  of  us  passed  through  the 
outside  gate  without  so  much 
as  a  question  by  the  guards  on 
duty,”  Little  said.  “Between 
telephone  calls,  the  warden  gave 
us  all  the  information  he  had  on 
hand.  From  then  (about  5:30 
p.m. )  until  nearly  midnight  we 
were  the  only  newsmen  at  the 
prison  and  supplied  information 
to  press  services  and  a  score  of 
newspapers.  We  had  a  virtual 
run  of  the  prison.  As  captured 
convicts  were  brought  in,  we 
were  allowed  to  interview  them 
without  interference  and  take 
all  the  pictures  we  wanted.” 

Stories  that  Canon  City  was 
“terrorized”  and  that  business¬ 
men  went  around  with  guns,  is 
all  “bushwaw,”  Little  said. 

The  Chase 

HOT  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 

Colo. — Editor  Jack  Foster  of 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  decided  to  forget  news¬ 
paper  work  for  one  day  on  Jan. 
1.  and  he  left  for  skiing  at 
Winter  Park,  Colo. 

But  there  was  no  escape.  He 
was  summoned  to  the  telephone 
in  the  afternoon  to  learn  that 
a  man  wanted  for  murder,  then 
believed  to  be  an  escaped  con¬ 
vict  from  the  state  penitentiary, 
was  on  a  train  headed  from 
Denver  in  his  direction. 

Foster,  clad  in  ski  togs,  board¬ 
ed  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
train  at  Granby,  and  with  a 
sheriff  s  posse,  moved  into  a 
coach  and  watched  a  dramatic 
arrest  made.  The  prisoner,  later 
identified  as  Don  Tucker,  was 
not  the  escaped  convict — but  he 
confessed  the  murder  of  a  man 
who  had  given  him  a  ride  from 
California,  for  money. 

The  editor  of  the  News  found 
himself  a  reporter  again;  he 
also  picked  up  grist  for  his  edi¬ 
torial  column  mill  for  the  Jan. 
3  issue  of  the  News. 

Said  Foster:  “It  was  the  case 
of  a  story  chasing  the  newspa¬ 
perman.” 

Time  to  Report 

WINSTON  SALEM.  N.  C  — The 

end  of  the  year  pre.sents  one 
of  the  best  times  in  the  life 
of  a  wide-awake  city  staff  for 
excellent  news  stories  on  the 
year  just  past  and  for  a  summa¬ 
tion  of  what  is  expected  in  the 
year  to  come. 

That’s  what  the  city  staff  of 
the  Wintton-Salem  Sentinel 
found  this  year  in  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  securing  every  year-end 


report  it  could  get  its  han^  on 
and  in  securing  all  available 
data  on  what  happened  during 
the  past  year  and  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  future. 

The  staff  launched  its  work 
the  day  after  Christmas  with  a 
four-column  by-line  story  by 
Sherman  Shore,  city  editor,  re¬ 
viewing  the  happenings  of  the 
city  during  the  past  year  and 
listing  the  10  biggest  local  stor¬ 
ies  of  the  year  as  voted  by  the 
city  staff.  The  story  was  amply 
illustrated  with  staff  photos. 

To  add  to  its  coverage,  the 
Sentinel  carried  a  full  story  re¬ 
viewing  veterans’  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  a  full  story 
surveying  employment  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  coming  year,  a  full 
review  of  farm  activities  in  the 
county  during  1947  and  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  screwiest  and  funni¬ 
est  local  happenings  during  the 
year. 

Statistics  were  plentiful  dur¬ 
ing  the  year-end  season,  but  the 
Sentinel  staff  tried  to  take  them 
out  of  the  realm  of  dry  figures 
and  add  life  by  comparing  them 
to  other  years  and  interspering 
them  with  quotations  from  high 
authorities. 

The  Sentinel  carried  the  year- 
end  North  Carolina  Employment 
Service’s  office  report  for  1947: 
The  Fire  Chief’s  report  for  the 
year,  the  Postal  Receipts  for 
the  year:  a  selection  of  the  10 
outstanding  women  of  the  com¬ 
munity  by  the  woman’s  ^itor 
and  a  complete  story  and  pic¬ 
tures  on  them:  a  review  of  de¬ 
partment  store  .sales  in  the  com¬ 
munity;  a  yearly  report  on  the 
merchant’s  credit  bureau:  and 
several  other  reports  and  stories. 

’The  paper’s  city  staff  found 
much  splendid  reading  material 
could  be  sifted  from  the  statis¬ 
tics  which  were  ordinarily  dry 
and  meaningless  to  the  average 
layman. 

Obliging  Fire 

MINNEAPOLIS.  Minn.— It  was 

one  of  those  dull  Sunday 
afternoons  known  in  every 
newspaper  office. 

“We  could  certainly  use  a 
good  fire,”  mused  Rolf  Felstad, 
assistant  news  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Within  a  matter  of  minutes, 
his  wish  came  true. 

Felstad  might  have  been  hap¬ 
py— except  for  one  somewhat 
important  sidelight. 

The  fire  department  tele¬ 
graph  and  the  police  radio  dis¬ 
closed  the  fire  was — in  Felstad’s 
own  home. 

Time  to  Get  Up 

CLEARWATER,  Fla.  —  Howard 

W.  Hartley,  Clearwater  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
Independent,  like  other  news¬ 
men,  is  used  to  receiving  tips 
in  all  forms,  but  he  had  a  new 
one  to  tell  this  week.  He  was 
awakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep 
one  morning  by  an  explosion. 
Residing  a  good  four  blocks 
from  the  blast  and  resultant 
fire,  this  reporter  stayed  in  bed 
on  his  sleeping  porch  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Then  the  flames  crim¬ 
soned  the  eastern  sky — ^herald¬ 
ing  a  front-page  item.  It  was 
the  $100,000  A.  &  W.  Bulb  Co., 
fire,  third  mysterious  blaze  at 
the  gladiolus  plant  in  less  than 
a  year. 


Copy  Hound 

Kingston,  N.  Y. — Composing 
Room  Foreman  Earl  Gedney 
had  a  four-legged  copyboy 
one  day  this  week  on  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Leader.  His  mongrel, 
3kippy,  followed  him  to  work 
and  refused  to  go  home.  Skip 
made  friends  with  the  editorial 
gang,  and,  caught  on  quickly 
when  Floyd  G.  Edinger,  city 
editor,  stuffed  paper  under¬ 
neath  his  collar.  The  dog  ran 
to  his  master. 

On  Globel  On  Banner! 

BOSTON  —  When  the  Boston 

Globe  published  Reporter  Earl 
Banner’s  story  on  the  heart¬ 
breaking  letters  of  children  to 
Santa  Claus,  he  not  only  re¬ 
ceived  the  congratulations  of 
fellow  staff  members,  but  $85 
in  contributions  to  brighten 
Christmas  for  the  destitute  chil¬ 
dren. 

Banner  selected  the  four  most 
pathetic  cases  and  printed  the 
details  of  each  situation.  Be¬ 
fore  the  day  was  over,  other 
persons  had  swelled  the  Christ¬ 
mas  fund  to  over  $150. 

All  of  which  meant  another 
job  for  Banner.  He  had  to  buy 
gifts,  then  play  Santa  Claus. 

On  100- Ward  Line 

MADISON,  Wis.— Henry  L. 

“Hank”  Casserly,  sports  editor 
of  the  Capital  Times,  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  Dec.  31  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  where  he  was  to  attend 
the  Rose  Bowl  football  game. 
Casserly  had  been  informing  his 
readers  of  his  difficulties  in  lo¬ 
cating  the  Southern  California 
press  agent  in  his  quest  for  a 
press  ticket.  He  was  stricken 
the  day  he  finally  obtained  his 
ticket  and  was  in  a  hospital  bed 
when  the  game  was  played. 

■ 

Daily  Lauds  Service 
Of  Rural  Reporter 

Newark,  N.  J.— The  Newark 
News  last  week  chronicled  the 
death  of  one  of  its  oldest  coun¬ 
try  correspondents — and  at  the 
same  time  presented  an  edito¬ 
rial  noting  the  indispensable 
part  such  reporters  play. 

The  correspondent.  Miss  Har- 
riette  Howell,  77,  had  covered 
upper  Morris  County  news  for 
the  News  since  1898  and  was 
famed  as  the  paper’s  ice-box  re¬ 
porter.  When  lower  tempera¬ 
tures  were  to  be  reported  they 
were  sure  to  come  from  Miss 
Howell  who  covered  one  of  the 
coldest  sections  of  the  state. 

The  paper  noted  in  its  edi¬ 
torial  that  at  one  point  Miss 
Howell  had  ambitions  to  be  a 
war  correspondent  but: 

“Others  might  cover  the  war, 
but  Miss  Howell  could  not  be 
spared  from  the  neighborhood 
news.  Wars  may  fill  the  space 
in  the  history  books,  but,  after 
all.  it  is  really  the  little  things 
in  life  that  are  impoitant.” 

■ 

New  Link  to  Warsaw 

United  Press  has  extended  to 
Warsaw  teleprinter  news  serv¬ 
ice  connecting  with  its  Europe¬ 
wide  leased  wire  circuit. 
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Vurgason  Heads 
Officer  Slate 
In  California 

San  Francisco  —  Joseph  A. 
Vurgason,  National  City  News, 
will  be  nominated  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Coronado, 
Jan.  15-18.  The  present  presi¬ 
dent  is  J.  D.  Funk,  Santa  Monica 
Outlook.  A  committee  headed 
by  Judge  Harlan  Palmer,  Holly¬ 
wood  Citizen-News,  will  present 
the  nomination. 

Carl  R.  Lehman,  Santa  Rosa 
Press  Democrat,  is  the  commit¬ 
tee  selection  for  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Larry  Freeman,  Delano 
Record,  is  to  be  named  for  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident,  and  Clarence 
H.  Hoiles,  Santa  Ana  Register, 
will  be  offered  for  reelection  as 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  nominating  committee’s 
report  discloses  William  F.  Shea, 
Son  Pedro  News-Pilot;  Lowell 
Jessen,  Turlock  Journal;  Sey¬ 
mour  Sterling,  Sanger  Herald; 
Carl  P.  Miller,  Covina  Argus- 
Citizen,  and  Funk  will  be  pro¬ 
posed  as  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Selected  nominees  for  the  ad¬ 
visory  council  are:  B.  J.  Abra¬ 
ham,  Bellflower  Herald  -  Enter¬ 
prise;  Edgar  J.  Allen,  Brent¬ 
wood  News;  A.  W.  Bramwell, 
Chico  Enterprise  -  Record;  Alex 
DeBakcsy,  Fontana  Herald;  W. 
T.  Erickson,  South  Pasadena  Re¬ 
view;  Whitfield  Griffiths,  Napa 
Register;  Paul  A.  Jenkins,  El 
Centro  Press;  Walter  Kane, 
Bakersfield  Californian;  Abe 
Kofman,  Alameda  Times-Star; 
H.  D.  Lyford,  Martinez  Contra 
Costa  Gazette;  Fred  J.  McPher¬ 
son,  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  News; 
Ralph  W.  Markham,  Van  Nuys 
News;  Lee  Merriman,  Pasadena 
Star  News;  Orlo  H.  Mohr,  Duns- 
tnuir  News;  Robert  J,  Mount, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner;  Patrick 
H.  Peabody,  Sunnyvale  Stand¬ 
ard;  Sam  Porter,  Newport  Beach 
News-Times;  Victor  P,  Reich, 
Merced  Express;  Grady  Setzler, 
Palo  Verdes  Valley  Times;  Ray 
Spangler.  Redwood  City  Trib¬ 
une;  Fred  W.  Speers,  Escondido 
Times  -  Advocate;  William  H. 
Steglich,  King  City  Rustler- 
Herald;  M.  F.  Walker,  Ventura 
Star-Free  Press;  Todd  Watkins, 
Lone  Pine  Inyo  Democrat,  and 
Stanley  T.  Wilson,  Mill  Valley 
Record. 

Announcement  of  a  southern 
office  of  the  CNPA  Industrial 
Relations  Bureau  has  been  made 
by  Harold  A.  Schlotthauer,  man¬ 
ager.  Adam  G.  Llewellyn  is  in 
charge.  The  new  office,  which 
opened  Jan.  5,  is  at  610  S.  Main 
St.,  Los  Angeles.  Llewellyn 
formerly  was  Schlotthauer’s  as- 
sistant  at  the  San  Francisco 
office. 

■ 

Features  Suspended 

Bancor.  Me.  —  Shortage  of 
newsprint  caused  the  Bangor 
^uy  News  to  announce  Jan.  3 
me  temporary  discontinuance 
Of  two  features  of  its  Saturday- 
aunday  edition.  One  was  a  full- 
fength  novel,  published  tabloid 
size,  and  the  other  a  page  of 


CHRISTOAS-BIRTHDAY  MERGER 

Best  features  of  each  holiday  were  retained  when  members  of 
the  Florida  Times-Union  circulation  department  showered  Manager 
Joe  B.  Lee  with  presents  and  cards  on  his  birthday  Christmas  Day. 
Presentation  of  watch  was  made  by  Assistant  CM  Harry  L.  Felts,  at 

right. 


Survey  Rates 
20  Iowa  Papers 
'Hard  to  Read' 

Iowa  City,  la. — Long  senten¬ 
ces  are  making  Iowa  news  stor¬ 
ies  hard  to  read. 

This  conclusion  stems  from  a 
study  of  100  Iowa  newspaper 
stories  in  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  Bureau  of  Newspaper 
Service.  The  Flesch  readability 
formula  was  aoplied  to  the  100 
stories  from  20  representative 
papers.  The  average  rating  was 
“fairly  difficult.” 

This  means  that  statistically 
the  average  Iowan  with  less  than 
a  high  school  education  finds 
Iowa  papers  harder  to  read 
than  magazines  like  Readers' 
Digest. 

Society  Beats  Sports 

Societv  stories  were  easier 
to  read  than  sports,  school,  farm, 
city,  or  government  news. 

As  measured  bv  the  three  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  Flesch  formula,  the 
100  stories  rated  ‘‘very  difficult” 
on  sentence  length  and  “stand¬ 
ard"  on  affixes  and  personal  re¬ 
ferences.  The  long  sentences 
more  than  offset  the  favorable 
rating  on  affixes  and  personal 
references. 

These  were  the  Iowa  papers 
covered  hy  the  study: 

Vail  Observer.  Tabor  Beacon, 
Thompson  Courier.  Danbury  Re¬ 
view.  Donnellson  Review.  Red 
Oak  Sun.  Remsen  Bell  Enter- 
vrise.  Onawa  Sentinel.  Garner 
Leader,  Logan  Herald.  Obsertwr. 
Montezuma  Republican.  Wright 
Countu  Monitor.  Lemars  Senti¬ 
nel.  Waukon  Democrat.  North- 
wood  Anchor.  Red  Oak  Express. 
Denison  Bulletin.  Spencer  Daily 
Reporter.  Ute  Independent,  and 
Creston  Advertiser. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by 
Arthur  Wimer,  instructor  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Newspaper 
Service,  and  John  Carey,  his  as¬ 
sistant. 

Here’s  how  the  100  stories 
scored  in  the  total  readability 
formula: 


Type  of  Story  Rating 

Society  . standard 

School  . standard 

Farm  . fairly  difficult 

Sports  . fairly  difficult 

Local  . fairly  difficult 

Government  . very  difficult 

Society  stories  had  the  long¬ 
est  sentences  but  were  easier  to 
to  read  because  they  had  fewer 
affixes  and  more  personal  re¬ 
ferences  than  the  other  types 
of  news.  Sentence  length  of 
the  society  copy  averaged  35.5 
words,  or  “very  difficult.”  Such 
stories  rated  “fairly  easy”  on 
affixes  and  personal  references. 

Easiest  of  all  to  read  in  terms 
of  sentence  length  were  school 
stories.  Personal  references 
and  affixes  in  school  news  like¬ 
wise  gave  no  trouble.  In  each 
element  of  the  formula,  these 
stories  rated  “standard.” 

Farm  news  rated  “fairly  diffi¬ 
cult”  because  sentences  averaged 
23  words,  or  “fairly  difficult.” 
Affixes  and  personal  references 
came  out  “standard.” 

Twenty-seven  words  in  the 
average  sentence  of  sports  news 
rated  “difficult."  Such  stories 
rated  “fairly  easy”  on  affixes 
and  “standard”  on  personal  re¬ 
ferences. 

Long  sentences  likewise  de¬ 
creased  the  readability  of  local 
new.«.  They  averaged  26.3 
words,  or  “difficult.” 
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Newspaper 

Designing 


By 

JOHN  E.  ALLEN 

Author  of 

"Newspaper  Makeup"  and 
"The  Modern  Newspaper” 

Every  acdve  newspaperman 
will  want  this  botik.  Every 
student  of  journalism  should 
study  it.  Here  is  the  latest  and 
most  comprehensive  work  of  the 
foremost  modern  authority  on 
newspaper  make-up  and  design. 
A  definitive,  standard  guide,  it 
includes  a  complete  exposition 
of  his  earlier  work,  as  well  as 
all  his  invaluable  recent  findings 
on  the  improvement  of  typo¬ 
graphy  and  layout.  Starting  with 
the  fundamentals  of  sound  news¬ 
paper  design,  this  volume  covers 
problems  of  page  size,  news 
head  selection,  news  body  faces, 
spacing,  feature  heads,  illustra¬ 
tions,  front-page  make-up,  spe¬ 
cial-page  techniques,  advertising 
placing  and  display,  and  various 
reproduction  processes.  The  book 
concludes  with  an  interpretation 
of  recent  trends  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  news  presentation  and 
an  indication  of  its  future 
course.  Over  250  illustrations  of 
type  faces,  layouts  and  make-up. 

“I  consider  John  E.  Allen’s  new 
book  the  outstanding  work  on 
this  subject.”  —  H.  A.  Batten, 
President  of  N.  W.  Ayer  £r  Son. 

“.  .  .  the  culmination  of  a  life¬ 
time  of  typographical  study.  In 
our  opinion,  it  is  destined  to 
liccome  a  standard  reference  for 
publishers  everywhere.”  —  Pub¬ 
lishers'  .lux  diary. 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
complete  treatise  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  newspaper  designing.”  — 
Printing  Equipment. 

$6.  at  your  bookstore  or  from 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

«  E.  33rd  St..  N«w  York  U,  N.  Y. 
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Mother  Goose 
Characters 
In  Safety  Copy 

Mother  Goose,  who  until  now 
has  focused  her  interest  on  the 
untimely  death  of  H  u  m  p  t  y 
Dumpty  and  the  accidental  in¬ 
juries  suffered  by  Jack  and  Jill, 
will  turn  her  attention  this  year 
to  the  Simple  Simons  of  the 
highways  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
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the  nation's  traffic  death  toll. 
"The  rest  of  her  rhyme-renowned 
family  will  help  out. 

It's  all  part  of  a  new  edition 
of  an  educational  campaign  in 
traffic  safety  to  be  sponsored  by 
newspapers.  Over  8.000  daily 
and  weekly  papers  cooperated 
in  1947  to  reduce  motor  vehicle 
fataUties. 

Mother  Goose  characters 
enter  the  scene  in  a  series  of 
.Vcolumn  advertisements  which 
point  out  leading  hazards  to 
drivers  and  pedestrians  and 
urge  care  while  traveling  on 
the  streets  and  highways.  The 
ads  are  part  of  a  "safety  kit" 
of  advertising  and  editorial  ma 
terial  which  will  be  furnished  to 
all  participating  newspapers  in 
March.  Just  when  the  safety 
material  will  be  used  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  individual 
newspapers  or  to  their  state 
associations. 

The  first  nation  wide  cam¬ 
paign  was  launched  last  June 
immediately  after  the  Presi 
dent's  Highway  Safety  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Washington.  A  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  advertising  linage  used 
in  the  safety  campaign  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $2,500,000.  In  addition, 
approximately  the  same  amount 
of  space  was  devoted  to  feature 
articles,  editorials  and  photo¬ 
graphs  warning  against  traffic 
hazards. 

Aside  from  the  financial  and 
public  relations  value  of  the 
campaign  to  the  participating 
newspapers,  it  is  now  known 
that  during  1947  traffic  deaths 
were  reduced  by  at  least  4.000. 

Though  the  death  toll  for  1947 
was  approximately  1,000  under 
the  figure  for  the  preceding 
year,  safety  experts  estimate 
the  higher  number  of  4,000  lives 
were  actually  saved  because  the 
number  of  automobiles  on  the 


streets  and  their  mileage  rates 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
during  the  same  period.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  history  that 
traffic  deaths,  injuries  and  prop¬ 
erty  losses  declined  in  the  face 
of  an  upsurge  in  motor  vehicle 
mileage. 

The  new  1948  edition  of  the 
highway  safety  campaign  will 
differ  from  last  year's  program 
in  several  ways.  A  change  of 
pace  in  the  advertising  copy, 
shortening  the  campaign  by 
three  weeks,  and  leaving  the 
opening  date  fluid  are  the  most 
important. 

Copy  headings  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  1947  advertisements 
depended  on  the  element  of 
shock  to  get  over  their  safety 
message  to  the  reader.  The  1948 
ads  are  in  a  lighter,  but  not 
humorous,  vein  —  featuring 
Mother  Goose  illustrations  and 
jingles  about  traffic  safety. 
Brief,  to-the-puint  copy  under 
the  jingles  dispels  any  idea  that 
the  annual  traffic  slaughter  can 
be  taken  lightly  and  points  out 
safety  practices  for  avoiding 
death  and  injury.  Space  at  the 
bottom  of  each  ad  provides  for 
sponsor  names. 

Copy  and  ads  are  so  written 
that  the  campaign  can  be  spread 
out  over  10  months  or  com¬ 
pleted  in  10  weeks. 

■ 

Ad  Council  Mails 
Safety  Plea  Copy 

"Be  Careful — The  Life  You 
Save  May  Be  Your  Own,"  is  the 
theme  of  advertisements  con¬ 
tained  in  proof  sheets  being 
mailed  by  the  Advertising  Coun 
cil  to  3.500  newspapers  as  part 
of  its  safety  campaign  in  co 
operation  with  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

The  advertisements  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Chicago  office  of 
Young  and  Rubicam.  volunteer 
agency  for  this  campaign.  Wes 
ley  Nunn,  advertising  director 
of  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  is 
campaign  coordinator,  and  Hel¬ 
en  J.  Crabtree  is  the  Council's 
staff  executive  for  the  project. 

■ 

Fellowships  Given 
By  Boston  Globe 

Boston — For  the  second  year, 
the  Botton  Globe  has  awarded 
10  World  War  II  Memorial  Fel¬ 
lowships  to  New  England  Col¬ 
lege  students.  The  students  may 
study  or  travel  any  place  in  the 
world. 

According  to  John  I.  Taylor, 
promotion  director,  the  fellow¬ 
ships  are  awarded  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  international  under¬ 
standing. 

Weeklies'  '47  Ads 

National  advertisers  ran 
298.367.552  lines  in  weekly 
newspapers  in  1947  at  a  total 
cost  oi  $9,590,385.  according 
to  measurements  made  by  the 
American  Press  Association. 
The  figures  do  not  include  co¬ 
operative  advertising  placed 
at  local  rates,  which  was  es¬ 
timated  at  $40,000,000.  Nation¬ 
al  advertising  figures  were 
arrived  at  by  measurement 
each  week  of  a  cross-section 
oi  newspapers. 
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Lone  Renway 

Chirurg  Names  Lane 

E.  GORDON  LANE,  of  J.  T. 

Chirurg  Co.,  New  York  City 
and  Boston,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  in  charge  of 
New  England  operations.  He 
joined  the  Boston  office  in  1942 
as  account  manager. 

New  V.P.  for  ABC 

IVOR  KENWAY,  ad-promotion- 
research,  is  one  of  four  re¬ 
cently  elected  vicepresidents  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
He  will  report  to  R.  E.  Kintner, 
executive  vicepresident.  Ken¬ 
way  joined  ABC  in  1944.  com 
ing  from  the  ad  manager's  post 
of  Devoe  &  Raynolds. 

Butz  Is  Director 
WINSTON  O.  BUTZ  has  been 
made  media  and  research  di 
rector  of  VanSant,  Dugdale  & 
Co..  Baltimore.  Md.  His  new 
assistant  is  Mrs.  Gertrude  M. 
Talbot. 

Switches  in  Adlcrnd 
HOWARD  A.  MARPLE  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  newly  created  ad 
dept,  of  Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 
He  had  been  editor  of  the  com 
pany's  house  organ. 

Robert  H.  Dingwall,  of 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  New  'York 
City,  has  been  upped  from 
assistant  space  buyer  to  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Douglas 
Humm  succeeds  him  as  buyer. 

Charles  J.  Neugebauer,  copy 
supervisor  over  at  Newham, 
Louis  &  Brorby  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  moved  into  the 
Frederick.  Franz  &  MacCowan 
family,  Chicago,  as  account 
exec.  He'll  create  and  contact. 
Former  Chicago  and  Michigan 
newsman. 

Sam  Henry,  airline,  radio  and 
ad  veteran,  is  now  ad  manager 
for  Trans  World  Airline. 

William  G.  Bogart  has  been 
added  to  the  copy  staff  of  Roy 
S.  Durstine,  Cincinnati.  Once 
editorialman  with  Street  & 
Smith  Publications. 

Harold  G.  Murphy  and  Sarah 
R.  Frank  .  .  .  two  newcomers 
now  with  the  research  dept,  of 
Needham.  Louis  &  Brorby,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

John  W.  Hughes  has  joined 
Lynn  Steinke  Advertising, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  an  account 
exec. 

Arthur  J.  Ost  has  joined  the 
staff  of  D.  H.  Ahrend  Co.,  as  ac¬ 
count  exec. 

Leonore  Ross  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Dasho-Rogers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  Chicago,  as  admin¬ 


istrative  vicepresident.  She  was 
formerly  with  Campbell-Mlthun, 
Inc.,  Chicago.  She  has  Just  re¬ 
turned  from  Europe,  where  she 
did  graduate  study  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford. 

Agency  Scoreboard 

CHARLES  A.  WHITE.  JR.,  has 

quit  Earle  A.  Buckley,  Philly, 
to  form  his  own  agency,  to  be 
called  Charles 
A.  White,  Jr.,  & 

Co.  The  offices 
are  suite  1128. 

Widener  bldg., 

Philadelphia. 

Bob  Philippi, 
with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  in  ^ 

San  Francisco 
for  the  past 
three  years,  has 
resigned  to  take 
over  an  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif..  White 

Lincoln  -  M  e  r  - 
cury  dealership. 

Greenhaw  &  Rush,  Inc.,  is  a 
new  agency  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Holton  C.  Rush  is  president 
and  E.  B.  Greenhaw  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

G.  E.  Arnold  Co.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  has  changed  its  name  to 
Arnold  Advertising.  Offices  have 
been  moved  from  1315  N.  Cen¬ 
tral  Ave.  to  larger  quarters  at 
821  N.  First  Ave. 


Yakima  Wins  Prize 
For  Apple  Publicity 

Yakima,  Wash. — First  prize  of 
$500  in  the  1947  National  Apple 
Week  newspaper  contest  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Yakima 
Daily  Republic.  In  all,  66  news 
papers  were  considered  for  the 
final  awards. 

The  Republic  printed  1,391 
column-inches  of  material  about 
apples  in  support  of  Apple 
Week.  In  one  Thursday  issue  it 
ran  85  recipes  calling  for  the 
use  of  apples. 

■ 

Publicity  Praised 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill.  —  The 
•sports  department  of  the  East 
St.  Louis  Journal  has  been  com¬ 
mended  by  officials  of  eight 
schools  for  “excellent  publiciz¬ 
ing"  of  a  holiday  basketball 
tourney,  which  attracted  10,600 
fans.  Ellis  Veech  is  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal.  Edward 
Hagan  and  John  Korlonski  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  publicity  work. 


Newspaper  NEWS^ 


Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  tht 
news  of  advarfltart,  advarfb- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  sad 
commercial  broadcasting  k 
Australia  and  New  Zaalaad. 
If  you  are  planning  salat  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  intarastad  b 
these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydaey.  Aastralla 

rubllthed  Monthly,  Subscrlptlea  rale  tl-M 
per  year  post  frea 
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ON  THE  BASIS  of  successful  publisher  of  Parade  Publication, 
preliminary  local  tests,  White-  Inc.  The  1948  advertising  for 
hall  Pharmacal  Co.  has  released  Parade,  Sunday  newspaper  sup- 
for  national  distribution  its  new  plement,  will  include  trade  pa- 
"Jolly  Kap”  Kolynos  toothpaste  pers,  national  magazines  and 
tube,  and  has  scheduled  a  na-  special  newspaper  promotions, 
tional  campaign  in  support.  Because  of  conflicts  in  ac- 

Results  of  local  tests,  it  was  counts,  Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc., 
stated,  showed  an  increase  of  has  resigned  those  of  the  lodent 
^3%  in  Kolynos  sales  when  the  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  maker  of 
new  cap  was  included  as  part  of  lodent  Toothpaste,  and  Wilbert 
the  purchase.  Made  of  plastic  Products,  Inc.,  maker  of  waxes 
and  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  and  polishes, 
cap  is  a  clown’s  head  with  a  Jones  &  Brown.  Inc.,  Pitts- 
movable  hat  which  flicks  down  burgh,  has  appointed  W.  Earl 
to  release  toothpaste.  Bothwell,  Inc.,  to  handle  the 

Richard  G.  Retting,  vice-  advertising  for  its  furnaces  and 
president  in  charge  of  advertis-  b.owers.  Newspapers  and  trade 
ing,  announced  that  the  present  publications  will  be  used, 
program  includes  one-third  page  Keller  Motors  Corp.,  Hunts- 
full-color  ads  in  the  comic  sec-  ville,  Ala.,  has  appointed  Buc- 
tions  of  newspapers  in  leading  hanan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
markets,  counter  displays  in  col-  handle  all  national  newspaper 
or,  and  radio  network  shows,  and  magazine  advertising  for 

Keller  automobiles.  George  D. 
Rug  Promotion  Keller,  president,  who  was  for- 

CHICAGO,  Ill. — Bigelow-San-  mer.y  with  Studebaker  Corp.. 

ford  Carpet  Co.  has  announced  said  the  new  company  would 
plans  for  the  largest  sales  pro  produce  cars  priced  at  $895  up. 
motion  campaign  in  its  history.  The  company,  established  two 
In  addition  to  schedules  in  11  years  ago.  has  completed  its 
national  magazines  and  display  tooling  and  road-testing,  it  was 
helps,  a  complete  .set  of  news-  stated.  Called  the  "first  corn- 
paper  advertising  promotions  pletely  new"  postwar  car.  the 
will  be  provided  for  dealers.  Keller,  in  two  models,  will  fea 
In  a  convention  here  this  week  ture  front  and  rear  engines,  in- 
of  the  company’s  dealers,  it  was  dependently  sprung  wheels  and 
reported  that  local  newspaper  rubber-mount^  body, 
advertising  of  ‘‘Glamorugs’’  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  months  of  1947  Admiral  Radio 
totaled  more  than  900,000  lines.  CHICAGO — Newspapers  will  re 
Some  2,000  retail  outlets  put  ceive  more  than  $2,000,000  of 
$400,000  into  this  phase  of  the  total  record-breaking  adver- 

campaign.  tising  budget  Admiral  Corp.  has 

■  II  AN  1  1  D  j  planned  for  1948,  Ross  Siragusa, 

AU'Out  lor  Bermuda  president,  announced.  The  total 

A  RECORD  campaign  will  be  budget  is  $3,150,000,  of  which 
started  this  month  by  the  Ber-  $1,000,000  will  be  spent  in  20 
muda  Trade  Development  Board  magazines. 

to  attract  tourists  from  the  Two-thirds  of  the  total  will  go 
United  States,  it  was  announced  for  promoting  Admiral’s  new 

this  week.  Details  of  media  “matched  ensemble’’  television 

Khedules  and  campaign  funds  line,  the  remainder  to  be  divided 
have  not  been  releas^.  equally  between  radio  and  re 

,  i  —  ,  j  frigerators.  $120,000  will  be 

Austin  oi  Elngland  spent  in  farm  papers. 

AUSTIN  MOTOR  CO.,  Ltd.,  of  Cruttenden  &  Eger,  Chicago,  is 
England,  started  a  newspaper  the  age^icy. 
campaign  in  the  U.  S.  this  week  ■ 

to  announce  its  1W8  line  of  cars.  Fish  Recipe  Booklet 
Full-page  and  half-page  ads  are  _  ,  .  _ 


Count  on  till'  of  Air  Kxpross  to  save  you  whole 

days  of  uitrkin^  time.  Hi'ijnlar  nsi*  of  this  sii|X‘r-s[M'edy 
service  leaves  more  time  for  every  phase  of  prodnetion. 

Your  shiprnerHs  never  "^row  moss”  when  you  use  .\ir 
Exprt  *ss.  No  waiting  around — shipments  go  on  every 
Scheduled  Airline  Right.  That — plus  special  door-to-door 
ser\  ice — makes  .-Vir  Express  the  fastest  complete  way  to 
ship  or  receive.  Use  it  regularly. 


Specif!/  Air  Express-Worlds  fastest  ^ippin^  Service 


•Low  rates — special  pick-up  and  delivery  in  principal  U.S.  towns  and 
cities  at  no  extra  cost. 

•Moves  on  all  flights  of  all  Scheduled  \irliiies. 

•Air-rail  between  2J.000  off-airliiie  offices. 

•Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

Tfv*  cot*  history:  Sjiecial  iiewspaiier  promotion  involved  fast  shipment 
of  6.>  Ihs.  of  Lite  N.\.  edition,  ricked  up  7:.‘10  p.m.  on  2.3rd,  delivered 
in  IX'e.st  Palm  Beach  7:lUiiexl  a.m.  HPRt  miles,  .\ir  Express  charge 
only  #13.17.  (llher  weight.s.  anv  di-luiice,  similarly  inexpensive  and 
fast.  Just  phone  your  local  Air  Express  Division,  Kailway  Express 
Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action. 


Rotes  include  pick-up  and  delivery  door 
to  door  in  oil  principol  towns  ond  cities 


AIR  EXPRESS,  A  SERVICE 
OF  RAHWAY  EXPRESS 
AGENCY  AND 


;  67  Cols,  of  News 
Daily  Average 
For  Jamestown 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Since  the 
Issue  of  Dec.  26.  the  Jamestown 
Post-Journal  has  eliminated  the 
use  of  typewritten  engraved 
I  news  pages  and  has  published 
(  its  re^lar  edition  entirely  in 
!  conventional  type.  The  union 
printers  walked  out  on  Dec.  2. 
>■  “Most  of  the  regular  features 
r  including  columnists  have  been 
restored  and  news  content, 
•'  while  in  more  condensed  form 
j  than  usual,  for  some  time  has 
!  been  quite  complete  in  cover- 
I  age,”  General  Manager  J.  R. 

!  Nelson,  said. 

“I  believe  the  coverage  is 
equal  to,  and  in  some  instances, 
;  exceeds  the  news  volume  car- 
Ij  ried  by  many  newspapers  of 

(comparable  size.  An  average  of 
67  columns  of  news  content  has 
been  carried  since  elimination  of 
,  engraved  pages. 

“Including  an  average  of  ap¬ 
proximately  60  columns  of  read- 
j  ing  matter,  classified  advertising 
throughout  the  entire  period  has 
been  maintained  in  normal  vol¬ 
ume  and  has  been  set  entirely 
in  6-point  tsrpe.” 

The  issue  of  Jan.  7  carried 
nearly  two  pages  of  classified 
advertising  with  nine  columns 
to  the  page. 

'Understanding'  Ends 
Longview  Typo  Strike 
i  LONGVIEW,  Wash.— End  to  the 
dispute  between  the  Long- 
'  view  Daily  News  and  typograph¬ 
ical  union  came  Jan.  2  after  the 
j  News  had  published  five  davs 
I  by  photoengraving.  All  18 
printers  on  strike  were  rehired 
when  the  union  agreed  to  accept 
:  a  straight  40  cents  hour  increase 

}  for  the  period  from  Oct.  1,  1947 
'  to  Oct.  1.  1948. 

The  working  relationship  was 
described  by  management  as  an 
(  understanding  that  certain  con¬ 
ditions  will  prevail  but  ITU 
'  “Conditions  of  Employment”  as 
,  such  remain  definitely  rejected. 

The  only  difference  between 
•  the  final  terms  and  those  pro¬ 
posed  by  management  before  the 
strike  is  this:  instead  of  paying 
[  $2.10  for  the  last  six  months  of 

the  agreement  period,  the  pub- 
I  lisher  will  pay  $2.05  for  the  en¬ 
tire  12  months.  The  work  week 
I  remains  at  37i/&  hours. 

Denver  Union  to  Keep 
Printers  Available 
DENVER.  Colo. — Denver  Local 
No.  49  of  International  Typo- 
I  graphical  Union  will  continue 
manning  the  shops  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  and  Denver 
Post,  without  any  signed  con- 
I  tract,  or  any  guarantee  of  a 
closed  shop. 

;  No  conditions  of  work  have 
been  posted  in  either  shop. 
Representatives  of  publishers 
I  have  agreed  orally  to  observe 
former  contract  provisions,  ex¬ 
cept  those  specifically  prohibited 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

H.  W.  (Bill)  Halley,  business 
,  manager  of  the  News,  explained 
the  handling  of  the  problem,  in 
I  this  way: 


“We  have  certainly  not  agreed, 
orally  or  otherwise,  to  hire 
only  union  printers.  Applications 
will  b(>  received  and  filed  from 
anyone,  and  hiring  will  be  based 
on  experience,  ability  and  other 
qualifications. 

“However,  so  long  as  Local 
49  can  supply  qualified  printers 
to  fill  vacancies  when  they  oc¬ 
cur.  we  probably  will  not  hire 
non-union  men. 

“Two  $5  wage  increases  for 
journeymen  were  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  in  1947.  Both  were  volun¬ 
tary  management  actions,  and 
went  to  all  crafts,  except,  in  the 
case  of  the  News,  those  covered 
by  Guild  contract.  This  contract 
expires  this  month,  and  a  new 
one  is  in  process  of  negotiation 
with  the  Guild.” 

Halley  said  the  first  $5  in¬ 
crease  was  granted  as  of  July 

I,  and  the  second  was  effective 
Dec.  1.  The  contract  with  the 
tvpograhpical  union  expired  on 
Oct.  1 

Leaders  of  Local  49  believe 
they  can  continue  100*^  union 
shops  on  both  dailies  by  keeping 
a  list  of  qualified  printers  avail¬ 
able  for  immediate  employment. 

Bill  Merise,  local  secretary, 
is  a  candidate  for  ITU  vicepresi¬ 
dent  on  the  Independent  or 
anti  Randolph  slate. 

Wage  Agreement  Averts 
Walkout  in  Washington 
WASHINGTON  —  Walkout  of 

union  printers  on  the  four 
Washington  daily  newspapers 
has  been  averted  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  increasing  pay  of  ITU 
members  approximately  10%. 

Under  the  proposal  ( accept¬ 
ance  of  which  at  a  union  meet¬ 
ing  Jan.  11  is  believed  so  cer¬ 
tain  that  both  sides  referred 
to  it  as  “the  agreement”)  the 
ITU  members  will  get  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $8  a  week — $5  less 
than  the  demands  held  to 
through  more  than  five  months 
of  negotiation. 

Announcement  of  the  “offer” 
and  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
submitted  to  the  membership 
for  action  was  made  jointly  by 
Peyton  R.  Evans,  executive 
secretary  of  Washington  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  James 

J.  O'Connor,  president  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Typographical  Union. 

The  increase  will  be  retroact¬ 
ive  to  Nov.  12,  1947,  the  day 
on  which  the  printers  began 
working  without  a  contract,  fol¬ 
lowing  expiration  of  one  which 
provided  a  scale  of  $77,  $82,  and 
$87  for  the  three  shifts. 

By  agreement  between  them, 
neither  Evans  nor  O'Connor 
would  say  whether  the  settle¬ 
ment  involves  a  written  con¬ 
tract. 

Union  members  said  they  un¬ 
derstand  the  scale  committee  is 
recommending  acceptance  of  the 
wage  provision,  leaving  the 
question  of  contract  or  “condi¬ 
tions”  open  for  continuous  nego¬ 
tiation. 

It  was  pointed  out.  however, 
that  the  publishers  had  made  the 
retroactive  pay  offer  conditional 
upon  submission  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  contract  within  60  days  of 
the  date  of  expiration  of  the 
former  contract.  That  deadline 
falls  exactly  upon  the  local’s 
meeting  date. 


Congressmen 

continued  from  page  7 


ding”  the  making  of  duplicate 
advertising  materials  not  used 
and  not  intended  to  be  used. 

Sinsheimer  pointed  out  to 
Leff  that  the  new  partial  bill  is 
"a  more  definite  and  certain 
complaint”: 

Bill  of  Particulars 

Naming  the  newspaper  em¬ 
ployers  allegedly  required  by 
the  ITU  to  “discriminate  against 
employes  by  imposing  conditions 
of  employment  ( which  would 
insure  a  closed  shop)  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  time  and  date  when  such 
offenses  occurred. 

Giving  “general  substance”  of 
contract  clause  by  which  such 
discrimination  is  alleged  to  have 
been  attempted. 

Naming  of  employers  alleg¬ 
edly  required  to  hire  only  fore¬ 
men  who  belong  to  the  ITU. 

Citing  instances  in  which  em¬ 
ployes  may  be  entitled  to  back¬ 
pay  or  other  relief  because  they 
have  been  denied  a  job  or  fired 
for  not  belonging  to  the  ITU. 

Naming  companies  with  which 
the  ITU  or  its  locals  refused  to 
bargain  collectively. 

Elisha  Hanson  appeared  as  at¬ 
torney  for  ANPA:  'Thurman  Ar¬ 
nold.  former  U.  S.  assistant  at¬ 
torney-general  for  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Gerard  Reill.v,  former 
NLRB  member,  for  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  of  America.  Inc. 

Gerhard  Van  Arkel,  ITU  at¬ 
torney.  after  reading  the  bill 
protestec^to  Neff  the  publishers 
were  not  named  and  asked  that 
the  government  establish  “that 
an  appropriate  unit”  include  all 
publishers  involved  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Because  of  this  omission. 
Van  Arkel  declared.  “Mr.  Sins- 
heimer  is  unable  at  this  late 
date  to  say  whether  refusal  (to 
sign  a  contract)  is  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  or  the  union.” 

Dale  First  Witness 

First  witness  was  George  N. 
Dale,  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
Special  Standing  Committee, 
who  testified  ANPA  and  ITU 
officers  could  not  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  bargaining  policy 
since  enactment  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law. 

Introducing  correspondence 
received  from  Randolph,  Dale 
pointed  out  that  Randolph 
tacitly  agreed  that  ANPA  had 
authority  to  act  for  its  members. 
One  of  Randolph’s  letters  of¬ 
fered  ANPA  what  since  is 
known  as  the  Form  P-6-A  con¬ 
tract,  including  a  closed  shop 
and  other  provisions  denied  by 
the  law.  It  also  carried  the  60- 
day  cancellation  clause. 

Dale  read  a  letter  from  Ran¬ 
dolph  dated  Sept.  10,  1947  which 
declared:  “The  course  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  ITU  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  recent  convention, 
and  that  course  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed.” 

Arnold  asked  Dale  regarding 
this  paragraph  of  the  letter  if 
there  has  been  “any  deviation 
from  that  pronouncement  during 
the  entire  negotiations.”  Dale 
said  there  had  not  been. 

Van  Arkel  questioned  Dale 
about  technical  processes  of 
newspaper  production.  Frequent 
objections  by  Sinsheimer  and 


Arnold  on  the  ground  Dale  was 
not  a  technical  expert  were 
overruled  by  Examiner  Leff. 

Dale  said  ANPA  had  not 
found  in  ITU  proposals  any 
basis  by  which  ANPA  could 
work  out  an  agreement. 

Van  Arkel  asked  Dale  to  tell 
how  hiring  of  new  printers  has 
been  handled  generally.  Dale 
saying  that  when  a  union  con¬ 
tract  exists  publishers  hire 
union  men  with  shop  foremen 
doing  the  actual  hiring.  Van 
Arkel  pointed  out  foremen  tra¬ 
ditionally  are  union  men,  then 
asked  how  about  discharge  of 
union  employes.  Dale  said  that 
was  handled  through  locally  ne¬ 
gotiated  office  rules. 

Van  Arkel  also  queried  Dale 
as  to  the  reproduction  clause  in 
contracts  then  asked  him  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  technical  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  local  and  national  ads 
is  effected. 

■ 

T-H  Law  Test 
Sought  by  Ads 

Hartford,  Conn. — For  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  within  five  nrionths, 
the  Connecticut  Federation  of 
Labor  invited  prosecution  under 
the  Taft  Hartley  Act  this  week 
by  taking  quarter-page  adver¬ 
tisements  in  newspapers  and 
two  15-minute  broadcasts  over 
a  statewide  network. 

The  ads  and  radio  time  were 
used  to  call  for  a  rejection  of 
Senator  Robert  A.  'Taft’s  bid 
for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination.  These  moves  were 
made  by  the  Connecticut  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor  in  the  hope  that 
this  organization  would  be  se¬ 
lected  for  prosecution  in  order 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Act’s  restrictions  on  political 
contributions,  according ,  to  the 
labor  organization’s  spokesman. 
The  Taft  Hartley  Act  forbids  ex¬ 
penditures  of  union  funds,  as 
well  as  contributions  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  primary  elections,  cau¬ 
cuses,  and  national  elections. 

Last  August  the  Connecticut 
Federation  took  similar  action, 
and  Adrian  Maher,  United 
States  Attorney  for  Connecti¬ 
cut,  forwarded  the  facts  to 
Washington. 

Ruling  Is  Awaited 
On  Storch  Campaign 
PHILADELPHIA  —  An  Allen¬ 
town  newspaperman’s  unsuc¬ 
cessful  campaign  for  election  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
is  likely  to  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  question  of 
how  far  organized  labor  may  go 
in  the  elections  of  1948  without 
violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

The  FBI,  after  several  months 
of  investigation,  is  now  reported 
ready  to  submit  information 
concerning  the  alleged  interven¬ 
tion  of  organized  labor  in  the 
1947  Bucks-Lehigh  Congression¬ 
al  campaign  which  Franklin  H. 
Lichtenwalter,  Republican,  won 
over  Philip  H.  Storch,  Democrat. 
The  campaign  was  fought  on 
one  issue,  the  new  Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Storch,  long  active  with  Allen¬ 
town  newspapers,  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  for  years  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  (CIO). 
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New  N.  Y.  Guild  Heads 
Face  Fight  for  Control 


new  officers  of  the  Newspaper 

Guild  of  New  York  have 
moved  into  the  local’s  new  quar¬ 
ters  and  reestablished  contract 
negotiations  with  four  major 
newspapers  and  some  smaller 
publications. 

Any  further  moves,  either  in 
guild  matters  or  in  the  direction 
of  implementing  their  anti-com¬ 
munist  election  platform,  await 
selection  of  a  new  executive 
board  on  Jan.  14 — by  the  same 
Representative  Assembly  that 
nominated  the  defeated  adminis¬ 
tration  candidates. 

In  one  instance,  however,  the 
new  executive  vicepresident, 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  who  re¬ 
places  John  F.  Ryan,  put  the 
new  leadership  on  record. 
While  the  defeated  president, 
John  T.  McManus,  attended  the 
state  CIO  executive  board  in 
his  hangover  capacity  as  board 
member  and  voted  the  whole 
New  York  guild  membership  to 
favor  Henry  A.  Wallace’s  third 
party  candidacy  for  President 
and  to  oppose  the  Marshall  Plan, 
Murphy  sent  a  wire  in  the  name 
of  the  new  officers  supporting 
CIO  opposition  to  the  Wallace 
candidacy  and  assuring  the 
board  that  if  the  New  York  of¬ 
ficers  took  any  stand  on  the 
Marshall  Plan,  they  would  fa¬ 
vor  it. 

The  new  officers  have  not 
signed  non  communist  affidavits 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
Murphy  replied  to  an  E&P 
query. 

•‘We  wouldn’t  go  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
as  far  as  any  existing  cases  are 
concerned,”  he  declared.  "We 
wouldn't  set  any  precedent  by 
going  before  NLRB.  NLRB  has 
to  interpret  the  wording  and 
meaning  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  we  consider  to  be  against 
us.  And  we  don’t  have  to  prove 
that  we’re  non-communist.” 

The  guild  attitude  could 
change,  he  said,  if  NLRB  should 
later  “indicate  that  it  was  not 
out  to  destroy  what  has  been.” 

The  New  York  guild  is  ne¬ 
gotiating  wage  reopenings  at 
the  Times,  Herald  Tribune  and 
News  and  a  complete  contract 
with  the  World-Telegram,  he 
said,  with  particular  emphasis 
at  the  latter  on  job  security  and 
a  reduced  work  week,  as  well 
as  raises. 

Five  years  a  guild  organizer 
and  officer  since  he  left  the 
Times,  Murphy  has  been  a  quiet 
but  active  figure  at  guild  head¬ 
quarters.  His  campaign  was 
planned  for  the  psychological 
time  when  he  believed  the  local 
ready  to  throw  out  leadership 
that  had  frequently  been  char¬ 
acterized  as  communist,  and  his 
calculation  of  the  results  two 
weeks  before  the  election  took 
place  was  very  close  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  vote  totals. 

_  “We  will  not  settle  for  an 
inadequate  sum  for  the  sake  of 
grabbing  a  few  dollars,”  Mur¬ 
phy  said  earnestly,  but  with  no 
dramatics.  “At  this  time  I  think 
uie  units  will  support  me.” 

editor  <S  PUBLIS  her  fc 


Mlurphy  was  at  new  guild 
headquarters,  133  West  44th 
Street,  in  the  comfortable  office 
that  would  have  been  Ryan’s. 

While  a  possible  struggle  for 
the  behind  the  scenes  direction 
of  the  guild  loomed  at  the  RA 
meeting  next  week  to  elect  a 
board,  the  degree  of  the  new  of¬ 
ficers’  victory  in  the  popular 
voting  and  the  breakdown  by 
units  Wcis  announced  after  the 
Jan.  5  meeting  of  the  election 
board.  The  vote  by  units,  for 
the  two  top  officers,  except  for 
less  than  a  dozen  mail  votes  re¬ 
ceived  late,  follows: 
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VICE-PBES. 
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Acme  . 

6 

79 

3 

82 

.Xmsterdam  News.  . . . 

31 

10 

26 

13 

American  Weekly . 

15 

51 

13 

53 

.Associated  Press . 

112 

103 

104 

110 

Aufbau . 

8 

12 

5 

14 

Billboard . 

II 

10 

12 

9 

Bronx  Home  News  . . 

18 

126 

20 

126 

Brooklyn  Eaitlc . 

129 

136 

125 

142 

Commonweal  . 

6 

6 

Editorial  Publications. 

67 

ti 

1)5 

6 

Herald  Tribune . 

78 

296 

84 

290 

Hunearian  Journal .  . . 

12 

12 

11  ProCTesso  . 

s 

15 

6 

17 

In  Fact . 

10 

10 

Int’l  News  Photos  . 

25 

30 

25 

30 

Int’l  News  Service _ 

9 

11 

6 

15 

Jewish  Forward . 

26 

26 

Jewish  Day . 

27 

1 

27 

1 

Jewish  Journal . 

52 

4 

52 

4 

Jewish  Tel.  .Aiiency  . . . 

30 

30 

Journal  American ... 

70 

394 

63 

399 

Labor  IVss  . 

74 

14 

73 

14 

L.  I.  Press  . 

19 

5 

17 

7 

L.  I.  Star . 

5 

2 

5 

2 

Look  Magazine . 

21 

10 

20 

11 

.Mirror. . . . 

180 

102 

174 

108 

Military  Service . 

9 

S 

1 

-Morninc  Freiheit . 

37 

37 

MorniuK  Teletrraph. . 

18 

32 

16 

34 

Nation . 

7 

0 

7 

6 

News . 

170 

491 

167 

494 

New  Masses . 

16 

16 

Newsweek . 

118 

28 

112 

32 

Overseas  News  .Agency 

14 

14 

Parade . 

7 

2 

8 

i 

P.M . 

130 

22 

125 

35 

Peoples  Voice . 

17 

5 

14 

8 

Post . 

102 

135 

84 

154 

Rexistered . 

81 

17 

80 

18 

Salute . 

8 

8 

Scholastic . 

5 

19 

4 

20 

Staats  Herold . 

12 

15 

11 

15 

Standanl  &  Poor’s.. . . 

12 

204 

11 

20 

Tide . 

4 

5 

4 

5 

516 

256 

510 

260 

Time,  Inc . 

193 

171 

179 

183 

I'nited  Press . 

30 

60 

28 

60 

Daily  Worker . 

63 

63 

World  Telexram . 

129 

136 

133 

m 

Misc.  .Mail . 

26 

15 

22 

17 

TOTAL . 2 

,750 

3,068 

2.638 

3,161 

Shulton  Campaign 

Large  -  space  advertisements, 
featuring  a  special  Desert  Flow¬ 
er  promotion  for  March,  have 
been  placed  in  113  newspapers 
of  100  cities  servicing  America’s 
major  markets,  by  Shulton,  Inc., 
creators  of  Desert  Flower  per¬ 
fume  line,  as  well  as  Early 
American  Old  Spice  and  Friend¬ 
ship’s  Garden  Toiletries.  Wesley 
Associates  is  the  agency. 

■ 

Hutchings  in  Chelsea 

Chelsea.  Mass. — Glendon  M. 
Hutchings  has  joined  the  me¬ 
chanical  force  of  the  Chelsea 
Evening  Record  as  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent.  He  will  have 
charge  of  all  machinery  and 
supervise  production. 

)r  January  10,  1948 


MORE  &  BIGGER  Gifts  in  1948 


7o 

College 

Hospital 

Agencies 

Religion 

Institutions 

Training  Leaders 

Internolianal 

Good  Will 

Education  & 

Stewordship 


TO  IMPROVE 
THIS  PICTURE 

SIX- YEAR 
PLANNING 

Begins  at 

National 

Stewardship 

Institute 

Annual 

Meeting 

Jan.  28th 


Suggestions 
and  Attendance 
cordially 
INVITED 


For  details  or 
findings;  write 
National 
Stewardship 
1  nstitute 
60  E.  42nd  St. 
New  York  17 


YEAR 

%  of 

1939« 

Gifts 

Consumer's 
$  Value  on 
Basic  1939 

Value  of  Gift 
in  Commodities 
on  Basic  Year 

Fluctuation  % 
on  Basic  Year 
1939 

1941 

98.52 

.95 

.936 

—6.4 

1942 

108.33 

.85 

.9208 

—7.9 

1943 

115.66 

.81 

.93684 

—6.3 

1944 

122.1 

.79 

.96459 

—3.5 

1945 

118.39 

.77 

.9116 

—8.9 

1946 

140.65 

.71 

.998665 

—  .14 

1947 

154.01 

.60  (eil.)** 

.92406 

—7.59 

yHirby'y^^r  "*"''**"  fluctuations  in  vroups,  and  totals  of  members,  on  basis  of  p«r  capiu  avaran 
**"UDit«<i  States  News”  Jan.  2,  ’4S  pp  24-26. 


"I  submit  to  my  jellow  citizens  that  we  cannot  hope  to  be 
worthy  oj  the  continued  blessing  of  Providence  if  our  pros¬ 
perity  is  used  selfishly  for  our  own  personal  gratification 
without  a  more  appropriate  increase  in  the  voluntary,  sys¬ 
tematic  support  of  those  religious,  educational  and  character 
building  agencies  and  institutions  upon  which  the  integrity  of 
the  Nation  is  based. "  President  Truman 


This  space  and  advertising  copy  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  James 
W.  Brown  Jr.,  President,  os  a  contribution 
toward  the  enlistment  oi  every  citixen  in 
the  better  financial  support  of  religious, 
educational,  character-building  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  institutions  upon  which  the  future 
welfare  of  our  nation  ond  the  enduring 


Peace  of  the  world  depend. 

Mots  or  electros  (2  or  3  cohrmn)  ond 
other  graphic  charts,  challenging  stotistks 
and  helpful  information  may  be  secured 
from  the  National  Stewardship  Institute  of 
THE  GOIDEN  RULE  FOUNDATION^  Un- 
coln  Building,  60  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17,  New  York. 
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SWEATERS,  All  Wool.  Here’s  the  campus 
favorite,  soft-as-a-seabreeze  all  wool  cardigan 

sweaters.  Finely  knit,  in  all  the  ter-  2.98 

rific  new  Fall  shades.  Sizes  3^  to  JfO.  ^ 


PAJAMAS  were  2.50-4.00  .  1.95 
robes  .  .  .  were  7.50  -  9.98  .  5.85 


Olh<*r  Inli^rl  vpo 

.%l«del  (  '...a  (<iii|:le-(ii8tril*uti>r  niucliinf  ile- 
signed  for  siraiglit-iiiatter  speed.  Fewer  p.irl.. 
and  simplified  eoiislriietioii  as.siire  eontimious 
troulile-free  serxiee  xear  after  year.  Axailuhle 
in  one  to  four-magaitine  motiels,  with  or  with¬ 
out  side  magazines. 

JHodel  ii  .>11  x«*p...the  “triple-service"’  Inter¬ 
type. ..especially  huilt  for  headsetting,  display 
ads  and  even  classified.  It  is  a  wide-range  dis¬ 
play  machine  and  a  fast  straight-matter  machine 
all  in  one.  Kquipped  with  72  and  90-chaimel 
main  magazines  in  any  comhinatiim  to  meet 
your  specific  requirements. 

SET  IN  INTEUTV.E  lOOONI  FAMIIV 


Tlii‘  >lodol  F  Intertxpe  is 
axailalde  in  models  for  two 
or  four  9l)-rhannel  magazines, 
without  side  magazines,  or 
with  txxo  or  four  31-channel 
side  magazines.  W  rile  for  the 
As.m  Model  F  Booklet. 


Equipment  Beeiew  Section 


Higgins  Oflers  'Packaged'  Plant; 

First  Being  Instatied  for  Small  Daily 

By  Jerry  Walker 


GE's  new  press  for  the  "electronic  newspeper.” 


refinements  in  the  Perry- 
Higgins  process  of  ‘‘cold  tSTJe” 
printing  which  make  it  more 
feasible  for  small-size  dailies 
were  disclosed  this  week  by 
William  J.  Higgins  after  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  formation  of 
William  J.  Higgins  Corp.  which 
offers  "revolutionary  packaged 
printing  p  ants.” 

Since  he  is  no  longer  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  John  H.  Perry 
Newspapers,  Higgins  now  ap¬ 
plies  the  name  ‘‘Higgins  Proc¬ 
ess”  to  the  method  of  printing 
•which  he  developed  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  five  Perry  weeklies 
at  Ocala,  Fla. 

7’/z  Point  Typofoeo 
Utilizing  a  combination  of 
proven  methods  in  photo¬ 
engraving,  typewriter  composi¬ 
tion  and  lightweight  magnesium 
press  plates,  Higgins  said,  the 
new  ‘‘Higgins  Process”  in  com¬ 
plete  plant  unit  form  outmodes 
expensive  typesetting  and 
stereotyping  equipment. 

The  most  recent  development 
which  he  offers  in  the  new 
"package,”  Higgins  related,  is 
7V&  and  8-point  typefaces  on  the 
justifying  typewriters.  This 
permits  reproduction  of  all  copy 
in  same  size  as  the  original.  Up 
to  now,  best  resu  ts  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  have  been  obtained  by  com¬ 
posing  in  12-point  type  and  larg¬ 
er  and  reducing  to  requir^ 
page  size. 

Same-size  reproduction,  Hig¬ 
gins  said,  means  a  further  re¬ 
duction  in  time  consumed  in 
making  plates.  Other  cuts  in 
the  time  and  cost  factors  have 
been  evolved,  he  said,  but  the 
knowledge  of  these  is  his  mar¬ 
ketable  product.  They  are 
largely  matters  of  industrial  en¬ 
gineering  and  techniques  which 
have  been  developed  from  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  “cold  type”  proc 
ess. 

Pilot  P'ant  In  Pa. 

A  pilot  plant  for  a  small  daily 
is  under  way  in  Pennsylvania. 
Higgins  reported.  At  the  same 
time  he  announced  that  a  group 
of  newspaper  publishers  is  as¬ 
sociated  w'ith  the  new  Higgins 
c^pany  which  has  opened  an 
office  at  295  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Recurring  ill¬ 
ness  in^  the  South  was  a  major 
factor  in  his  withdrawal  from 
the  Florida  tieup  with  Farwell 
Perry  and  John  H.  Perry.  Jr., 
he  explained. 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  experts 
have  been  working  closely  with 
Higgins  on  the  engraving  phases 
of  the  process  and  preparations 
have  been  made  for  large-scale 
prMuction  of  magnesium  plates. 
_  Due  to  the  fine  etching  and 
mking  qualities  of  magnesium 
niggins  said,  it  has  been  found 


possible  to  eliminate  all  rout¬ 
ing  on  the  finished  plate. 

"We  have  also  learned,”  he 
said,  "that  we  can  get  excellent 
printing  results  from  a  depth 
of  only  .0012,  instead  of  going 
as  deep  as  is  necessary  on 
zinc.” 

He  also  disclosed  that  a  test 
has  been  made  on  a  superspeed 
press  to  determine  the  adhesive 
strength  of  scotch  tape  which 
is  used  to  hold  the  magnesium 
plate  on  the  base  plate  which 
lock's  to  the  press  cylinder. 

"We  ran  at  75,000  an  hour,” 
he  said,  "and  the  plates  held 
tight.  We  needed  a  chisel  to 
pry  them  loose  from  the  base 
plates.” 

For  Dalllot  Under  50,000 

Higgins  admitted,  however, 
that  he  is  not  aiming  his  pack¬ 
aged  plant  at  the  oig  dailies 
right  now.  His  primary  mar¬ 
ket,  he  said,  lies  in  the  70%  of 
newspapers  with  less  than  50,- 
000  circulation. 

The  “problem”  of  turning  out 
duplicate  plates  for  large  runs 
can  be  solved  very  easily  by 
adaptation  of  industrial  engi¬ 
neering  principles  in  the  produc 
tion  room,  Higgins  asserted.  By 
full  utilization  of  manpower  and 
machines,  he  illustrated,  plates 
can  be  turned  out  as  speedily  as 
mats  can  be  rolled  and  plates 
cast  in  the  stereo  process. 

Basic  in  the  Higgins  Process 
package  is  a  straightline  pro¬ 
duction  layout  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  plant.  The  line  starts  with 
the  editorial  department,  where 
a  copy  control  man  works  next 
to  the  justifying  typewriter  bat¬ 
tery.  Makeup  tables  come  next, 
then  the  engraving  department, 
where  camera,  printer,  etcher, 
powderer,  cutter  and  roller  are 
all  in  order. 

“One  so-called  secret  of  the 
process,”  Higgins  declared,  ‘‘is 
that  each  step  is  manned  sep¬ 
arately.  It  is  possible  to  break 
down  some  of  the  operations 
still  further  to  achieve  greater 
speed.” 

All  Standard  Equipment 

All  standard  equipment  is 
used.  Higgins  related,  but  he 
cautioned  publishers  against 
‘‘rushing  out  now  and  buying 
engraving  plants.”  His  service, 
he  said,  includes  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  certain  types  of 
equipment. 

The  paste  up  of  page  layouts 
has  been  speeded  up,  he  dis¬ 
closed.  by  development  of  a 
system  of  sectionalizing  the 
work.  Part  of  the  page  with 
advertising,  for  instance,  can  be 
made  up  separately  from  the 
part  with  editorial  content,  then 
assemb.ed  either  by  taping  to¬ 
gether  or  arrangement  under 
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the  glass  on  the  engraver’s 
camera. 

While  all  of  the  functions  in 
the  process  can  be  performed 
by  workers  after  brief  periods 
of  training,  they  do  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  hiring  of  skilled  men, 
Higgins  said. 

Higgins  was  an  industrial  en¬ 
gineer  at  the  Consolidated  Vul- 
tee  plant  in  California  during 
the  war  and  his  ideas  for 
streamlining  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  have  been  based  largely  on 
experience  in  the  big  factory. 

His  first  contact  with  news¬ 
paper  production  came  when 
Nelson  Poynter  invited  him  to 
look  over  the  St.  Petersburg 
( Fla.  )  Times  operation  during  a 
printers’  strike  three  years  ago. 

"After  my  first  exploration  of 
the  plant.”  Higgins  related  this 
week,  “I  decid^  the  first  proc¬ 
ess  to  be  eliminated  was  stereo 
typing  because  it  merely  dupli 
cates  production.  That  led  me 
to  concentrate  on  the  engraving 
room  where  I  discovered  that 
zinc,  which  is  not  only  heavy 
but  resistant  to  corrosion,  was 
the  primary  metal. 

‘‘We  had  learned  in  the  air 
plane  factory  that  magnesium 
was  an  easier  metal  to  work 
with,  so  I  turned  to  that  in  the 
engraving  process.  It’s  much 
lighter  than  zinc,  more  easily 
etched,  and  can  be  shaped  on  a 
simple  roller.” 

On  the  basis  of  experience  to 
date.  Higgins  said  he  is  prepared 
to  make  a  few  suggestions  to 
the  editorial  department  as  to 
makeup  which  can  result  in  sav 
ings  of  time  in  production  and 
improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  paper.  The  aim  is  to  con¬ 
trol  distribution  of  white  space 
on  the  plate  and  eliminate  need 
for  routing. 

“It  can  also  be  seen  very 
easily,”  he  commented,  “that 
setting  up  in  two-column  width 
cuts  in  half  the  time  consumed 
if  copy  is  justified  for  single 
column  measure.” 

He  also  reported  that  there  is 
now  available  a  much  greater 
variety  of  typefaces  for  heads 
and  advertising  copy. 


6  E  Turning  Out 
'Fax'  Equipment 

General  Electric  Co.  shipped 
its  first  “electronic  newspaper” 
equipment  recently  to  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  It  trans¬ 
mits  words  and  pictures  through 
the  air  on  FM  radio  waves  and 
prints  these  items  on  paper  com¬ 
ing  from  receivers  which  may 
be  installed  in  the  home,  office 
or  other  place  of  business. 

Built  at  the  company’s  new 
Electronics  Park  headquarters 
at  Syracuse,  the  facsimile  station 
apparatus  and  a  few  receivers 
were  included  in  the  first  ship¬ 
ment.  Shipments  to  other  news¬ 
papers  are  scheduled  over  the 
next  three  months. 

Program  for  Executives 

The  Miami  Herald  is  one  of 
several  newspapers  having  FM 
stations  which  will  use  the  new 
G-E  built  equipment  for  fac 
simile  programming  experi¬ 
ments. 

Plans  are  being  made  to 
broadcast  stock  market  reports, 
news  and  other  items  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  business  firms  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  initial  experi 
ments.  These  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  pictures,  will  be  printed  in 
the  homes  and  offices  of  these 
executives. 

Other  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  stations  soon  to  get  similar 
equipment  from  General  Elec¬ 
tric  are:  WDRC,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  WSB,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
WBAL  FM,  Baltimore;  Akron. 
Ohio,  Beacon  Journal;  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times;  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard  Times; 
WCBS  FM.  New  York;  and  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer-WFIL;  New 
York  Times-WQXR;  WOR,  New 
York:  and  the  Totonto  Globe 
and  Mail. 

G.  E.  and  Radio  Inventions, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  have  col¬ 
laborated  in  the  design  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  equipment  for 
these  customers. 
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Perry  Devises  Hoist 
To  Handle  Newsprint 


Holster  with  horizontal  swings  and  a  lift  to  10  feet  makes  double  decking 
rolls  of  newsprint  an  easy  operation  for  the  Capital  Journal  at  Salem,  Ore. 
Frank  Perry,  mechanical  superintendent  (left),  explains  hoist  operations  to 
Robert  J.  Jones,  assistant  publisher. 


SALEM,  Ore. — Workmen  in  the 

Salem  Capital  Journal  press¬ 
room  were  double-decking  1,000- 
pound  rolls  of  newsprint  the 
other  day  and  having  fun  doing 
it — thanks  to  their  boss,  Frank 
Perry. 

They  were  using,  for  the  first 
time.  Perry’s  newest  invention — 
a  hoister  especially  constructed 
for  stacking  rolls  of  newsprint. 

The  versatile  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  who  also  has  in¬ 
vented  a  static  arrester  for  high 
speed  presses  and  a  gadget  to 
permit  direct  printing  from  en¬ 
gravings  on  stereotype  plates, 
hasn't  found  a  name  for  his  latest 
brainchild  but  he  has  applied 
for  a  patent  on  it. 

The  machine  is  similar  to 
those  now  being  used  in  ware¬ 
houses  for  stacking  boxes  and 
other  articles  but  smaller  and 
more  adaptable  for  the  job  for 
which  it  was  designed.  It  con¬ 
sists  primarily  of  a  heavy  metal 
platform,  three  feet  wide  and 
five  feet  long,  on  wheels  with  a 
vertical  hydraulic  lift  shaft  ex¬ 
tending  above  the  front  axle.  A 

Chicago  Firm  Wiii 
Buiid  Type-O-Writer 

CHICAGO— James  H.  Kellogg. 

president  of  Kellogg  Switch¬ 
board  &  Supply  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  agreement  has 
been  concluded  with  Hervey 
Lees  of  Glendale.  Calif.,  where¬ 
by  the  Kellogg  company  will 
manufacture  and  sell  the  Type 
O  Writer. 

The  Type-O-Writer  has  stan¬ 
dard  typewriter  keyboard  and  is 
designed  for  attaching  to  the 
Linotype.  Intertype  and  other 
standard  typesetting  machines 
without  disturbing  the  machine 
keyboard.  The  Type-O-Writer 
permits  the  free  and  easy  use  of 
both  hands  across  the  entire 
keyboard,  the  corresponding 
keys  on  the  typesetting  machine 
being  operated  by  electric  sole¬ 
noids.  The  Type-O-Writer  key¬ 
board  has  only  45  keys  as  com¬ 
pared  with  90  keys  on  the  Lino¬ 
type  machine. 

Weighing  only  25V&  pounds, 
the  Type-O-Writer  can  be  moved 
quickly  from  one  machine  to  an¬ 
other.  A  series  of  three  lights 
above  the  keyboard  include  a 
white  light  that  indicates  when 
lower  case  is  being  set.  a  green 
light  for  caps  and  a  red  light 
for  small  caps. 

The  Kellogg  Switchboard  & 
Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  manufac¬ 
tures  telephones  and  switch 
boards  for  the  nation’s  indepen¬ 
dent  telephone  industry. 

New  Culler  Installed 

The  Yuma  (Arizona)  Daily 
Sun  job  shop  has  installed  a 
new  34Vfe  inch  Chandler  and 
Price  Craftsman  power  cutter. 
The  new  cutter  replaces  a  30V6 
inch  hand  cutter. 


two-armed  carriage  which  moves 
up  and  down  the  shaft  extends 
from  the  shaft. 

The  two  arms  of  the  carriage 
are  pushed  under  a  roll  of 
paper  ■  the  carriage  and  paper 
are  lifted  up  the  shaft  to  the  de¬ 
sired  height  where  an  automatic 
kicker  knocks  the  roll  off  the 
carriage  and  onto  the  stack. 

The  outstanding  feature  of 
Perry’s  invention  is  a  device 
that  permits  the  carriage  to 
make  a  quarter  turn  either  to 
the  right  or  left  while  suspended 
with  a  roll  of  paper.  The  hoister 
is  powered  by  a  half-horse- 
power  electric  motor.  An  auto¬ 
matic  reel,  also  Perry’s  inven¬ 
tion.  keeps  the  electric  cord, 
which  can  be  plugged  into  an 
ordinary  socket,  taut  at  all  times, 
consequently  off  the  floor. 

The  carriage  can  be  raised  10 
feet,  high  enough  to  stack  news¬ 
print  rolls  three  high.  The  ma¬ 
chine  can  lift  3.800  pounds. 
Perry  said.  The  operator  pushes 
the  hoister  from  behind.  Perry 
said  it  cost  him  $1,100  to  build 
the  first  model. 

Magnesium  Engraving 
Experiment  Made 

SACRAMENTO.  Calif.— Experi¬ 
mental  use  of  magnesium  al¬ 
loy  photoengravings  is  being 
conducted  for  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  by  Bee  Engraving  here. 

Preliminary  experiments  have 
resulted  in  exceptionally  clear 
and  sharp  engravings.  Magne¬ 
sium  has  been  found  of  special 
advantage  in  turning  out  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  mats,  as  it  becomes 
harder  with  repeated  pressure 
and  tests  elsewhere  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  2.000  mats  being  pro¬ 
duced  without  apparent  wear. 

Francis  Hilton.  Bee  Engraving 
manager,  points  out  that  mag¬ 
nesium  etches  twice  as  fast  as 
zinc,  is  easier  to  handle  because 
of  the  weight  differential,  has  a 
virtually  perfect  plane  surface 
with  variation  of  less  than  .0001 
of  an  inch,  and  is  better  adapted 
in  reproducing  highlight  areas. 

He  points  out  that  weight  is 
important  in  engraving  work,  as 
18  by  36  inches  of  standard  16 
gauge  zinc  weighs  11  pounds 
against  2.6  pounds  for  the  same 
size  of  magnesium  plate. 

New  Engraving  Plant 

Coos  Bay  ( Ore. )  Times  re¬ 
cently  completed  installation  of 
a  new  photoengraving  plant. 
Charles  E.  Wells,  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri,  is 
operating  plant  and  darkroom. 

New  Type  in  Use 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  has  adopted  a  new  body 
type  which  is  larger  and  clearer. 
’The  new  type  has  an  eight-point 
face  on  an  eight-point  body. 


Goss  Press  Units 
Shipped  Inlad 

WHERE  local  conditions  permit, 

many  new  Goss  Press  units 
are  being  shipped  intact.  This 
method  has  proved  to  be  eco¬ 
nomically  important,  according 
to  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Co., 
Chicago,  because  it  reduces  the 
time  required  for  erection  and 
maintenance. 

Special  precautions  are  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  each  press 
for  shipment  to  prevent  any 
damage  en  route.  After  the  as¬ 
sembled  press  is  tested,  each 
unit  and  folder  is  detached  from 
the  press  intact  and  mounted  on 
heavy  skids.  All  working  parts 
are  covered  with  a  film  of  anti¬ 
rust  solution  to  protect  them 
from  the  weather.  These  units 
and  folders  are  then  placed  on  a 
fiat  car  or  gondola  where  they 
are  secured  with  heavy  wooden 
blocks  and  anchored  to  the  car 
floor.  The  entire  shipment  is 
covered  with  waterproof  paper 
and  heavy  tarpaulins  as  an  outer 
protection  against  the  weather. 

Each  Goss  Headliner  unit, 
mounted  on  a  skid,  is  shipped 
complete  with  wall  brackets,  in¬ 
cluding  drive  housings,  and 
weighs  24,500  lbs.  without  plate 
and  impression  cylinders.  To 
facilitate  handling,  the  Goss 
Uni-Flow  folder  is  divided  into 
three  major  assemblies  compris¬ 
ing  the  folder  mechanism,  the 
lower  former  assembly  and  the 
top  or  upper  former  assembly. 

Plate  and  impression  cylinders 
are  shipped  separate  in  special 
ly  constructed  boxes  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  damage  dur¬ 
ing  shipment. 

Where  there  are  inadequate 
facilities  within  the  publisher’s 
plant  to  handle  a  complete  unit 
assembly,  the  press  units  are  de 
signed  so  that  they  may  be  dis¬ 


mantled  for  shipment  with  many 
of  the  gears,  brackets,  housings, 
etc.,  mounted  on  the  frames. 
Other  parts  are  designed  as 
“sub-assemblies”  so  that  only 
partial  dis  assembly  is  required 
when  shipping. 

(hi.  Tribune  Begins 
Press  inslaiialicn 

CHICAGO — The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  building  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  recently  started  on  a  site 
just  north  of  the  Tribune  Tower 
and  scheduled  for  completion  in 
the  fall  of  1948,  will  provide  an 
increase  of  33%  in  pressroom 
floor  space  and  permit  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  39  new  Goss  press 
units  with  color  attachments. 

Nine  of  these  new  units  are 
now  being  added  to  a  line  of 
presses  which  will  be  a  city 
block  long  when  the  installation 
is  completed.  An  additional  30 
Goss  Headliner  units,  soon  to  be 
shipped,  will  comprise  a  new 
row  of  presses  a  block  long. 

With  the  installation  of  these 
39  units,  the  Tribune  plant  will 
have  a  total  of  126  Goss  black 
and  white  press  units,  with  ade¬ 
quate  four  color  printing  units 
and  23  double  delivery  folders. 

Beloif  News  Installs 
Engraving  Plant 

The  Beloit  (Wis  )  Daily  News 
has  completed  installation  of  a 
new  engraving  plant  in  a  new 
building  erected  to  house  the 
new  dark  rooms,  photo  studio, 
and  engraving  department.  How¬ 
ard  Bliss,  veteran  of  25  years  in 
commercial  and  newspaper 
work,  heads  the  new  depart¬ 
ment,  with  Jack  Parks,  formerly 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  in  charge 
of  the  photo  department. 
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Automotive  Type  super  heat-treated  Alloy  Steel  High  Speed 
Gearing  automatically  lubricated:  most  powerful  and  strongest 
on  any  press,  and  much  more  efficient  than  any  other  press 
gearing. 

Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Ratio  High  Speed  Folders,  collecting  without 
transferring  of  collected  sections  from  one  set  of  pins  to  another. 

Patented  Automatic  Safety  Gates  on  Folders  completely  pro¬ 
tecting  folders  against  danger  from  folder  chokes. 

Both  "Straight-Unit"  and  "Multi-Unit"  Press  arrangements  arid 
Combinations  of  both,  providing  maximum  versatility. 

In  addition,  the  most  rigid  impression  and  inking  facilitate 
superior  printing. 

All  Scott  Units,  new  and  old,  are  designed  for  easy  conversion 
for  spot  or  multi-color  printing. 

Scott  offers  thoroughly  proven  design.  Many  repeat  orders  at¬ 
test  the  success  of  the  latest  Scott  Presses. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Brush-Moore  Plant 
Contracts  Are  Let 

Contrarti?  have  been  awarded 
by  Brush-Moore  Newspapers. 
Inc.  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  buildinK  for  the  Salem 
fOhio)  News,  one  of  the  eight 
newsnaners  In  the  company’s 
Ohio-Marvland  grouo. 

The  new  plant  will  comprise 
two  floors  of  brick,  steel  and 
concrete  with  the  front  of  In¬ 
diana  limestone.  It  will  be 
erected  within  a  block  of  the 
present  News  building,  occu¬ 
pied  for  more  than  50  years. 
Completion  is  anticipated  within 
a  year.  New  mechanical  facili¬ 
ties.  to  include  two  additional 
Llnotj'pes.  a  16-page  rotary 
press,  stereotype  equipment,  a 
Ludlow  tvpecaster  and  an  Elrod 
material  caster,  are  to  be  part  of 
the  general  rehabilitation  pro 
gram. 

Until  its  inclusion  in  the 
Brush-Moore  group  in  1927,  the 
Salem  News  was  the  personal 
prooerty  of  Louis  H.  Brush, 
chairman  of  the  grouo’s  board 
of  directors.  Mr.  Brush  became 
manager  of  the  paper  in  1894 
and  three  years  later  bought  all 
of  its  outstanding  stock.  His  sec¬ 
ond  purchase  was  the  East  Liv¬ 
erpool  (O.)  Review  in  1901. 

The  two  properties,  together 
with  the  Canton  Repository. 
Steubenville  Herald-Star  and 
Marion  Star,  became  the  original 
papers  of  the  Brush  Moore 
group  in  1927  when  organized 
bv  Mr.  Brush.  Roy  D.  Moore  and 
William  H.  Vodrev.  Sub.sequent- 
ly,  the  Portsmouth  Times.  Iron- 
ton  Tribune  and  Salisbury 
iMd.l  Times  and  two  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  WHBC  in  Canton  and 
WPAY  in  Portsmouth,  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  Brush-Moore. 

Vancouver  Paper 
Gets  4-Unil  Press 

Installation  of  a  four-unit 
Goss  press  has  been  completed 
by  the  Vanrnnt^er  ( B.  C. )  News- 
Herald.  While  the  News-Herald 
volume  of  business  has  been 
steadily  expanding  owing  to  in¬ 
adequate  press  capacity  it  has. 
for  some  time  past,  been  severe 
Iv  restricted  in  this  expansion  as 
the  press  in  use  limits  produc¬ 
tion  to  16  pages. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the 
paper  to  acquire  additional 
press  capacity  and  recently  a 
press  was  discovered  in  storage 
in  Norfolk,  Va.  It  was  imme¬ 
diately  purchased  by  the  News- 
Herald  and  shipped  to  Vancou¬ 
ver  and  has  now  been  erected 
and  put  into  operation. 

With  installation  of  the  new 
press  the  News  Herald  intends 
to  enlarge  immediately  to  a  20 
or  24  page  issue  on  normal  ad¬ 
vertising  days.  It  is  also  ar¬ 
ranging  to  add  a  selection  of 
features  and  to  enlarge  its  news 
coverage  so  as  to  give  Vancou¬ 
ver  a  fully  metropolitan  type 
paper,  according  to  Kenneth 
Drury,  managing  editor. 


Walter  Davit,  in  Dallas  Morning  Newt 
composing  room,  puts  new  device  for 
quick-checking  "style"  into  practice. 


Style  Index  Cards 
Help  Compositors 

With  much  turnover  in  the 
composing  room,  the  new  opera¬ 
tors  have  trouble  in  quickly 
learning  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  style,  especially  as  to  tab¬ 
ulated  matter,  such  as  markets, 
weather,  sports  scores  and 
.schedules,  radio  schedules  and 
other  agate. 

Some  of  them  get  the  style 
book,  hold  it  in  one  hand  while 
trying  to  work  the  keyboard 
with  the  other,  or  put  the  news¬ 
paper  page  on  the  floor  and 
watch  it. 

O.  H.  Beruefly.  proof  reader, 
proposed  an  indexed  card  sys¬ 
tem,  held  by  rings.  This  hangs 
on  the  machine  with  the  actual 
specimen,  printed  from  type 
that  went  into  the  paper.  If 
style  changes,  a  card  is  substi¬ 
tuted.  They  are  being  placed 
on  every  machine. 

Operators  say  this  beats  mem- 
or.v  or  an  unwieldy  style  book. 

This  does  not  supplant  the 
style  book.  It  is  only  for  quick 
reference  on  tabulated  matter 
or  other  diflicult  composition. 

Berueffy  got  $25  for  this  idea 
through  the  News  suggestion 
system. 

Engraving  Plant 

The  North  Lincoln  County 
News  at  Oceanlake,  Ore.,  has 
installed  a  photoengraving  plant- 
G.  G.  Sittser  is  publisher. 


Installation  Feat 
In  Stereo  Depl. 

A1  Rosene.  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Poineer 
Press  believes  something  of  a 
record  was  set  in  the  following 
incident. 

M.  M.  Oppegard.  publisher  of 
the  Grand  Folks  (N.  D. )  Herald, 
phoned  Rosene  on  a  Wednes¬ 
day  that  the  Herald's  stereotype 
pot  had  developed  a  crack,  and 
asked  if  the  Dispatch  and  Pion¬ 
eer  Press  could  in  any  way  help 
out. 

Rosene  had  on  hand  a  3Vfe-ton 
Kemp  metal  pot  ( immersion 
fired),  which  was  planned  for 
installation  in  St.  Paul,  and  sent 
it  and  a  carburetor  by  Dakota 
Transfer  Co.  to  the  Herald.  The 
equipment  arrived  at  the  Herald 
at  10  a  m.  Friday.  Rosene  sent 
machinists  Bob  Kueppers  and 
Ed  Puhlman  from  the  DPP 
ahead  to  take  care  of  prelim¬ 
inary  installation  work. 

Rosene  left  Saturday  night 
and  at  4;  15  a.m.  Sunday  started 
to  install  the  pot.  He  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  mechanics:  Harold 
Ward,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Herald.  J.  A.  Zerkle- 
bach  of  the  Herald,  and  J.  H. 
Richardson,  representative  of 
the  Kemp  Co.  Installation  was 
completed  on  Sunday  and  the 
new  pot  was  heated  to  600  de¬ 
grees  by  6  p.m. 

Every  issue  of  the  Grand 
Forks  Herald  went  through  on 
schedule. 

New  Orleans  Plant 
Remodeled  for  Press 

The  first  floor  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times  Picayune- 
States  building  is  undergoing 
extensive  remodeling  to  make 
way  for  the  new  arch-type,  Hoe 
press  to  be  installed  by  April. 

Peter  Prassinos,  press  room 
superintendent,  said  the  new 
press  will  be  able  to  produce 
55,000,  64-page  newspapers  per 
hour. 

Other  projects  include  the  al¬ 
tering  of  the  present  six-unit 
press  to  an  eight-unit  press,  in¬ 
stallation  of  new  conveyors  and 
paper-changing  machinery. 


Publishing  Done 
At  Remote  Point 

The  first  three  nages  of  the 
a  m.  and  p.m  editions  of  the 
Hutchinson  (Kans.)  News  Her¬ 
ald  were  set  in  the  back  shop  of 
the  Salina  Journal  and  the  rest 
of  the  paper  was  se*  and  made 
into  mats  in  the  News-Herald 
plant  for  four  davs  after  a  press 
motor  burned  out. 

Mats  were  ru.shed  to  Salina 
75  miles  awav  and  the  complete 
editions,  10,000  for  the  p.m.  and 
38.000  a.m.,  were  printed  on  the 
Journal  press. 

E.  Lawson  Mav,  a.m.  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  Stuart  Awbrey. 
renorter,  rushed  to  Salina  and 
edited  and  wrote  the  first  three 
pages,  arriving  at  3  p.m.  Sunday. 
The  press  rolled  at  8  p.m.,  as 
soon  as  mats  from  Hutchinson 
arrived.  Paners  were  rushed 
back  to  Hutchinson  for  mailing 
and  distribution. 

One  operator,  a  make-up  man 
and  three  pre.ssmen  help^  the 
Journal  crew. 

The  Journal,  meantime,  pub¬ 
lished  on  time  and  the  News- 
Herald  met  all  schedules. 

Florida  Newspaper 
Gels  New  Equipment 

The  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News- 
Press  proudly  announced  to  its 
readers  the  addition  of  a  $3,000 
Elrod  machine  recently.  Pre¬ 
viously  column  rules,  dashes, 
borders  and  similar  material 
now  supplied  by  the  new  ma¬ 
chine  had  to  be  purchased 
ready-made,  and  preserved  de¬ 
spite  some  deterioration  with 
each  printing,  until  it  finally 
became  worn  out. 

“The  Elrod  is  the  first  to  be 
delivered  of  several  machines 
which  have  long  been  on  order 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
News-Press  further,”  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said.  “Delivery  of 
a  Linotype,  which  will  be  the 
sixth  typesetting  machine  in  the 
News-Press  composing  room,  is 
expected  in  January,” 
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Publishing  Profits 

from  Planning 

Profits  and  progress  inevitably  result  from  carefully  detailed 
planrinn  and  experienced  engineering,  as  proved  conclusively  by 
our  thirty  years  devoted  to  the  development  of  dividend-earning 
procedures  for  leaders  in  the  publishing  industry. 

Whether  you  need  a  new  plant  or  rehabilitation  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  present  facilities,  our  complete  analysis  and  factual 
report  will  define  your  needs. 
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Booklet 
contains 
many  a 
practical 
tip  for  the 
make-up 
’editor 


of  your  newspaper 


Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  Kodak  Graphic 
Arts  booklet,  “Kodaline  Orthochromatic  Stripping 
Film,”  which  contains  many  examples  of  interesting 
layout  techniques  with  all  illustrations  from  Kodaline 
Ortho  Stripping  Film  negatives.  Tell  your  mechanical 
superintendent  or  engraving  department  foreman  that 
Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film  is  available  from  your 
Kodak  Graphic  Arts  dealer. 


Fresh,  sparkling  page 
\  X make-up  builds  increased 

.  reader  interest  in — and 

'  advertising  response  to — 

?  “  '  your  newspaper’s  pages. 

When  your  engraving 
department  uses  Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film,  make¬ 
up  editors  and  art  directors  have  a  tool  which  permits 
the  widest  possible  layout  flexibility.  Furthermore,  su¬ 
perior  halftone  and  line  reproduction  is  assured.  This 
film,  designed  specifically  for  the  specialized  require¬ 
ments  of  newspaper  cut  making,  has  uniformly  depend¬ 
able  photographic  properties  which  get  the  most  from 
editorial  or  advertising  photographs  and  artwork. 


Graphic  Arts  Division 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 


Rochester  4,  N.'  Y, 


EPUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Low  Cost  Methods 
Are  Seen  at  Hand 

Cost  changes  long  talked 
about  may  be  at  hand,  Lowell 
Jessen,  publisher  of  Turlock 
(Calif.)  Journal,  believes.  On 
the  showing  made  to  date,  he 
favors  photoengraving. 

The  transition  is  readily  made 
and  does  not  involve  learning 
new  processes,  Jessen  explained. 
Costs  of  installation  are  not  pro¬ 
hibitive,  as  essential  equipment 
to  produce  an  eight-page  paper 
may  be  had  for  less  than  the 
$8,000  cost  of  a  mixer-type  line- 
seUlng  machine,  and  operators 
may  be  trained  in  a  week’s 
time,  he  observed. 

‘‘We  have  been  talking  about 
a  printing  revolution.  It  may 
already  be  at  hand."  he  observed 
when  asked  to  amplify  remarks 
made  before  the  California  Press 
Association  convention. 

‘‘As  I  told  the  CPA  meeting, 
economic  conditions  eventually 
will  force  new  methods.  I  won¬ 
der  if  change  is  not  approaching 
faster  than  we  realize." 

Jessen  personally  is  clinging 
to  line-setting  equipment  and 
has  purchased  new  machinery 
recently.  Yet  he  pointed  to 
other  advantages  of  electric 
typewriters  and  photoengraving. 

“Chicago  reports  have  indi¬ 
cated  a  saving  in  composing 
room  costs.  I  imagine  that  per¬ 
fected  operations  would  enable 
a  saving  of  at  least  a  half,  pos¬ 
sibly  two  thirds.  Part  of  this, 
of  course,  would  be  offset  by  the 
higher  cost  of  the  photoengrav¬ 
ing  department." 

Electric  typewriter  production 
is  far  swifter  than  line-setting 
^uipment,  Jessen  declared.  It 
is  accurate,  as  once  corrected 
there  can  be  no  transition  of 
reading  matter  and  headlines  are 
produced  as  quickly  as  by  any 
other  system,  he  observed. 

Equipment  costs  to  produce  an 
eight-page  weekly  by  photoen¬ 
graving  and  electric-typewriter 
processes  of  $8,000  compare  with 
basic  costs  of  around  $40,000  for 
present-type  equipment,  Jessen 
estimated. 

Summer  Courses 
Revived  at  Carnegie 

A  special  program  of  printing 
courses  will  be  offer^  next 
summer  by  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  Printing  De¬ 
partment  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  six-week  session,  which 
will  include  subjects  for  be¬ 
ginners  as  well  as  experienced 
craftsmen  in  the  industry,  will 
mark  the  return  of  summer 
graphic  arts  courses  at  Carne¬ 
gie. 

With  registration  set  for  July 
2  and  3,  the  session  will  run 
from  July  6  through  Aug.  14.  A 
tentative  listing  of  courses  in¬ 
cludes  typography,  machine 
composition,  layout  and  design, 
plant  management,  estimating 
and  cost  finding,  press  work, 
and  photo-lithography. 


Walter  W.  Moray  watches  a  tele- 
typesetter  In  operation  In  San  Angelo, 
Tex.  Punched  tape  operates  the  key¬ 
board. 

Morey  Foresees 
Composing  Change 

Walter  W.  Morey,  developer 
of  the  teletypesetter,  believes 
the  time  will  come  when  a 
news  story  written  in  one  place 
will  be  simultaneously  set  into 
type  in  many  other  cities. 

Thus  news,  like  many  another 
modern  day  product,  would  be 
almost  “untouched  by  human 
hands,”  resulting  in  decreased 
costs  and  increased  speed. 

Morey,  who  retired  last  year 
as  a  director  of  Teletypesetter 
Corporation,  stopped  in  San  An¬ 
gelo.  Tex.  recently  while  en- 
route  to  the  West  Coast.  He 
checked  up  on  teletypesetters  in 
use  on  the  San  Angelo  Standard- 
Times,  one  of  the  first  Texas 
papers  to  install  the  machines. 

Morey  found  the  age  of  65  too 
young  to  stop  work  and  was  en- 
route  to  the  West  Coast  to  .set 
up  a  distributorship  there  for 
the  teletypesetters.  He  said 
nearly  600  of  the  machines  are 
in  use  over  the  world  now,  sev¬ 
eral  on  a  newspaper  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Manila  News  Gels 
New  Goss  Press 

Installation  of  a  new  Goss 
Unitube  press  is  under  way  at 
the  Manila  (P.  I.)  Evening 
News,  published  by  Ramon 
Roces.  Inc.  The  installation  also 
includes  a  full  complement  of 
stereotype  equipment. 

This  four-unit  press  is  floor 
fed  and  is  equipped  with  rever¬ 
sible  printing  couples.  Goss  con¬ 
tinuous  feed  ink  system  and 
tension  place  lockup.  It  will 
print  the  Manila  News’  32-page 
tabloid  Sunday  magazine  sup¬ 
plement  and  eight  and  four-page 
comic  sections  with  full  color  on 
both  sides  of  the  web,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  regular  16-page 
daily  editions. 

The  printing  units  and  folder 
were  shipped  intact  with  special 
precautions  being  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  equipment  from  the 
weather. 


Big  Moving  Job  G.  R.  Steeie  Joins 
Done  in  1 2  Hours  Waller  Mezo  Co. 


Des  Moines  ( la. )  Register  and 
Trib.une  editions  for  Dec.  8  came 
from  the  new  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  building. 

The  enormous  moving  job, 
which  had  to  be  done  quickly, 
was  begun  Sunday  morning.  It 
was  accomplished  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Herman  Fesenmeyer 
and  his  maintenance  staff  and 
included  the  setting  up  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  editorial 
department  with  some  150  staff 
members  in  their  new  quarters. 
The  moving  job  started  at  5 
a.m.  and  was  completed  the 
same  day  at  5  p.m. 

Included  in  the  move  were 
the  general  news  desk,  the  city 
desk,  the  state  news  depart¬ 
ment.  the  sports  department,  the 
photographic  department,  the 
farm  staff,  the  society  depart¬ 
ment.  the  art  department,  the 
editorial  writers  and  the  library. 

Though  still  far  from  com¬ 
pleted.  the  new  location  of  the 
news  department  is  now  open 
for  business  purposes.  'The 
original  plan  called  for  moving 
some  time  after  Jan.  1  but  this 
had  to  be  changed  because  dem¬ 
olition  of  the  old  building  is 
next  on  the  line  of  moves  in 
connection  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  building. 

Much  of  the  new  equipment 
for  the  newsroom  has  not  ar¬ 
rived.  It  is  expected  soon  and 
after  it  arrives  .special  sight¬ 
seeing  tours  will  be  arranged 
for  visitors. 

The  new  quarters  provide 
more  than  20,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  for  the  news  produc¬ 
tion  part  of  the  newspapers. 
They  are  L-shaped,  217  feet  long 
on  the  Eighth  Street  side  and 
134  feet  along  the  north  wall. 
The  north-south  room  is  66  feet 
wide.  In  the  wing  of  the  “L” 
the  research  and  the  promotion 
departments  will  be  housed. 

Building  Acquired 

Harold  Brockman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Platteville 
(Wis. )  Journal,  has  purchased 
the  three-story  Uffleman  build¬ 
ing  which  will  be  converted  into 
a  modern  publishing  plant. 


Ludlow 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avc  Chicaqo  14 


Chicago — George  R.  Steele, 
former  general  sales  manager  of 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.,  has 
entered  into  partnership  with 
Walter  W.  Mezo  in  the  firm  of 
Walter  W.  Mezo  Co.,  brokers 
dealing  in  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  used  presses,  stereotype 
and  composing  room  equipment. 

Steele,  who  was  with  Duplex 
for  22  years,  was  previously 
connected  with  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company.  He  recent¬ 
ly  served  as  sales  consultant  for 
Duplex  Division  of  Goss  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Company,  following 
the  merger  of  the  two  firms. 

Mezo,  who  was  midwestern 
sales  manager  for  Duplex,  pre¬ 
viously  held  executive  positions 
with  Huber  Ink  Co.,  and  several 
commercial  printing  plants. 

Thomas  and  Tucker 
Gel  Memphis  Posis 

A.  Olen  Thomas  has  been 
named  as  foreman  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press  -  Scimitar 
pressroom,  succeeding  George 
( J  iggs )  Rosengren.  Ralph 
Tucker  has  been  promoted  to 
superintendent  of  the  Memphis 
Publishing  Co.  pressroom,  over¬ 
seeing  printing  operations  of 
both  the  Press-Scimitar  and 
Commercial  Appeal.  Tucker 
succeeds  the  late  Charles  T. 
Sullivan.  Rosengren  has  joined 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express  as  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent. 

New  Foremen  Named 

Fred  Humphrey  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Lee  Ell- 
maker,  publisher.  He  takes  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  J.  William  Beck  in  October. 
Humphrey  has  been  an  employe 
of  the  News’  composing  room 
since  1927,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  was  assistant  to  Beck. 

George  Grimes,  publisher  of 
the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Cou¬ 
rier,  has  announced  the  appoint 
ment  of  Melbourne  Harrison  as 
mechanical  superintendent. 
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Which  comes  first? 


"THERE  WAS  MORE  MONEY  being  made  and  more 
money  being  spent.” 

So  said  BUSINESS  WEEK  in  its  “Report  to 
Executives”  on  the  New  England  area.  For  New 
England,  as  you  know,  bounced  back  with  a 
bang  when  the  war  came  along — and  has  been 
busy  as  a  beaver  ever  since. 

There  have  been  industrial  changes — and  they’re 
all  for  the  good.  For  one  thing,  there  has  been 
an  expansion  in  higher  pay  heavy  goods  and 
that’s  healthy.  Yes,  all  through  the  region, 
there’s  a  shift  to  “richer”  industries. 


IVew  England 

...1948 


editor  4  PUBLISHER  ior  lomuory  la  IMS 


We  never  did  know  which  came  first — the 
chicken  or  the  egg.  All  we  do  know  is  that 
New  England  has  been  a  nest  egg  for  a  good 
many  advertisers  for  a  good  long  time.  So  if 
you  want  to  hold  on  to  profitable  old  customers 
and  hatch  some  prosperous  new  ones,  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  start  selling  New  England  now  via  her 
favorite  reading — newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


MAINE — B«nqor  Dally  Nawt  (M). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santi- 
nal  (E),  Manchaitar  Union  Laadar 
(MSk) 

VERMONT— Barra  Timas  (E).  Ban- 
ninqton  Bannar  (E),  Burltn^on  Fraa 
Prass  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Athol  Dally 
Nows  (E),  Bavorly  Timas  (E),  Boston 
Globa  (MEE).  Roston  Globa  (S), 
Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S|, 
Boston  Racord  i  Amarican  (MEEl, 
Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  IS), 
Brockton  Entarprisa  E  Timas  (E), 
Capa  Cod  Standard-Ttmas,  Hyan- 
nis  (E).  Fall  Rivar  Harold  Naws 
(E),  Htchburg  Santinal  (E),  Havar- 
hill  Gaiatta  lE),  Lawranca  Eaola- 
Trlbuna  (MEE),  Lynn  Itam  (E), 
Now  Badford  Sunday  Standard- 
Tlmas  (SI,  Now  Badford  Standard 
Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript 


(E),  Pittsfiald  Barkshira  Eaqia  (E), 
Taunton  Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Nasrs 
Tribuno  (  E) ,  Worcortor  Toiaqram  and 
Evaninq  Gazatta  (MEE),  Worcastar 
Sunday  Talaqram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Pawtuckot  Timas 
(E),  Wast  Warwick  Pawtuckot 
Vallay  Daily  Timas  (E),  Providanca 
Bullotin  (E),  Providanca  Journal 
(M),  Providanca  Journal  (S), 
Woonsockot  Call  (E). 
CONNECTICUT— Bridqaport  Post 
(S),  Bridqaport  Post-Taloqram 
(htEE),  Danbury  Naws-TImas  (E), 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartfera 
Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Marldan  Journal  (E),  Marldan 
Racord  (M),  N^  Britain  Horald 
(E),  Now  Havan  Raqistiar  (EES), 
Now  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk 
Hour  (E),  Norwich  Bullatin  and 
Racord  (MEE),  Watarbury  Rapub- 
lican  E  Amarican  JMEE),  Wator> 
bury  Rapubllcan  (EES). 


tensions 

with  fixed  beits  for  newsprint 

with  runnins-beits  for 

deiicate  stock  and  paper  converting 
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Every  inch  of  the  unwinding  web  "floats  on  a  cushion 

when  your  new  or  existing  reels  are  fitted  with  Wo^^ 
pneumatic  tensions.  From  start  to  finish  of  the  run,  the  tcnsia 
constant,  unvarying  . . .  even  during  top-speed  autqmitp'c^ 


Write  for  illustrated  brochures,  describing  thi; 

Wood  paper-feeding  system:  Pneumatic  Tension,  Reels. 

Wood  ^wspaper  Machinery  Corporatl^^^^Wfield,  N.  J. 
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Mr.  Kersten:  Mt.  Bassett, 

you  have  brought  out  here 
about  a  number  of  statements 
that  Mr.  Randolph  made  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  indicating  a  no¬ 
contract  policy.  There  was  one 
statement  that  was  referred  to 
there  by  Mr.  Randolph  to  the 
effect  that  while  attempts  to  in¬ 
jure  the  ITU  probably  would 
not  be  made  in  Chicago  between 
the  employers  here  and  say, 
Local  16,  but  nevertheless 
throughout  the  country  there 
were  isolated  cases,  perhaps,  of 
publishers  who  did  want  to  de¬ 
stroy  unions,  and  it  certainly 
is  true  that  in  every  class  of 
people  there  are  always  a  fringe 
of  people  that  want  to  disrupt 
and  destroy. 

Well  now,  with  that  in  mind, 
let  us  take  a  publisher  who  did 
really  hate  unions  and  wanted 
to  destroy  them.  Do  you  con¬ 
ceive  that  under  this  law  he 
would  have  the  right  to  hire  the 
non-union  man  who  would  be, 
say,  a  stooge  or  a  strikebreaker, 
and  attempt  to  have  that  man 
injected  into  this  union?  Do 
you  think  that  under  this  law  a 
bad  publisher  could  hire  such 
an  individual? 

Mh.  Bassett:  Mr.  Kersten,  if 
a  publisher  attempted  to  do 
that  any  place  in  the  United 
States  he  would  be  so  clearly  in 
violation  of  Section  8-A-3  that 
the  NLRB  and  the  Courts  would 
not  have  much  trouble  picking 
him  up  in  an  awful  hurry  and 
stopping  him. 

Mr.  Kersten:  In  other  words, 
do  you  think  an  employer 
has  not  such  a  right?  Is  that 
correct?  Under  the  law? 

Mr.  Bassett:  I  say  he  has 
not  such  a  right.  He  would  be 
discriminating  against  the  union. 
He  would  be  attempting  to 
break  the  union.  He  would  be 
interfering  with  the  right  of  em¬ 
ployes  to  organize  in  organiza¬ 
tions  as  they  see  fit  under  the 
law. 

Mr.  Kersten;  In  other  words, 
you  recognize  that  the  policy  of 
the  law  as  set  forth  at  the  open¬ 
ing  sections  thereof  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  neutral  policy  with  regard 
to  unions,  but  is  a  policy  to  en¬ 
courage  unions,  a  policy  to  en¬ 
courage  collective  bargaining 
and  the  right  of  self-organiza¬ 
tion? 

With  that  being  the  policy, 
don’t  you  conceive  it  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  law  on  the  part 
of  an  employer  to  hire  anybody 
that  would  seek  to  disrupt  the 
union? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Exactly  sir,  I  do. 

Mr.  Kersten :  Therefore, 
would  it  not  follow  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  introduce  struck  work 
would  tend  to  disrupt  the  right 
of  fuli  freedom  of  organization 
and  self-help  on  the  part  of  the 
union? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Well,  I  say  prac¬ 
tically  it  would.  I  would  like 
to  go  even  further,  Mr.  Kersten. 
For  that  and  other  reasons  we 
have  even  gone  so  far  over  the 
bargaining  table  with  this  union 
to  say  that  except  as  the  law 
we  had  no  intention  of 
changing  any  of  our  practices 
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existing  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
law. 

In  other  words,  unless  under 
some  conditions,  which  we  have 
a  difficult  time  visualizing  now 
the  law  would  require  it,  other¬ 
wise  we  would  not  under  any 
conditions  insist  upon  their  per¬ 
forming  struck  or  unfair  work 
if  we  had  not  insisted  upon  it 
under  the  old  contract. 

Mr.  Kersten:  All  right  That 
being  the  situation,  do  you 
understand  that  under  this  new 
law  an  employer  has  the  right 
to  hire,  say,  a  union  disrupter? 

Rta.  Bassett:  I  think  he  clear¬ 
ly  has  no  such  right. 

Mr.  Kersten:  All  right.  Do 
you  think  the  employer  has  a 
right  to  force  struck  work  under 
this  law? 

Mr.  Bassett:  When  you  ask 
me  the  understanding  of  the 
law,  Mr.  Kersten,  I  have  to  give 
you  a  qualifying  answer. 

Mr.  Kersten:  What  is  your 
qualifying  answer? 

Mr.  Bassett:  My  qualified 
answer  is,  as  before,  that  cer¬ 
tainly  as  a  practical  matter  that 
would  constitute  disruption,  and 
maybe  as  a  legal  matter  it 
would  constitute  an  interference 
with  the  rights  guaranteed. 

In  any  event,  it  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  would  never  happen  in 
the  composing  rooms,  of  the 
Chicago  publishers. 

Mr.  Kersten:  Well,  do  you 
think  apart  from  the  good  faith 
on  the  part  of — good  or  bad 
faith — on  the  part  of  a  publish¬ 
er,  do  you  think  that  a  publisher 
has  the  right  under  this  law  to 
force  struck  work  into  the 
union? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Well,  putting 
my  answer  another  way,  I  don’t 
know  under  the  law.  You  see, 
you  are  raising  a  very  likely 
border  line  question  as  to 
whether  the  insistence  upon 
struck  work,  the  handling  of 
struck  work  constitutes  an  inter¬ 
ference  under  Section  7.  I  don’t 
know  the  answer,  because  in 
the  first  place  I  am  not  a  prac¬ 
ticing  lawyer,  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  something  the  Court 
and  the  Board  will  have  to  de¬ 
termine. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  serious 
question  when  the  statute  says 
in  8  (b)  4  that  the  union  com¬ 
mits  an  unfair  labor  practice  to 
refuse  to  handle  such  work,  and 
in  Section  303  that  it  shall  not 
handle  such  work.  There  is  a 
question,  a  serious  question,  as 
to  any  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  if  he  insists  that 
they  handle  it  in  compliance 
with  those  other  two  provisions. 
I  don’t  know.  All  I  am  saying 
is  that  we  are  willing  and  have 
so  stated  that  we  are  willing  to 
take  the  gamble  under  the  law 
that  your  inference  is  correct, 
that  it  might  be  a  violation. 

Mr.  Kersten:  By  the  em¬ 

ployer. 

Mr.  Bassett:  By  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  insist  upon  it.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  said  over  the 
table  that  it  would  not  happen. 


That  is  all  I  can  say  to  you,  see? 

Kersten:  Isn’t  it  true, 

Mr.  Bassett,  that  one  of  the 
things  that  the  publishers  are 
concerned  about  in  an  adoption 
of  a  contract  such  as  has  been 
proposed  by  the  imion,  that 
there  might  be  applications  for 
work  and  the  people,  if  turned 
down  because  the  union  does 
not  like  them,  would  have  a 
right  of  action  against  either 
the  publisher  or  the  union,  or 
both?  Isn’t  that  one  of  the 
things  that  troubles  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  adopting  this  con¬ 
tract? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Very  definitely. 
Any  person  who  is  discriminat¬ 
ed  against  under  Section  8(A)3 
has  a  right  of  action  against 
both  the  union  and  the  publish¬ 
er,  as  well  as  8(b)  2  and  can 
sue  and  be  reinstated  with  back 
pay. 

Mr.  Kersten:  The  object  of 
Mr.  Randolph  and  the  object  of 
the  union  officers  here,  and  the 
various  policies  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  as  is  indicated  by  these 
references,  is  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  union  and  that 
objective  is  certainly  a  legiti¬ 
mate  objective,  isn’t  it,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  integrity  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Bassett:  As  a  general 
objective,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kersten:  It  is  a  very 
proper  and  good  objective. 

Mr.  Bassett:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kersten:  Mr.  Randolph 
conceives  the  only  way  he  can 
do  that,  apparently,  is  by  retain¬ 
ing  the  old  form  of  the  closed 
shop?  That  is  your  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  position,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Bassett:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kersten:  However,  do 
you  think — and  I  am  just  point¬ 
ing  this  out  to  get  your  reaction 
to  it — that  a  provision  in  a  con¬ 
tract  that  might  be  entered  into 
— and  this  is  merely  my  own 
personal  suggestion  here  to  see 
how  you  would  react  to  it,  in 
view  of  your  experience  in  this 
case — do  you  think  a  provision 
such  as  the  following  one  would 
have  any  major  objection  to  it, 
so  far  as  the  publishers  are 
concerned : 

“An  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  employers  not  to  hire  any¬ 
one  and  not  to  use  any  work  in 
the  shop  and  not  to  assign  work 
that  would  in  any  respect  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  full  right  of 
the  employees  to  self  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  interfere  with  their 
maintenance  of  equality  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  or  that  would 
in  any  way  tend  to  depress 
wages  or  working  conditions,  or 
that  would  interfere  with  their 
full  freedom  of  association  or 
organization.” 

Now,  that  would  be  the  end 
of  the  provision,  and  I  point 
out  to  you  that  in  that  provi¬ 
sion  I  am  using  phrases  that  are 
taken  partly  from  the  Act  as  to 
the  rights  of  employees  and 
union  association. 

Now,  do  you  think  that  such 
a  provision  would  be  acceptable 
to  publishers? 


Mr.  Bassett:  I  will  have  to 
give  you  two  answers  to  that, 
Mr.  Kersten.  In  the  first  place 
I  would  certainly  have  to  study 
it  a  little  more,  because  not 
having  seen  or  heard  of  it,  or 
that  approach  before,  it  in¬ 
volves,  as  you  have  pointed  out 
well,  many  ramifications  of  the 
statute,  but  secondly,  I  would 
think  that  if  you  added  one 
other  clause  you  might  absolve 
any  possible  difficulties  that 
would  exist  in  it — 

The  Chairman:  I  know  what 
you  are  going  to  suggest,  but 
you  always  infer  that  everyone 
Is  going  to  follow  the  law,  isn’t 
that  w^t  you  are  going  to  sug¬ 
gest? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Well,  I  am  in¬ 
ferring  that,  but,  for  instance 
the  gentlemen  out  here  don’t, 
and  the  reading  of  these  bul¬ 
letins  would  indicate  and  the 
technique  would  indicate  that 
the  union  does  not  always,  you 
see. 

My  suggestion,  as  you  have 
rightly  guessed,  would  be  that 
while  we  would  in  writing  such 
a  clause  give  full  consideration 
to  the  rights  of  the  union  and 
the  employees,  that  this  statute 
was  written  primarily  in  the 
interest  of  the  public. 

The  Chairman:  The  individ¬ 
ual  employees. 

Mr.  Bassett:  The  individual 
employees.  But  I  assume  that 
they  are  taken  care  of  in  Mr. 
Kersten’s  draft.  That  draft,  if 
it  were  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  public,  and  the  integrity  of 
the  law,  I  think  could  be  much 
better  defended,  even  though 
I  do  not  attack  it,  by  simply 
adding  a  provision  “And  as  not 
in  violation  of  any  state  or  fed¬ 
eral  statute.’’ 

Mr.  Kersten:  Certainly  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  that. 

The  Chairman:  I  figured  that 
was  what  you  were  going  to 
say  because  it  passed  through 
my  own  mind  while  he  was  say¬ 
ing  it,  1  think  that  would  have 
to  be  inferred,  because  what 
this  law  has  tried  to  do  is  that 
it  has  given  the  employe  some¬ 
thing  he  has  never  had  before. 
His  rights  before  may  have  been 
closed  by  contract  between  the 
employer  and  the  union.  Now 
the  employe  is  given  the  right 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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to  determine  whether  his  rights 
have  been  violated  by  contracts 
between  the  union  and  the  em¬ 
ployer,  and  he  has  the  right  to 
sue  the  employer,  the  union,  or 
either  of  them,  if  his  rights 
have  been  violated.  He  never 
had  that  right  before. 

Aside  from  that  I  see  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  rights  under  the 
Act,  and  I  think  Mr.  Kersten’s 
suggestion  sets  out  the  law,  but 
it  sets  it  out  in  such  terms  that 
it  is  understandable,  and  wheth¬ 
er  you  put  that  other  clause  in 
^ere  or  not,  I  don’t  think  that 
would  make  much  difference.  It 
is  always  safe  for  both  sides  to 
say  with  no  intent  on  either 
side  to  violate  any  federal  or 
state  law.  I  think  that  is  a 
safe  provision. 

Now,  with  that  in  there,  what 
would  your  answer  be? 

Mr.  Bassett:  Again,  I  would 
have  to  study  it.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  it. 

The  CKAntMAN :  I  cannot 
blame  you  for  that,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  Randolph,  as  a  man, 
who  has  also  had  legal  training 
— he  mentioned  he  finished  it  in 
1921 — would  give  the  very  same 
answer.  It  is  just  a  suggestion. 

We  are  not  here  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  asking  you  to  put  any¬ 
thing  into  the  contract.  We  are 
here  trying  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  what  we  classify  as  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  law,  if  they 
are  put  into  a  contract  bodily, 
whether  they  might  not  take 
care  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Bassett:  The  other  day, 
I  think  there  were  some  impres¬ 
sions  gathered  here  by  the  very 
intricate  exchange  of  questions 
and  answers  between  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  witnesses  that  pos¬ 
sibly  M!r.  Randolph  was  wrong 
and  the  publishers  were  wrong 
and  their  attorneys  were  wrong, 
in  taking  the  position  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  outlawed  the 
closed  shop,  as  such. 

The  Chairman:  You  are  us¬ 
ing  a  bad  word.  By  using  that 
word  “outlawed”  and  “the 
closed  shop,”  they  are  using  two 
terms  that  are  not  in  the  act 
That  is  where  the  confusion 
came  al>out 

Mr.  Bassett:  That  is  right.  I 
think  this  morning  we  agreed 
that  under  the  statute  it  has 
been  made  an  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice  to  continue  what  has  been 
commonly  known  as  the  closed 
shop  as  such. 

Tw  Chairman:  I  think  that 
would  be  a  good  statement 

Mr.  Bassett:  Yes.  Now,  I  am 
cetting  the  impression  here,  and 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Kersten  did 
not  intend  to  give  it  but  I  am 
getting  that  impression  that 
some  people  here,  possibly  some 
of  our  own  folks  have  gottcm 
the  impression,  that  because  of 
Mr.  Kersten’s  dwelling  upon  the 
rights  guaranteed  in  section  7 
of  the  statute,  that  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  analysis  of  the  Act,  and 
our  analysis  of  the  Act,  and  the 
analysis  of  our  lawyers,  both  of 
us,  is  incorrect,  ^at  because 
section  7  is  the  general  over¬ 
riding  section  it  may  be  per¬ 
missible  for  us  to  turn  down 
under  any  conditions  any  non- 
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union  applicant  for  membership, 
or  that  it  may  be  perfectly 
proper  for  us  to  refuse  to  enter 
into  a  struck  work  agreement, 
and  when  I  say  “us”  I  mean 
the  union  as  well  as  ourselves, 
and  perfectly  proper  for  the 
two  of  us  to  contract  that  the 
union  shall  have  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  over  its  jurisdiction. 

Now,  my  question  simply  is 
this,  and  I  want  to  clarify  the 
record  to  that  extent  if  you 
gentlemen  don’t  mind. 

You  do  not  intend  to  infer, 
do  you,  that  it  is  permissible 
under  this  law  to  contract 
directly  or  indirectly  to  give 
the  union  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tional  control,  exclusive  of  the 
rights  of  the  NLRB  or  of  other 
unions,  or  to  contract  that  in 
any  event  they  shall  have  the 
right  to  refuse  to  handle  struck 
work,  which  is  a  secondary  boy¬ 
cott,  or  in  any  event  to  contract 
that  there  will  never  be  any 
but  union  men  hired  in  these 
composing  rooms? 

The  Chairman:  Well,  you 
have  asked  a  triple  question 
and  I  can  say  to  you  in  answer 
to  it,  it  was  certainly  the  intent 
of  the  Act  that  no  workmen 
should  ever  be  made  a  slave, 
that  no  workman  shall  ever 
have  any  of  his  rights  to  bar¬ 
gain  taken  away  without  his 
consent,  that  any  agreement  can 
be  entered  into  between  an  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  union  whereby 
a  man  who  is  otherwise  quali¬ 
fied  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
continue  his  work. 

It  goes  right  back  to  the 
union  and  the  employers  them¬ 
selves  under  the  Act  to  be  fair 
and  the  determination  rests  on 
whether  there  is  an  intent,  as 
Mr.  Kersten  tried  to  bring  out, 
on  the  part  of  an  employer  to 
discriminate,  that  is,  to  encour¬ 
age  or  discourage  membership 
in  a  labor  union,  for  if  there  is 
an  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
union  or  one  man,  as  the  case 
might  be,  to  rule  the  lives  of 
other  men,  then  it  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  also. 

Mr.  Bassett:  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  seen  nothing  here  nor 
have  I  heard  anything  in  aU 
the  positions  taken  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  indicate  that  all  of 
these  fundamental  general 
rights  are  not  preserved  to  the 
union  and  to  the  employe. 

I  think,  speaking  personally 
again,  in  looking  at  this  statute 
that  it  does  preserve  to  them 
rights  which  they  are  complete¬ 
ly  overlooking  in  their  battle. 

The  Chairman:  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  so. 

Mr.  Bassett:  I  think  they  are 
completely  overlooking  the  fun¬ 
damental  magna  carta  which 
has  been  continued  for  them. 
What  is  more  important,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  both  sides  in  this 
picture  in  Chicago  have  reached, 
what  we  have  all  been  advised, 
a  perfectly  legal  position,  but 
although  these  fundamental 
rights  are  preserved,  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  there  are 
some  restrictions  imposed  both 
upon  the  employers  and  the 
unions. 

’The  Chairman:  I  believe  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  Bassett:  Yes.  Now,  I 
think  the  impression  that  may 
have  been  gotten  here,  and  I 
know  that  you  gentlemen  do  not 


want  to  leave  it,  but  if  I  inter¬ 
pret  the  sense  correctly  it  is 
there,  that  these  overall  general 
rights  provided  for  in  the  sta¬ 
tute  intend  to  leave  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  complete  freedom  to  permit 
these  three  conditions:  clos^ 
shop,  struck  work  and  jurisdic¬ 
tional  control  in  the  union. 

The  Chairman;  I  don’t  see 
how  you  can  get  that  interpre¬ 
tation. 

Mr.  Bassett:  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  there  and  I  am  sure  you 
feel  that  way. 

Mr.  Kersten:  Mr.  Bassett,  you 
have  put  that  question  several 
times  and  I  think  it  has  been 
directed  to  what  Mr.  Owens  and 
I  have  questioned  and  whatever 
I  state  is  my  understanding  of 
the  Act,  and  it  is  personal  and 
not  official.  I  would  not  be  in 
a  position  to  interpret  that  Act 
officially. 

But  certainly  my  question  to 
you,  or  my  series  of  questions 
to  you  indicated  my  own  under¬ 
standing  of  this  act,  and  it  is 
very  clear,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  that  no  employer  may 
hire  a  man  and  put  him  into 
that  union,  or  no  employer  may 
interject  work  into  a  plant,  or 
no  employer  may  so  manipulate 
the  assignments  of  work  in  a 
plant,  if  those  acts  in  any  way 
jeopardize  the  legitimate  power 
of  the  union,  if  they  would  tend 
to  unbalance  the  bargaining 
power  of  that  union  with  the 
employer. 

In  most  cases  such  practices, 
in  my  opinion,  would — and  that 
Is  merely  personally — wilful  in¬ 
tent — but  if  any  of  those  acts 
interfered  with  the  integrity  of 
the  union,  in  my  humble  opin¬ 
ion,  my  personal  opinion,  it  is 
very  clear  that  such  acts  can 
be  stopped  under  this  act  with 
the  explicit  language  making  it 
an  unfair  labor  practice  on  the 
part  of  an  employer. 

Mr.  Bassett:  I  think  that  is 
very  clear  and  safe  to  say. 


Stiles  Cose 

continued  from  page  7 


dolph  told  them  that  they 
couldn’t  make  a  contract.” 

A  “sharp  impasse”  of  words 
developed  at  one  session,  Stiles 
recalled,  between  Capt.  Harry 
F.  Guggenheim,  a  co-owner  of 
Newsday,  and  Kirkpatrick. 

“Thereupon,”  Stiles  testified, 
“Captain  Guggenheim  and  Miss 
( Alicia )  Patterson — who  is  Mrs. 
Guggenheim — left  the  meeting.” 

Stiles  said  he  then  made  a 
personal  plea  to  the  union  that 
“it  would  be  disastrous  for  the 
union  for  Newsday  to  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  newspaper 
field.’^  It  would  be  better,  he 
urged,  to  permit  the  Review- 
Star  to  continue  publication 
with  Newsday. 

At  the  outset  of  negotiations, 
Stiles  related,  the  union  had 
demanded  the  full  New  York 
City  scale  which  would  have 
upped  the  Rockville  Center  pay 
about  $30  a  week. 

Stiles’  refusal  to  accept  “Form 
A”  clauses,  attached  after  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  reached  on 
wages,  and  his  later  rejection  of 
a  contract  with  the  60-day  termi¬ 
nation  clause — NLRB  Attorney 
Jerome  Macht  has  insisted  on 

EDITOR  &  PU 


referring  to  it  as  the  “all  or 
none  clause” — led  to  the  stop¬ 
page  of  work  by  printers  at  the 
Review-Star  on  Nov.  10.  News- 
day  was  not  affected. 

It  was  brought  out  in  testi¬ 
mony  this  week  that  Stiles  was 
at  one  time  a  member  of  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
and  had  helped  in  tl}e  organ¬ 
ization  of  his  shop. 

ITU  Documents  Admitted 

The  union’s  lawyer  consented 
to  the  introduction  of  I’m  offi¬ 
cial  journals,  some  Postcard 
Bulletins  and  other  documents 
relating  to  the  no-contract  Col¬ 
lective  Bargaining  Policy.  He 
persisted  in  cross  -  examination 
of  Stiles  on  evidence  pertaining 
to  the  interstate  commerce 
phase  of  the  Review-Star’s  oper¬ 
ation. 

Perl  and  Macht  engaged  in 
numerous  verbal  exchanges 
over  the  line  of  questioning  and 
over  Perl’s  attempts  to  discredit 
Stiles’  testimony.  The  words 
“lie”  and  “liar”  were  shouted 
frequently  and  the  examiner  ad¬ 
monished  the  combatants.  Perl, 
who  was  Macht’s  superior  when 
he  was  regional  attorney  for  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
prior  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
objected  to  Macht  “fiagging”  the 
witness. 

At  one  point,  Godfrey  P. 
Schmidt,  counsel  for  Stiles,  pro¬ 
tested  that  Perl  “is  making  a 
game  of  wits  out  of  examining 
the  witness.”  This  was  prompt¬ 
ed  by  Perl’s  submission  to  Stiles 
of  a  page  of  previous  testimony 
with  some  sentences  masked  out 
Perl  also  had  questioned  Stiles 
at  length  in  an  effort  to  get  him 
to  recall  who  sat  on  a  bed  dur¬ 
ing  a  negotiation  session  and 
who  brought  in  a  typewriter. 

Hieroglyphics  Explained 

A  proposed  contract  which 
the  government  had  presented 
as  evidence  was  shown  to  Stiles 
and  Perl  asked  him  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  certain  pencilled 
hieroglyphics  on  the  margin. 
At  the  top  of  the  document  was 
marked:  “Copy  for  ’Thieslng.” 

“This,”  Stiles  said,  “refened 
to  Karl  H.  ’Thiesing,  executive 
secretary  of  New  York  State 
Publishers’  Association,  who 
was  helping  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions.” 

“I  want  to  know  about  the 
other  markings,”  Perl  insisted, 
and  after  the  Examiner  over¬ 
ruled  an  objection  by  Macht 
that  they  were  immaterial, 
Stiles  replied,  smilingly: 

“Why  that’s  just  a  notation 
about  my  cabin  in  the  country.” 

Stiles  is  the  second  witness 
in  the  government’s  presenta¬ 
tion. 

The  original  "guinea  pig”  case 
in  the  fight  started  by  nTTs  no¬ 
contract  policy,  this  is  the  only 
one  instituted  by  an  individu^ 
publisher  which  has  reached 
trial.  Macht,  who  drew  up  the 
complaint,  has  also  been  as¬ 
signed  to  handle  the  multiple 
complaints  filed  last  wedi 
against  typographical  unions  in 
a  dozen  cities  on  the  basis  of 
charges  made  by  commercial 
printers.  Hearings  on  these 
cases  have  been  scheduled  to 
start  Feb.  3  but  Macht  said  be 
doubted  if  they  could  go  on 
because  the  Reidew-Star  trial  is 
moving  so  slowly. 
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Goebbels  Diary 
Rights  Bought 
By  British  Group 

British  and  Latin  American 
rights  for  the  Diary  of  Her¬ 
man  Goebbels,  Nazi  propaganda 
chief,  have  been  obtained  by  the 
London  Express  Newspapers  for 
£5,000  (approximately  $20,000). 
The  rights  were  purchased  from 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  which  will 
publish  the  document  in  book 
form.  The  company  has  also 
been  negotiating  with  bidders 
from  American  magazines  and 
syndicates. 

The  Goebbels  Diary,  literally 
kicked  around  without  recogni¬ 
tion  after  the  Russian  sack  of 
Berlin,  was  finally  brought  to 
this  country  by  Frank  E.  Mason, 
head  of  Fireside  Press,  and  will 
eventually  find  a  home  in  a  mu¬ 
seum.  One  of  thousands  of  pa¬ 
pers  pumped  by  the  Russians 
from  files  before  shipping  the 
empty  files  to  Russia,  the  docu- 
pient  and  Goebbels’  letters  that 
were  with  it  bear  the  imprint 
of  trampling  feet. 

From  the  welter  of  papers 
that  received  such  treatment  it 
was  passed  by  Russian  hands  to 
American  about  the  time  when 
everyone  in  Berlin  was  seeking 
something  to  barter.  An  Am¬ 
erican  civilian  referred  it  to  the 
American  Documentary  Center, 
but  again  it  was  lost  in  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  unclassified  papers 
until  Mason  discovered  it. 

The  document  was  verified 
here  on  translation  by  intonal 
evidence  corroborated  by  Louis 
Lochner,  AP  correspondent  in 
Germany  just  previous  to  the 
period  covered  by  the  Diary, 
late  1941  to  1943. 

The  London  Sunday  Express 
will  publish  the  Diary,  but  it 
will  be  sold  also  by  them  to 
papers  in  the  British  Isles.  Com¬ 
monwealth  except  Canada,  and 
Latin  America,  for  release  in 
March.  The  contract  permits 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time — $.50  par  l!na 
4  timas — .40  par  lina 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  titna — $1.00  par  l!na 

2  tima*— .90  par  lina 
4  fimat — .80  par  lina 

3  linat  ntinimum 
Ooaat  approximately  ftva,  6  latter 
words,  ona  Una. 

Forms  eloas  Wadaasday  noon. 
Thera  is  an  additional  charge  o( 
IS  cants  for  tha  usa  of  a  Bo*  num 
bar  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
'rill  ba  billed. 

Wa  forward  all  mail  recaivad  in  an 
S'rar  to  boi  numbart  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
W  called  for  at  this  office  will  ba 
h*ld  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
paasa  address  them  as  follows:  Bo* 

Mwnbaf,  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway.  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


the  Express  .to  use  up  to  35,000 
words  from  'the  document.  The 
American  rights  had  been  tied 
up  before  Doubleday  obtained 
its  rights  by  a  Chicago  Tribune 
option,  a  Doubleday  spokesman 
said. 


WEWSPAFER-BROKERS 

Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokers 
Box  527  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
OAUFORNIA  DAIUES,  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City.  California. 
CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  seU- 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 

Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

MAY  BKUTUERS,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Established  1914.  Newspapers 
bought  and  sold  without  publicity. 
Newspapers  bought,  sold,  valued. 
Confidential  private  negotiations. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida 
SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
427  West  5th.  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

SOUTHS  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
WESTERN  weeklies  and  dailies.  By 
former  publisher  of  experience. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937  Orange  St. 

_ Riverside.  California _ 

it  it  30  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 


RADIO  STATIONS  FOR  SALE 


DO  YOU  HAVE 

$  1 ,000,000 

to  go  Into  the  radio  and  television 
field  in  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
markets? 

Box  8922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

NEW  W'JNTER  SUPPLEMENT  to 
May's  Fall  List  of  Newspapers  for 
Sate  now  available  upon  request. 
MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 
TW'O  ABC  WEEKLIES  published  in 
one  modern  plant  on  East  Coast.  Grow¬ 
ing  towns.  Gross  over  100,000.  Bar¬ 
gain  for  quick  sale.  Private.  Answers 
held  confidential.  Box  8878,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  daily,  cash 
required  $25,000. 

Mountain  states  daily  $75,000,  with 
rash  down  of  $25,000. 


W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 

MAY’S  BULLETIN 
Start  the  New  Year  Right 
PROSPEROUS  SEMI-WEEKLY  in 
Bluegrass  country,  grossing  $53,000, 
net  better  than  $20,000.  Down  pay¬ 
ment  of  $50,000  will  handle. 

TEXAS  DAILY,  unopposed  in  town  of 
6,500.  Priced  at  $48,000  including 
building.  Publisher  retiring  because 
of  age  and  disability. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STRING  of  3  week¬ 
lies  grossing  $25,702,  net  $8,924. 
Two-machine  plant.  Unopposed.  Es¬ 
tablished  1863.  Down  payment  of 
$15,000  will  handle. 

WI.SCONSIN  COUNTY  SEAT.  Unop¬ 
posed  weekly  grossing  $60,000.  Down 
payment  $40,000  including  building. 
CENTURY-OLD  WEEKLY,  New  York 
county  seat,  unopposed,  grossing  $35,- 
000.  Priced  all  cash  to  settle  estate. 
OLD-ESTABUSHED  WEEKLY,  nn 
opposed  in  largest  town  in  Tennessee 
county.  Gross  $18,000.  Down  pay¬ 
ment  $15,000. 

GROSSING  $100,000.  Pennsylvania 
daily,  unopposed,  nets  $33,000.  Own 
brick  block.  Price  $175,000. 

MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  SEMI-WEEKLY  and 
WEEKLY — 30  years  old— Net  $60,- 
000. 

CAXiIFORNIA  DAILY,  fast  growing 
area  $1,000,000. 

RAY^MOND  CAMPBELL  Co.,  Brokers. 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
LOS  ANGELES  weekly  community 
paper  serving  new,  fast-growing  sec¬ 
tion.  Doing  $65,000  gross;  nets 
$20,000  per  year.  Owner  retiring. 
Full  price  $25,000.  Write  Box  8916, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

SMALL  DAILY  in  Southern  or  South¬ 
western  state.  Substantial  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  Interview  at  your  convenience. 
Confidence  respected.  Box  8927,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Established  trade 
publication  located  in  Texas  or  nearby 
state.  Please  give  approximate  price 
desired,  approximate  annual  gross,  any 
other  details  yon  consider  pertinent  in 
letter.  Also  enclose  latest  copy  of  pub¬ 
lication.  Address  to  Box  8898,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


8-PAGE  DUPLEX  ANGLE  BAR 
printing  both  ways,  with  four  foun¬ 
tains,  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 
Located  ijiiddle  South.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  wire  or  call  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Company,  Stamford,  Conn.  Phone 

Stamford  4-3139. _ 

32  PAGE  DUPLEX  Metropolitan 
Model  Rotary  newspaper  press,  com¬ 
plete  with  all  stereotype  equipment. 
AC  motor  equipment.  Available  for 
immediate  delivery.  Special  low  price 
for  quick  sale.  Box  8877,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

FOR  SALE — Two  decks  for  Scott  Press 
23-9/16  sheet  cut-off.  This  section 
can  be  added  to  your  press  and  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity,  16  pages  complete 
without  folder.  Box  8920,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

A.  T.  F.  8  X  10  PHOTO  ENGRAVING 
OUTFIT.  $6.50.  American  Graphic  Serv- 
ice.  350  Plain  .Street.  Newark  2.  N.  J. 
HOE  semi  16  pages,  all  stereo  equip¬ 
ment  by  October  1.  Westwood  Bills 
Press,  Los  Angeles  24,  California. 

44"  NATIONAL  AUTOMATIC  POWER 
CUTTER,  used  only  6  months — fully 
equipped  with  A,  C.  motor.  Located 
Philadelphia.  Immediately  available. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 

Street.  New  York  18. _ 

HOE  32-Page  Press,  2  Units  with  AC 
drive,  casting  equipment,  can  be  used 
as  16-page  press.  Write,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  0.  Heffelman ; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15.  Calif. 

REBUILT  MILLER  SAW  trimmer 
raising  and  lowering  saw  arbor.  AC 
or  DC  motor  equipment,  $345. 

Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Ine. 

2630  Payne  Avenue 

Cleveland  14.  Ohio 


32-Page  Hoe.  4-Declc,  2334" 
32-Paqe  Hoe.  2-Decl(,  211/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433.  Inverness.  Florida 


THREE  CLINE  REELS  for  Goss 
Units,  2  with  floating  rollers.  1  with 
belt  tension  together  with  reel  equip¬ 
ment.  drive,  and  other  miscellaneous 
equipment.  Wilshire  Press.  939  8. 
Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  California 

USED  LINOTYPE  MATRICES  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
SALE.  Several  fonts  of  71-3  pt.  Tonic 
with  boldface  No.  3-7  H-2.  Three 
6  pt.  fonts  6-388.  Kendall  feeder,  me¬ 
chanical  thermostats.  Half-split  msg- 
asines.  Address  The  Sentinel-Star.  Or 
tandq.  Florida. _ 


NEW  EQUIPMENT— for  Press  and 
Composing  Room:  Hall  Form  Tables. 
Dump  Trucks  and  6  and  8-ft.  Steel 
Make-up  Tables;  Composing  Room 
Saws;  Galley  Cabinets;  Baling  Pres¬ 
ses,  ^th  hand  and  power;  New  Na¬ 
tional  86"  Hydraulic  Power  Cutters 
— beat  new-  cutter  on  market  and 
cheaper.  Prompt  deliveries.  Send  fot 
illustrated  bulletin.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  1$. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

MODEL  31  LINOTYPE — with  4  mag- 
asines,  4  molds,  electric  pot.  Brand 
new,  due  for  delivery  in  June  or  July- 
We  won’t  need  it.  Do  you!  Write 

Box  8942,  Editor  A  PubUsher. _ 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  BALE  “ 
North  American  32-lb.  Standard  siae 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  8884,  Editor  M 
Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  JANUARY 

17-  33-  34-  35-  66-ineb  rolls. 
Telephone:  New  York  City — 
ORchard  4-6460,  Mr.  SUnley. 


NEWSPRINT 

Any  sise  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian 
or  European.  For  immediate  and  fu¬ 
ture  deliveries.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City.  Telephone: 
HAnover  2-0165. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

Any  size  rolls  at  savings  over  current 
quotations.  Wire  or  write  Box  8953, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 
Paper  mill  located  in  New  York  State 
.suitable  for  newsprint  production. 
Fast  running  machine  trimming  82". 
Box  8951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 


4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4-Page;  2-to-l  ratio;  available  im¬ 
mediately. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 

AC  Motor  Drive 


HOE  1/4-Page  FOLDER 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 

Electric  Pot  &  Feeder,  Mohr  saw. 
Automatic  Quadder,  3  main  3  aux¬ 
iliary  magazines  and  mats,  AC  motor. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTUNE 

Four  Deck  single  width  23-9/16  cut- 
oFF  For  colored  comics;  all  black  or 
circulars:  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  stereo. 


DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  Units  with  color  cylinder,  complete 
stereo,  AC  motors. 


GOSS  QUAD 

16 — Pago  Straight,  32  collect  22%  in. 
cut-oFf,  AC  Drive,  Double  width. 
Double  Folder,  Electric  Hoist,  Jones 
tensions,  stereo. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  "Shnlpress  New  York" 


FOR  EXCHANGE 


37  Tons  60"  39  lb. 
White  Roto  Soper 
For 

37  Tons  51'  34  lb. 

White  Newsprint 
Box  8909,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
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NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MA0HINIi$T8  —  UiimBDtlins,  moving 
Msembling  entire  newipaper  planti  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

85  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPKR  PLANTS  allied  equip 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected, 
local  and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

<560  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
»  Tel;  MAin  2-2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  75 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES,  rotary,  dat 
bed,  magasine  or  gravure;  stereotype 
and  composing  room  machinery. 
Walter  W.  Meso  Co.,  400  West  Madi¬ 
son  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Preasea  of  evory  deaorip- 
tloa.  UDOtypos  and  latartypos. 

Nortfiem  Machine  Worb 

Marshall  A  Jeffersoa  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
at,  PoansylTaaia. 


SMALL  INDIANA  DAILT  waaU  alfkt 
page  flat-bed  web  pross.  Either 
or  Duplex,  any  model  eoasidared  If 
feed  eeadltloa.  Please  state  prlea, 
medeL  serial  number  and  when  and 
whore  arallaMe  In  reply.  Bex  flflU, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DUPLEX 

FLATBED  PRESSES 
Box  896$,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED — 12  to  86  page  tubular  or 
semi  cylindrical  plate  press.  Pay  cash. 
Can  wait.  Daily  Standard.  Oelina,  Ohio. 

15,  88,  814  LINOTYPES 
Intertype  0 

Box  8057,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WlANTED:  16-page  rotary  press  AC 
drive)  complete  with  stereo  equip- 
ment  Tribune,  Concord,  North  Carolina. 

WANTED— Old  Scott  Press  with  big 
drums.  Box  8821,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


12-er-16  PAGE  DUPLEX  8TANDABD 
mBULAR  3x1  cylinders  eomplete 
with  stsreetype  equipment  and  motors 
330  volt,  60  cycles,  8  phase.  Box  8889, 
Editor  A  PuMishsr. 


WANTED— Press,  28-9/16  sheet  cut¬ 
off.  Will  buy  decks  or  folder  separ¬ 
ately.  Press  Publishing  Company,  21 
N.  Main,  E.  St.  Louis.  Illinoia. _ 


WANTED 

Ooss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  18H  inch  printing  diameter- 
21 inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  ^blisher. 


WANTED 

DUPLEX  8  PAGE  PRESS 

Anglebar  Model,  four  ink  fountains. 
Advise  condition,  delivery  date  and 
pries. 

Box  8881.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

LinotTOes,  Intertypes,  and  Monotypes. 
Also  Printing  and  Newspaper  Presses. 
PAYTfE  A  CRAIG  (XIRPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street 
_ _ New  York  7,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 

Magazine  and  Gravure 
Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Tetephone:  BRyant  9-1188 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU  I 

Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed — 1.  It's  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personaiiaed  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big,  fast- 
growing  Want  Ad  department.  3.  P  A 
P  ideas  are  use-tested.  Write  today 
for  details  of  the  Want  Ad  Service 
that  makes  you  mure  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


NOTICES 

ATTENTION.  CITY  BEAT 

Wanted:  True  Stories.  You  must  come 
across  an  occasional  great  human  in¬ 
terest  story,  in  police  court,  domestic 
relations  court,  or  elsewhere.  Send 
us  a  carbon  of  the  story  you  file,  or 
a  clipping.  If  we  can  use  the  idea 
suggested  in  it,  changing  all  names 
of  persons  and  places,  as  the  basis 
for  a  story  in  TRUE  STORY  we  will 
pay  you  $25.  We  do  not  want  crime 
or  sensationalism  for  the  sake  of 
crime  or  sensationalism.  We  do  want 
source  material  for  stories  of  people 
— their  conflicts,  troubles,  joys. 

Helen  Dowdey,  Story  Editor 

TRUE  STORY 

205  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  New  York 


HELP  WANTED— ADMIIHSTRATIVI 

WANTED — An  experienced  publishing 
house  accountant  capable  of  setting  up 
accounting  procedures  for  a  group  of 
publications  in  a  central  office.  Prefer 
a  young  man  with  OPA  training. 
Please  reply  enclosing  picture  and  re¬ 
quested  expected  starting  salary.  Box 
8896,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— AHVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MAN.  Layout,  aell- 
ing,  service.  To  fill  out  staff  on  small 
fast  growing  daily  in  attractive  East¬ 
ern  New  Mexico  college  town  of 
10,000.  Write  full  details  to  Ed  Fita- 

Satrick,  The  Daily  News,  Portales, 
ew  Mexico. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  Salesman. 
Opportunity  for  some  2nd  or  dissatis¬ 
fied  man  to  take  leadership  and  fully 
develop  talents  in  competitive  field. 
Box  8923,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  position  to  appeal  to 

younger  man  with  plenty  of  punch, 
possibly  now  top  salesman  or  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager;  qualified  to 
manage  department;  must  be  sales¬ 
man,  good  on  layout,  steady;  200  miles 
from  Chicago;  lead  man  of  2-man 
department  leaving  to  go  into  busi¬ 
ness;  his  home  possibly  available. 
Write  fully.  Box  8935,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted 
by  long  established  afternoon  daily 
in  fast  growing  city,  no  Sunday.  We 
are  expanding  the  department  and 
want  a  hustler  to  work  with  two  cap¬ 
able  men.  Present  business  under 
contract.  More  business  available  but 
present  force  unable  to  handle.  When 
replying  give  references,  reason  for 
wanting  to  change  position  and  hons- 
ing  needed.  Leader-Call,  Laurel,  Miss. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

To  service  retail  accounts  with  excel¬ 
lent  copy  and  layouts.  A  creative  and 
selling  job  where  ability,  effort  and  re¬ 
sults  will  be  rewarded  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  salary.  Progressive,  outstand¬ 
ing,  exclusive  morning  and  evening 
Southeastern  newspapers,  over  90,000 
circulation.  Ideal  working  conditions, 
S-day  week,  mighty  fine  city  in  which 
to  live.  Airmail  complete  details  in¬ 
cluding  age,  education,  all  personal 
information,  experience,  present  salary 
and  snapshot  to  Advertising  Director, 
care  Jann  A  Kelley,  Inc.,  360  No. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  I,  Illinois. 
Will  interview  in  Chicago  through 
Friday,  elsewhere  later. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

AUTOMOTIVE  MAN 
We  have  an  opening  for  a  man  be¬ 
tween  30  and  45  to  sell  and  service 
local  automotive  accounts.  Must  be 
able  to  make  good  layouts  and  write 
copy.  Experience  necessary.  Will  pay 
very  good  salary  to  right  man.  Write 
Mr.  Jack  Speer,  Wichita  Eagle, 

Wichita,  Kansas. _ 

CLASSIFIED  PHONE  ROOM  super¬ 
visor-solicitor,  metropolitan  New  Jer¬ 
sey  daily.  Write  experience,  salary, 
etc.  Box  8972,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OALIFORNTA  METROPOLITAN 
DAILY  HAS  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
TOP  CAUBER  RETAIL  DISPLAY 
SALESMAN.  Growing  paper  in  100,- 
000  circulation  field.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability  to  handle  major 
Bcconnts  in  strongly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Age  35  to  45.  Real  chance  for 
advancement.  Write  Box  8897,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

FINE  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  ag¬ 
gressive  ad  salesman  on  Pacific  North¬ 
west  daily.  Salary  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  and  record.  Write  immediately 

Box  8941,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GROWING  downstate  Illinois  Agency 
needs  aggressive  newspaperman-sales¬ 
man  to  manage  branch  office  and  serve 
as  account  executive.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  salary  expected.  Box  8934, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED  by  one  of  the  leading  ABC 
papers  in  Southern  state.  Per  capita 
income  favorable,  economic  resources 
substantial  and  increasing.  Write 
Box  8906,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RADIO  TIME  SALESMAN  —  Estab¬ 
lished  accounts.  Stable  organiiation. 
Expansion  plans  for  future  make  good 
opportunity  for  an  aggressive  talesman. 
Station  located  Atlantic  seaboard 
within  100  miles  of  New  York  City. 
Box  8900,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  LIVE  WIRE  SPACE 
SALESMEN 

on  commission  basis  in  following  ter¬ 
ritories:  Eastern,  Southeastern,  West 
Coast  and  Central  States.  Must  be 
capable  of  producing  results.  Efficient 
organization  backing  you.  Publication 
has  been  in  industry  20  years.  Write, 
giving  age,  experience  and  references 
Box  8928.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  wanted  to 
aell  display  advertising  for  leading 
newspaper  in  large  eastern  city. 
Knowledge  of  retail  morchandising 
and  advertising  desirable.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  This  is  a  grand  opportunity  for 
the  right  person.  Write  comprehensive 
letter  to  Bax  8952,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MAN  wanted  for  new 
daily  paper,  successor  to  old  well 
established  weekly.  Good  job  for 
right  man.  Enterprise,  Bastrop,  La. 
EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  young 
man  well  trained  in  circulation  rou¬ 
tine  and  promotion  work.  News  Her- 
ald,  1  Spaulding  8t.,  Willoughby.  Ohio. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  25-35 
for  small  daily  in  Rocky  Mountain  re¬ 
gion.  Must  have  car  and  furnish  re¬ 
ferences.  Give  full  details  and  salary 
expected.  Box  8933,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

(XIUNTRY  CIRCULATOR  for  leading 
intermountain  daily.  Exceptional  op- 
ortunity,  offering  good  future  possi- 
ilities  for  energetic,  aggressive  man 
between  30  and  40  of  proven  ability. 
Should  be  capable  of  handling  ali 
phases  of  circulation  organising,  pro¬ 
motion  and  supervision  in  rural  and 
country  territory.  Must  be  free  to 
travel.  Give  complete  details  on  ex¬ 
perience  with  references  and  photo¬ 
graph,  stating  salary  requirements. 
Reply  Box  8931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  woman. 
General  editorial  office  Chicago  busi¬ 
ness  paper  publisher.  Editing,  re¬ 
write,  proofreading,  indexing,  corres¬ 
pondence.  Salary,  with  profit-sharing 
and  pension  plans.  State  experience 
in  full.  Box  8929,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EX()ELLENT  editorial  opportunity  on 
leading  trade  msgaiine  for  man  with 
sound  new-spsper  rewrite  and  report¬ 
ing  experience.  Box  8950,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

all  AROUND  REPOKTERs;  fine 
opening  on  afternoon  daily.  Prefer 
men  with  experience  on  newspapers  in 
south,  southwest  or  west.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
ability.  In  applying  give  experience, 
education,  etc.  Write  City  Editor, 
J.  R.  Long,  Times  Herald,  Newport 

News,  Virginia. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  small  5  day  tabloid. 
Prefer  experienced  man,  age  35-45 
with  western  background.  Apartment 
for  two  people  available.  Must  be 
sober,  reliable,  furnish  references. 
Publisher,  Daily  News,  Worland,  Wyo. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  who  wants  to 
produce  outstanding  small  town  daily 
has  splendid  opportunity  in  this  fine, 
growing,  Southwestern  city  of  15,0U0. 
Ideal  living  and  working  conditions; 
progressive  publisher,  modern  plant, 
exclusive  field  but  enough  outside  com¬ 
petition  to  make  it  interesting.  Right 
man  might  eventually  work  into  part 
ownership  after  proving  ability,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  congeniality.  Tell  all  first 
letter:  age,  experience,  ambition,  sal¬ 
ary,  references.  Box  8978,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED 

An  Indiana  daily  paper  in  town  of 
10,000  population  with  good  news 
staff  and  coverage  wishes  to  further 
promote  its  town  and  area  with  greatly 
improved  service  and  added  construc¬ 
tive  nonpartisan  editorials.  Only 
qualified  and  experienced  managing 
editors  considered.  Please  give  fnU 
qualifications  and  experience  by  letter. 

E.  B.  KNIGHT 
Room  8316 

35  East  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 


PICTURE  EDITOR  for  prominent 
Eastern  A.  M.  daily.  One  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  in  caption  writing,  layout, 
operation  of  staff  and  with  imagina¬ 
tion.  List  full  details,  salary  require¬ 
ment,  first  letter.  Box  8940,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

sraAlGHT  REPORTER  and  combin¬ 
ation  reporter-deekman,  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced.  Good  w'orking  conditions, 
ideal  place  to  live.  Times-News,  TVin 
Falls,  Idaho. 

HELf  WANTED— MECHANl^*^ 

PRESBM.4N  urgently  needed.  Day 
shift  on  small  midwest  afternoon 
daily.  New  duplex  tubular  press. 
Good  scale.  Union  shop.  Wire  or 
write  Box  8886,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED — Makeup  and  ad  man. 
Write  full  information  in  first  letter. 
Steady  situation.  Will  secure  apart¬ 
ment  or  house.  Population  80,000. 
Plant  in  central  part  of  city.  One  Of 
the  best  equipped  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  We  employ  union  men  in  our 
composing  room.  Write  A.  W.  Plyman, 
Foreman,  Clarksburg  Publishing  Co.. 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 

ALL  DEPARTMENTS— FRONT  AND 
BACK — Non-Union,  permanent.  Tell 
ali  first  letter.  Vir^nla  Press  Assoeia- 
tion,  Virginia  Bldg.,  Richmond  19,  Va. 
EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  I 
PEOPLE  are  invited  to  register  for 
positions  on  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pnb- 
lishers*  Association,  309-218  Talegrapk 
Building,  Harriabsirf.  We  have  tn-  i 
qnent  calls  fcr  rerortars,  copy  desk 
men,  advertishig  saleomen,  typesettini 
machine  operators,  machinists  ani 
other  mechanical  department  help. 

HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 


NATIONALLY  KNOWN  photo¬ 
graphic  service  requires  salesmen, 
for  commercial  department.  Con¬ 
tacts  with  public  relations  coun¬ 
cils,  publicity  directors  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  preferred  but 
not  essential.  New  York  terri¬ 
tory.  Write,  giving  experience, 
age  and  salary  expected.  Box 
8974,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


UTERART  AGENCY  SERYia 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY,  Artt- 
cles.  Books.  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

ABL£,  KN£HO£TIO  newspaper  man, 
38,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  aU 
pbeiei  of  newspaper  operation 
through  depression,  war,  prosperity 
seeks  position  as  general  manager  or 
assistant  to  publisher.  Has  increased 
advertising  revenue  80  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  past  two  years  in  present  post  as 
advertising  manager  of  one  of  top 
papers  in  its  class.  Excellent  back¬ 
ground  in  news,  mechanical,  circula¬ 
tion,  business  departments.  Gregari¬ 
ous,  active  in  civic  affairs.  Box  8965, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

advertising  or  business  manager. 
Age  35.  Capable  and  dependable  with 
thorough  background  of  newspaper 
work.  Seek  permanent  position  on 
small  city  daily  with  possible  later 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  interest  in 
the  newspaper.  Comprehensive  experi¬ 
ence  including  managerial  duties  on 
papers  from  small  city  to  metropoli* 
tan.  Box  8936,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER;  former  pub¬ 
lisher;  owner  of  plants  merchandising 
offlee  supplies  and  equipment;  creating 
fins  printing  and  advertising  copy. 
Skilled  reporter  and  editorial  writer. 
Now  completing  nationally  important 
project  in  pnblie  relations,  economic 
snsJyses,  publicity  (non-governmental) 
at  top  executive  level.  Available  imme¬ 
diately  off  the  Eastern  Seaboard  to 
one  who  can  ntilixe  talent,  energy. 
Judgment  and  personality  to  the  value 
ef  around  $10,000  per  year.  Box 
8814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  of  daily 
5,000  circulation  desires  change  to 
l^er  held.  Have  had  previous  ex- 
penence  on  editorials  side.  Write 
Bex  $982,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

ALERT,  young  (33)  Classified  man- 
sger.  Brilliant  salesman.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases.  Available  now. 
Box  8937,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  exper¬ 
ienced  in  media,  market  analysis,  pro¬ 
motion,  publicity,  public  relations, 
isles  management  (retail  and  general 
aspects);  direct  mail,  presentations; 
isles  mannals  and  material ;  cost  re¬ 
dactions;  administration;  executive 
planning;  writing;  editing;  research; 
'hemes,  copywriting  and  layout  super¬ 
vision.  Alert,  resourceful,  dependable 
and  productive,  with  imagination  and 
practical  ideas.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  8979.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUTH  AND  EXPERIENCE 

Boston  University  honor  grad  23.  ain- 
gle.  Versatile  and  cooperative.  News 
training,  4  years  experience  writing 
sad  editing  advertising  copy,  house 
organs,  trade  magaslnes.  Experience 
Isyont  and  type.  Seek  news,  pnhliah- 
iag  or  ad  position.  Will  work  any¬ 
where.  Box  8858,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— ARTIST 


NEWSPAPER  Artist  —  experienced 
Illnstrations,  Cartooning,  Caricature, 
Lsyont.  Can  use  airbrush.  Now  located 
Chicago.  Box  8930,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE  of  many 
yean  experience  on  both  large  and 
small  newspapers  has  been  engaged 
in  real  estate  for  past  year  but  is  de- 
sironi  of  making  a  satisfactory  news¬ 
paper  connection.  Last  position  for 
25  years  in  highly  competitive  metro¬ 
politan  field.  58  years  of  age,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  health.  Prefer  West  Coast  but 
will  consider  going  elsewhere.  Box 
8988,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


CIROULATION  MANAGER.  Intelll- 
g«t,  industrious,  experienced  in  all 
pbaies,  excellent  recommendation  for 
competency,  now  employed,  wants  po- 
iltlon  on  paper  around  75,000.  Box 
3964.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


6M8  OF  THE  aOUTH’S  Top  Fligi 
uireulstors  of  excellent  repute  seek 
new  connection  on  equitable  eommii 
Mon  or  Imnus  basis.  Energetic,  her 
worker,  plenty  of  know  how.  Go  an; 
»here.  WVito  Box 
Usher. 


8890,  Editor  A  Pul 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 

NAVY  VET,  21  years  old,  experienced 
in  little  merchant  plan,  familiar  with 
all  lines  of  promotion,  capacity  to  de- 
velope.  Ambitious,  willing  worker. 

References.  Ralph  P.  Moore,  8 15- 13th 
.A.venue,  Prospect  Park,  Pennsylvania. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

.\BLE  REPORTER,  giri,  24,  easily 
adaptable,  competent  writer.  College 
educated,  limited  experience  news, 
features.  Seeks  position  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Go  anywhere.  Salary  second¬ 
ary.  Box  8955,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

A  REAL  writing  editor,  strong  on  fea¬ 
tures,  will  take  full  charge  of  weekly 
or  daily's  Sunday  section.  This  na¬ 
tional  byliner,  36,  is  a  catch  for  pub¬ 
lisher  who  wants  a  BETTER  news¬ 
paper.  Box  8949,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

AFTER  9  mouths  on  Mid-West  daily, 
need  a  meatier  job.  Experienced  writer, 
27,  talented.  East,  Southwest,  Box 
8913,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ALERT  REPORTER,  deft  wrltar.  4 
yeam’experienee  all  beata,  rawrita, 
radio  news.  Graduate  Oolnmbta 

School  of  Jonmaliam.  Exeallant  mfar- 
enees.  Now  working,  want  nawapapar 
job  with  opportunity.  Box  8825,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbllshor. 

AMBITIOUS  young  man  now  working 
seeks  general  assignment  or  copy  desk 
job  on  live-wire  newspaper  in  South¬ 
ern  California  or  southwest.  One 

year  all-around  experience.  MSJ.  Ex¬ 
pilot.  Box  8945,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

ATTENTION  SOUTHERN  CALI- 

B’ORNTA  EDITORS — Copyreader.  34, 
college  grad.,  large  and  small  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  89^,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

(XIMPETENT  ambitions  reporter,  girl, 
25,  over  year  with  small  daily,  A.  B., 
wants  spot  alert  daily,  prefer  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana.  Box  8872,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 

COMPETENT  NEWSMAN,  20  years 
experience  in  newspaper,  wire  service 
and  radio  work,  seeks  responsible  job 
leading  to  executive  position.  Qualified 
to  fill  any  editorial  post.  Box  8975, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPYWRITER — If  yon  value  a  brain, 
brimful  of  original,  colorful,  provoca¬ 
tive  ideas,  coupled  with  a  sound  sense 
of  practical  selling  technique,  hire  me. 
Experience  includes  advertising,  pro¬ 
motion,  public  relations,  features.  B. 
A.  Degree.  Age  26.  New  York  City. 
Box  8959,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  reader  wants  Job.  Experienced 
in  editing,  head  writing.  layout  and 
makeup.  Journalism  graduate.  Box 

8962.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DIXIE — OR  TEXAS — EDITORS 
Capable,  employed  newsman,  long  desk 
experience,  Missouri  University  gradu¬ 
ate  wants  job  with  future.  Know,  like 
South.  Ail  inquiries  answered.  Box 
8885,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EDITOR-Reporter,  rewrite.  4  years’ 
experience  wants  Newspaper,  magaiias 
spot.  Box  8871.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  or  editorial  writer.  Experi¬ 
enced  newsman.  Editoriala  prove 
ability.  Box  8888,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST — Also  In- 
terested  in  sports  and  hnmorons  illus¬ 
tration.  Tonng,  able,  ambitious.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Samples  on  request. 
Box  8887,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  reporter,  photographer 
ad-man,  publicity — I’ve  been  all 
these.  Can  you  use  me  for  $85 
a  week!  New  York  area  or 

South.  Box  8970,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
liaher. 

EDITOR  and  General  Manager  of  2 
of  New  York’s  largest  community 
weeklies  desires  change.  Experienced 
all  phases  weekly  publication :  prodne- 
tion,  advertising,  business  end.  Con¬ 
sider  any  desirable  spot  with  future. 
Prefer  weekly  or  small  daily  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  or  New  England. 
Married,  28,  family.  Top  references 
Box  8944,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EDITORIAL  —  Keen-minded,  level¬ 
headed,  creative  young  woman  with  5 
years  exceptionally  profitable  experi¬ 
ence  as  house  organ  editor  for  large 
institution ;  newspaper  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer;  editorial  assistant  for  na¬ 
tional  news  magasine.  Can  assume 
full  responsibility.  New  York  City. 
Box  8966,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  <S  publisher  for  January  10,  1948 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EmTURIAL  ABSIBTANT  —  2  years' 
experience  editing,  proofing,  reporting, 
rewrite,  layout,  U.C.L.A.  graduate,  24, 
now  on  trade  paper,  but  desire  an 
improvement  in  position.  Box  8910, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  32,  mar¬ 
ried,  children,  metropolitan  dnilies. 
Associated  Press,  wants  job  aa  re¬ 
porter  and/or  editor  small  paper,  pre¬ 
ferably  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire 
mountains,  but  other  mountain  country 
healthy  for  ailing  child  considered. 
Can  make  investment  in  going  paper. 

Box  8917,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  editor,  writer;  can 
distill  English  to  an  essence.  Highest 
references  from  daily  papers  and  mag¬ 
azines.  Box  8943,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
FASHION  EDITOR  -  STYLIST  in 
PARIS  April,  May.  Weekly  fashion 
story  exclusive  one  newspaper  each 
city.  Box  8956,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

FLORIDA  EMPLOYERS 
Experienced  writer,  editor,  photogra¬ 
pher,  32,  now  employed  Tallahassee 
PR  office,  wants  job  with  greater  op¬ 
portunity  and  rewards  for  good  work. 
Box  8954,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  JOB 
WANTED 

Editor/writer  with  six  years’  New 
York  newspaper,  magazine,  and  radio 
experience,  just  returned  from  Europe, 
will  travel  anywhere.  Rewrite,  copy¬ 
reading,  makeup.  Big  city  in  United 
States  considered.  Box  8960,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FREE  in  February,  Missouri  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  veteran.  Training  and 
some  experience  reporting,  copyread- 
ing,  feature  writing,  radio  news,  adver¬ 
tising,  promotion.  Wants  magasine, 
pnblishing,  trade  paper,  newspaper  etc. 
work-intOTesting,  usefui,  and/or  re- 
muinerative.  Will,  however,  compro¬ 
mise  on  conventional  offer.  Box  8980, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

I  HAVE  worked  25  years  as  reporter, 
editor,  foreign  correspondent ;  topped 
by  four  years  as  radio  news  commen¬ 
tator.  Although  profitably  employed, 
I  am  looking  for  big,  responsible  job, 
preferably  where  there's  sunshine  and 
healthful  environment  for  my  wife  and 
young  son  for  next  20  years.  Pleime 
write  to  Box  8939,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

JOURNALIST  —  long  experience-re¬ 
porter,  copyreader,  make-up,  re-write, 
young,  married.  B.  K.  Johnpoll,  1203 
Trenton  Place,  SE.  Washington  20,  D.  O. 
LIVE-WIRE  young  couple  now  work¬ 
ing  seek  job  requiring  writing,  photog¬ 
raphy,  travel,  or  what  have  you. 
Double  MSJ,  newspaper  experience. 
Box  8946,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MANAGING  EDITOR,  news:  Editor: 
Weekly  and  daily  experience.  Mana¬ 
ging  editor  large  weekly  in  last  posi¬ 
tion.  All  round  daily  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  Speed  Graphic,  Gollege,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Harried.  Box  8901,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher.  _ 

MOULD  to  your  own  needs.  Enthusi¬ 
astic  young  man.  eager,  willing  and 
able  to  learn.  College.  4  years  busi¬ 
ness  experience.  Available  immediately 
for  New  England.  Come  on — give  a 
Rookie  a  chance.  Box  8911,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN — Excellent  feature 
writer — newspaper,  magazine  exper¬ 
ience.  College  graduate.  Single,  Ref¬ 
erences.  24.  Contact  Box  8977,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  Experience,  Harvard 
R.  A.,  going  to  continent  for  graduate 
studies,  would  like  to  write  features, 
newsletters  weekly  or  on  assignment 
basis.  Box  8924,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Fart  time — Young  newsman,  ex¬ 
perienced  daily  and  wire  service,  now 
working  films,  offers  intelligent,  adapt¬ 
able  editorial  services  three  days’ 
weekly  New  York  area.  Write  Box 

8856;  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER — Columbia  Graduate,  26, 
Daily  Newspaper  and  radio  press  serv¬ 
ice  experience.  Good  references.  Box 
8948.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

REPORTER,  experienced  general  as¬ 
signments,  features,  police,  sports, 
amu.sements.  Young.  Ambitions.  Col¬ 
lege.  Employed.  Wlants  change.  Will 
travel.  Box  8976.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

REPORTER,  many  yearn  thorough  ex- 
perienca  large,  small  dailias,  seeks  im¬ 
mediate  change;  go  anywhere;  top 
references.  Communicate  with  Tred 
Pease,  154  Watt  at.,  OircleviUe,  Ohio. 
SEASONED  editorial  writer,  new  in 
public  relations  work,  aeelu  newspa¬ 
per  connection.  Mature,  studious,  fluent 
writer.  Excellent  record.  Best  refer- 
eneea.  Box  8860,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
SEEKING  A  CHANGE.  Want  to  put 
editorial  abilities  to  full  use.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  Army  newspaper,  sales 
promotion,  advertising  and  research. 
Age  28.  Married.  Box  8968,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

SHARP,  hard-hitting  young  man,  24, 
seeks  reporting  job  on  live  daily. 
Journalism  school  graduate.  University 
W'isconsin,  top  grades.  Feature  editor 
army  paper;  editor  business  men’s 
sheet:  radio  at  NBC.  Married.  Go 
anywhere.  Begin  February  1.  Box 
8963,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TWO  COLLEGE  JOURNAM8M  MAJ- 
ORS  eager  to  work  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  from  June  to  October. 
Interested  in  gaining  a  steady  position 
after  graduation.  Box  8973,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Job  on  small  daily.  All- 
round  newspaper  experience.  Box 

8961,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

WPMAN’SPAGE  EDITOR-REPORTER 
Now  head  of  midwest  metropolitan,  do 
make-up.  Former  columnist,  church, 
fashion  editors  Prefer  Los  Anjelaa 
area.  Two  months’  notice.  Box  8896, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER-READER,  free-lance  short 
story  writer,  play-reader  synopsis 
writer  formerly  with  movies  in  New 
York.  Have  also  done  radio  continu¬ 
ity,  copy.  25,  married.  David  Tobak, 
232  East  169th  Street.  New  York 

City.  JErome  6-7052. _ _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  EDITOR-WRITElt. 
Wellesley  graduate:  6  years  magasine 
experience :  articles,  features,  blurbs, 
captions,  Isyont,  make-up,  typogra¬ 
phy.  Imagination,  initiative,  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  Available  January  18. 
New  York  City.  Box  8969,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
MECHANICAL 

C0MP68ING  ROOM  consultant  of 
broad  experience  will  improve  the 
typographical  appearance  of  your  news 
and  advertising  columns,  methods  of 
production,  and  save  yon  apace,  news¬ 
print,  time  and  money.  Box  8947, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT* 
or  Composing  room  Foreman,  largo 
and  small  newspaper  experience.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  or  working  capacity.  Cut  coat 
25%  on  previous  job.  Reliable,  refer¬ 
ences.  Un-union.  Box  8925,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

MECECANIOAL  or  Composing  Room 
superintendent  seeks  connection.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  departments  of  daily 
newspapers.  Best  recommendations. 
ITU  Member.  Address  Box  8904,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

EX-OI-COMBINATION  PRESS  pho- 
tographer  and  photo  engraver.  Free 
to  travel.  Available  immediately. 
Write  Box  8971,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WAirUD^ 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

BALANCED  writing  and  editorial  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspapers,  magaslnes, 
radio  and  public  relations,  ready  for 
responsible  pnblie  relations  job  call¬ 
ing  for  sonnd  judgment  and  initiative. 
Box  8967,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

FARM  FEATURES 

writer  -  photographer  with  weekly, 
daily  and  magasine  experience  wants 
public  relations  job  with  company  or 
agency  going  after  the  farm  market. 
College  graduate,  age  36,  wife  and  two 
children.  Present  income  $6,000. 
Box  8837,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NOTRE  DAME  Graduate,  28,  baeiie4 
by  2  years’  experience  in  Pnbllo 
and  Employe  Relations  Manhattaa, 
desires  Public  Relations  opportunity 
in  metropolitan  area.  Box  8847  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

SOCIALLY,  newspapermen 


seem  to  get  along  together 
pretty  well,  except  for  occa¬ 
sional  feuds  and  dislikes.  In 
moat  levels  of  newspaper  work 
there  has  developed  a  fine  sense 
of  cooperation  in  the  everyday 
Job.  Business  office  executives 
I  swap  information  for  their  mu- 
\  tual  advantage.  Reporters  once 
in  awhile  assist  each  other  in 
sharing  notes  with  late  comers, 
etc. 

But  now  and  then  we  come 
i  across  a  news  executive,  trained 
in  the  technique  of  getting  the 
news,  who  forgets  to  be  co 
operative  with  other  newsmen 
when  he  becomes  the  source  of 
news. 

Recently  our  E&P  photogra¬ 
pher  called  on  two  of  these 
gentlemen  to  take  their  pictures. 
They  at  first  declined  to  be 
photographed  in  an  informal 
pose  and  offered  the  cameraman 
their  portrait  photos  from  the 
t  files. 

,  Maybe  it  was  vanity.  But  we 
wonder  what  those  news  execu¬ 
tives  would  have  said  to  one  of 
their  own  photographers  if  they 
had  returned  from  an  assign 
ment  with  a  canned  photo. 

We  would  think  that  every 
newsman  who  has  experienced 
rebuffs  and  difficulties  in  getting 
the  news  for  his  own  paper 
would  be  automatically  helpful 
in  completing  the  assignment  of 
any  other  newsman  who  called 
upon  him. 

^  * 

[■  THEN  there  are  the  complaints 
i  we  have  received  about  the 
I  non-letter  writing  newspaper- 

I  man. 

Newspapermen,  historically. 

I  are  not  letter  writers — that  is, 
j  few  of  them  have  the  time  to 
sit  down  and  write  or  dictate 
a  letter  gratuitously.  As  for 
acknowledging  a  letter  directed 
to  them,  we  never  have  found 
Ij  any  consistent  delinquents 

among  publishers  or  any  other 
•j  breed  of  newspapermen  in  our 

I  correspondence. 

But  we’ve  had  complaints  in 
^  the  past,  one  this  week,  from 

reporters  who  state  their  dander 
'  has  been  aroused  when  their 

letters  to  advertisers  in  E&P 

i  and  other  publications  are  not 

acknowledged.  They  usually 
blame  publishers. 

Actually,  the  reverse  is  also 
true.  Our  classified  department 
reports  complaints  have  been 
registered  at  times  by  em- 

fployers  seeking  good  newsmen 
who  have  had  no  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  their  responses  to 

"situations  wanted"  ads. 

Thinking  seems  to  be  a  little 
confused  on  the  subject. 

When  an  employer  or  job 
hunter  runs  an  ad  containing 
his  newspaper  or  his  name  in 
black  and  white,  he  doesn’t  care 
who  knows  he  is  looking  for  a 
man  or  for  a  Job.  In  such  a 

I  case,  the  situation  becomes  pub¬ 

lic  Information.  If  the  adver¬ 
tiser  doesn’t  acknowledge  the 
responses  he  gets,  then  we  ap- 
I  plicants  know  who  to  get  mad 
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at.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  good 
public  relations  to  answer  let¬ 
ters  in  that  case,  unless  the  flood 
of  responses  is  too  great.  That 
sometimes  happens. 

But  when  an  employer  or  a 
job  hunter  runs  a  blind  ad 
under,  a  box  number  he  prob¬ 
ably  has  a  good  reason  for  re¬ 
maining  anonymous  to  the 
world  at  large.  Frequently  an 
employer  doesn't  want  it  re¬ 
vealed  that  he  is  trying  to  fill 
an  important  post.  He  feels  it 
may  be  bad  for  the  morals  of 
his  staff,  or  he  may  have  a  re¬ 
organization  plan  in  mind  that 
he  doesn’t  want  to  talk  about. 
A  job  hunter  may  already  have 
a  good  job,  but  is  looking  for  a 
better  one.  He  doesn’t  want  his 
present  employer  to  know  that 
he  has  roving  eyes. 

Such  advertisers  depend  on 
the  integrity  of  the  publication 
with  which  they  do  business  in 
placing  a  blind  ad  to  keep  their 
secret.  Therefore,  an  advertiser 
of  this  kind,  by  the  mere  fact 
that  he  places  an  anonymous 
ad.  is  under  no  obligation  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  replies.  He  can  if 
he  wants  to,  and  many  of  them 
do. 

But  many  more  prefer  to 
keep  the  job  applicants  from 
their  door,  or  the  boss  from  their 
neck,  which  would  surely  hap¬ 
pen  if  they  acknowledged  all 
responses  and  let  it  be  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  they  are  "in 
the  market.” 

Surely,  it  would  be  nice  for 
advertisers,  both  employers  and 
job  seekers,  to  acknowledge  the 
letters  they  get.  The  people 
who  wrote  them  letters  were 
certainijr  interested  and  they 
would  like  to  have  the  suspense 
ended  by  knowing  whether  the 
job  was  filled  or  the  guy  got 
another  job.  Our  advertisers 
who  want  to  be  courteous  in 
this  respect  and  still  maintain 
their  anonymity  can  have  their 
acknowledgments  sent  through 
the  E&P  classified  department 
under  the  box  number  without 
revealing  names. 

But  as  we  said,  when  a  blind 
ad  is  placed  in  E&P,  we  are 
under  obligation  to  keep  their 
secret.  They  are  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  reveal  their  identity 
to  anyone  they  do  not  care 
to. 

You’d  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  requests  that  come 
to  our  editorial  staff  for  a  little 
“inside  dope"  on  who  placed 
such  and  such  an  ad.  They’re 
all  turned  down. 

#  •  « 

WHILE  we’re  talking  about  the 

relations  of  newspapermen 
with  newspapermen,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  unthinking  news¬ 
man  who  registers  a  gripe  when 
some  announcement  of  his — a 
release,  or  a  book,  etc.— doesn’t 
get  the  space  or  the  treatment 
in  other  publications  that  he 
thought  it  should  have.  Some 
of  them  promptly  forget  all  the 
elements  that  go  into  the  varied 
treatment  of  those  things  in  a 
newspaper's  columns,  the  con- 


Exception  to  Rule 

Portland,  Otm. — ^In  tune  with 
the  conservative  attitude  of 
this  city.  Rex  Busan,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Journal,  is  meticulous  in  cen¬ 
soring  ad  copy. 

At  least  once  a  week  copy 
is  offered — and  rejected — which 
would  advertise  lonely  hearts 
clubs,  matrimonial  schemes, 
or  requests  for  correspondents 
with  obvious  amorous  intent. 

After  consultotion  and  due 
consideration,  however,  the 
following  ad  was  accepted  for 
the  personals  column: 

"Want  loan  or  cash  for  one 
eye.  Box  — ,  The  Journal." 


sideration  they  would  have 
given  the  item  had  they  been 
sitting  on  the  desk  judging  an¬ 
other’  man’s  work,  and  they 
register  a  protest. 

Just  this  week,  A.  J.  Liebling, 
author  of  “The  Wayward  Press¬ 
man,’’  devoted  a  half-page  in  the 
New  York  Guild’s  monthly 
Frontpage  to  a  facetious  lament 
on  the  treatment  given  the  re¬ 
view  of  his  book  in  the  New 
York  Times  book  section  of 
Nov.  30.  It  seems  it  appeared 
on  page  42  of  the  56-page  sec¬ 
tion,  and  Liebling,  after  be 
littling  the  editor’s  selection  of 
material  appearing  on  preced¬ 
ing  pages  of  that  issue,  con¬ 
cludes  “they  gave  me  the 
works"  because  of  the  book's 
sharp  criticism  of  the  Times. 

Well,  E&P  gave  that  book 
three  full  columns  and  the  lead 
position  in  its  regular  book  re¬ 
view  column  Dec.  6.  It  was  on 
page  66  of  the  72-page  issue,  but 
that’s  about  the  usual  position 
for  the  column. 

We  doubt  if  it  was  worth  that 
much  space.  After  all,  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  half  of  the 
book  had  appeared  in  print 
previously  in  another  publica¬ 
tion. 

Perhaps  that’s  why  the  Times 
reviewers  didn’t  give  it  bigger 
play. 

■ 

Daily  Changes  Nome 

Kitchener,  Ont. — The  Kitch¬ 
ener  Daily  Record  has  changed 
its  name  to  Kitchener -Water loo 
Record  in  recognition  of  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  town  of 
Waterloo  as  a  city  on  Jan.  1.  The 
Jan.  2  issue  of  the  Record,  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  E.  Motz,  in¬ 
cluded  an  18-page  souvenir  sec¬ 
tion  commemorating  Waterloo’s 
cityhood. 


3  Executives 
On  Buffalo  C-E 
Are  Promoted 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Three  major 
appointments  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  They  are: 

John  H.  Tranter,  managing 
editor  since  1943,  to  be  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 


Tranter  Feldman 

Leonard  G.  Feldmann,  financial 
and  industrial  editor  since  1931, 
to  be  managing  editor. 

Edward  H.  Lewis^  copy  editor, 
to  be  night  city  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Clarence  M.  Penley. 

Tranter  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  since  1894  when 
he  became  a  reporter  on  the  old 
Buffalo  Times.  Two  years  later 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
Express,  then  returned  to  the 
Times  as  city  editor,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1910. 
He  later  joined  the  Buffalo  En¬ 
quirer  and  finally  became  its 
managing  editor.  He  trans¬ 
form^  the  standard-sized  En¬ 
quirer  into  the  Daily  Star,  Buf¬ 
falo's  first  tabloid  newspaper  in 
1924. 

After  the  Star  was  merged 
with  the  Courier-Express,  he 
filled  various  executive  posi¬ 
tions  until  he  succeeded  the  late 
Fred  M.  McLennan  as  managing 
editor. 

Feldmann  has  been  with  the 
Courier-Express  since  1926.  At 
the  age  of  21  he  was  appointed 
financial  editor  and  over  the 
years  has  won  a  wide  reputation 
for  reporting  of  industrial,  fi¬ 
nancial  and  labor  news. 

Lewis  was  a  reporter  and  ed¬ 
itor  on  four  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  dailies  and  weeklies  before 
coming  to  Buffalo  in  1925  to 
join  the  Star.  He  went  for  a 
time  to  the  Toledo  (O.)  News- 
Bee,  but  returned  to  Buffalo  as 
assistant  city  editor  and  later 
city  editor  of  the  Times.  In 
1929  he  joined  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  became  assistant 
city  editor.  In  1941,  he  joined 
the  Courier-Express  as  a  copy 
editor. 


GANGIN'  UP  ON  HASKIN 

N«w>p«p«r  reader*  eccasionally  attempt  to  stump  us 
on  questions  that  seemincljr  have  no  available  answers. 
Real  brain-twisters  that  t^e  a  deal  of  dleeia’.  But 
The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  a  staff  that  never  admit*  defeat. 


The  Lymn  (Mma*.}  Evenlnt  ttam  fC-SS/dfaj  hmt  f- 
named  its  contract  tsr  The  ffosMn  Servf^ 
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Linotype  Six-Mold  Disk 


Are  mold  and  liner  changes 
slowing  up  your  schedule? 


JOBS  that  call  for  five  or  six  type  sizes  and 
slugs  from  four  to  thirty  picas  have  a  way  of 
holding  up  production.  Frequently  the  whole 
shop  suffers  as  a  result! 

Many  composing  rooms  have  added  substan¬ 
tially  to  their  output  by  using  the  Linotype  Six- 
Mold  Disk  in  combination  with  the  Mohr  Lino- 
Saw.  The  six  molds  handle  six  slug  body  sizes. 
And  the  Mohr  Lino-Saw  cuts  the  slug  automati¬ 
cally  to  any  of  3 12  measures.  The  result  is  a  sharp 
decrease  in  mold  and  liner  changes.  Or  as  many 
users  have  written  us.  “Here  is  a  combination 
that  soon  pays  for  itself  in  savings  of  time  alone!’ 

For  extra  production,  consider  the  addition  of 
these  attachments  to  your  Linotypes  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  The  Six-Mold  Disk  and  Mohr 
Lino-Saw  may  be  used  as  a  team— or  indepen¬ 
dently  of  each  other.  Your  Linotype  Represen¬ 
tative  will  be  glad  to  show  how  they  may  be 
profitably  applied  to  your  present  schedule. 


time  savers 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


LlnotjfiH’  iluuAi 


.Uc’tromedium  No.  1  and  Cheltenham  Medium  Cond. 


Dressing  on  the  fly 
keeps  it  jauntily 
afloat  and  lifelike. 


Are  your  casts  for  sales  falling  short 
. . .  missing  the  right  pools  in  your 
Columbus  market? 

Remember,  there’s  a  “dressing”  that’ll 
help  you  reach  the  best  catch  of  all . . . 
and  it  consists  of  the  101,189  readers 
of  The  Columbus  Citizen* 

These  people  . . .  who  read  no  other 
Columbus  paper  .  ,  .  who  live  in  the  / 
12-county  ABC  Retail  Trade  Zone  . . . 
spent  more  than  77  million  retail 
dollars  in  1947. 

That’s  a  sales  potential  worth  angling 
for.  That’s  bigger  spending  than  the 
people  of  Vermont,  or  North  Dakota,  or 
Nevada,  or  New  Mexico,  or  Wyoming 
spent  for  food  in  1946! 


♦Ask  for  The  Columbus  Citizen's  “1947  Reader- 
ship  Survey.”  Address  your  inquiry  to  any 
Scripps- Howard  General  Advertising  Office, 
or  the  General  Advertising  Department,  The 
Citizen,  34  N.  3rd  St.,  Colvunbus  15,  Ohio. 


NEW  YOIK  .  .  . 
CLEVELAND  .  . 
PmSWJROH  .  . 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOUS. 


WorldTtitgrom  COLUMSUS .  Ciliitn 

....  Pr*ts  CINCINNATI . Foil 

....  Fr„%  KENTUCKY . . 

....  N«wi  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

.  .  .  .  .  Timot  KNOXVILLE  .....  Nows-Sontinot 


DENVER  .  .  . 
BIRMINGHAM 
MEMPHIS  .  . 
MEMPHIS  .  . 


.  .  Rocky  Ml.  Newt  EVANSVILLE  . 

. Poll  HOUSTON  .  . 

Commtrciol  Appool  FORT  WORTH 
.  .  Pro, s  Scimitar  ALBUQUERQUE 
. Ntws  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


Harold -Past 


Conoco/  Advarliung  Doportmont 


230  Park  Avonwo 


Now  York 


Chicago  •  San  Francitco  •  Dohoit  •  Cincinnati  •  Philodolphia  •  Fort  Worth 
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